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A VISIT TO ATHENS. 
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HETHER there does or does not 
live 
“a man with soul so dead 


Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land,” 


is a question which has never, | believe, 
been answered. But I think I may say 
without fear of contradiction that no man 
(or woman either) has ever lived, whose 
soul has been quickened by the study of 
(recian history, who has not said to him- 
self that if possible he would see Athens. 
What Jerusalem is to the Christian and 
Mecea to the Mussulman, that Athens is 
to the student of the story of Greece—a 
shrine for pilgrim thoughts and pilgrim 
feet, longed for, and to be attained if pos- 
sible. 
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It was possible for me to attain this 
dream of forty years through the kind- 
ness of a gracious friend. I went as 
Horace in the old days went with 
Mecenas—but without his painful expe- 
rience—to Brindisi. That was the end 
of his journey, the old Brundisium, the 
other end from Rome of the great Appian 
Way, marked now by a tall pillar with a 
richly carved capital, which looks solemn 
and solitary, as mourning for the depart- 
ed glories of its ancient use. It was the 
starting-place of our journey, about which 
I want to put on record, as matter of ad- 
vice to other people, that our one mis- 
take was in going to Constantinople after 
Athens. It is a bit of wisdom, borrowed 
from the instinct of childhood, to keep 
the best for the last, and, except Jerusa- 
lem, there is nothing, I think, beyond 
Athens in the world. 

We left Brindisi about 2 A.M. on Mon- 
day, April 17th, in an Austrian - Lloyd 
boat, and when we awoke at eight we 
were in sight of the Turkish shore and 
the snow-crowned Albanian mountains, 
on a smooth, blue, beautiful sea, with the 
Othonian Islands in view-—among them 
the island of Diaplo, supposed to be the 
island of Calypso; and the little island 
of Pontikonisi (the mouse island), look- 
ing faintly like a ship under full sail, and 
said to be the ship that brought Ulysses 
to Ithaca, turned by the angry Neptune 
into stone. So we were at once on old 
classic ground, or rather on classic sea. 
We had two hours on the island of Cor- 
fu,and got a glimpse of its old Venetian 
gate, its two ruined fortresses, which Eng- 
land dismantled when she ceded it to 
Greece; of its quaint and narrow streets, 
of its composite population, with their 
bright colored dresses: while over the 
blue sea we looked at all Albania, with 
its snow-capped ranges making a fair 
background to a fairer picture. And 
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when we came on board we found our 
ship turned into a sort of Noah’s ark, 
with ‘‘all manner” of people, chiefly 
Dalmatians, in very picturesque clothes, 
dirty, but attractive in shape and color. 
The strange crooning songs sung by one 
boy in a high, shrill, prolonged note, 
with a sort of accompaniment by men’s 
voices in harmony, was most entertain- 
ing; as were the dances of the men, in 
small circles, and each with an arm 
around his neighbor. It was a long, 
delicious, dreamy afternoon, everything 
steeped in a glow and glory of color, sea 
and islands and sky growing richer with 
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TEMPLE OF THESEUS. 


the sunset hues. We were sailing over 
seas famous in the old historic naval 
battles of the world: near Actium, where 
Augustus won his victory over Mare An- 
tony: near the rock of Sappho’s leap; 
Cephalonia and Ithaca in sight, as we 
came near the end of our course in this 
lovely lonian sea. 

The beauty of the journey by railway 
along the Gulf of Corinth can neither be 
painted nor penned. Every conceivable 
tint of color, primary or composite, pris- 
matic or peacock - breasted, was on sea 
and mountains, melting and mingling 
with a new effect each instant, till we had 
exhausted adjectives and interjections, 







and satin silent wonder, drinking it all in. 
L was rather glad that it was new Corinth, 
and not the old city, so full of classical 
and Seriptural associations, at which the 
train stopped for our railway luncheon. 

The old city, ruined by an earthquake 
and never rebuilt, is three miles and a 
half away, and we saw nothing of it ex- 
cept the towering top of the rock of Acro- 
Corinth, on which the citadel stood. But 
we steamed on and on, through Megar: 

and Eleusis, until at 4.30 P.M. on Tuesday, 
April 18th, we caught our first glimpse of 
the Acropolis, straining our eyes through 
the windows of the carriage. And it is 
not too much to say 
that from that hour 
on, go where we 
would and see what 
we might, that sin- 
gle point held all 
our eyes, which 
turned to it by night 
aud day, drawn by 
the magnetism of its 
combined interest 
and beauty. And 
still, among and 
above all moun- 
tains, all views, all 
beautiful things, eye 
and heart, memory 
and imagination, 
turn towards that 
single spot, which 
crowns not Athens 
alone, but all that 
[ have seen of the 
whole world. Look 
at it or look from 
it, beneath you or 
around, it is a hill 
of revelation. Hvy- 
mettus and Pentelicus, Salamis and the 
Bay of Eleusis, Acro-Corinth and the 
mountains of Megara, the Saronic Gulf, 
Argolis, Sunium — these are the farther 
views. Close at hand is the hill of Are- 
opagus, unmarked, except by its undying 
memories, and by the still ringing echoes 
of the great voice which turned the minds 
of the very reverent Athenians from al- 
tars of innumerable deities, nameless or 
named, to the knowledge of the one God. 
At your feet are the Temple of Theseus, 
the sixteen columns of the great old Tem- 
ple of Jupiter, the Tower of the Winds, 
the Monument of Philopapus, the Chora 


gic Monument of Lysicrates, the Diony- 
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sian Theatre, and the Odeion of Herodes 
Atticus. And just at hand are the Par- 
thenon, wonder of wonders, the Erechthe- 
um, the Portico of the Caryatides, the 
Propylza, the Temple of the Wingless 
Victory. This first general view of it all 
was a prelude to the closer study in de- 
tails. And it was a supreme moment of 
our lives. We turned from it, as the rosy 
color of its sunlit stones faded from their 
borrowed pink to gray, to dream, to try 
to assort its wonders under separate heads; 
to see a very kaleidoscope of mixed and 
varying associations; and then, with rev- 
erent feet, we climbed the other hill, and 
stood upon the sacred ground of Areopa- 
gus, Where Paul stood, arraigned and tried 
before the high eriminal court of Athens, 
whose words and life, there and through- 
out the world since then, have tried not 
only but condemned as empty and unreal 
(shall we not rather say as unsubstantial 
shadows of a truth reached after but not 
attained?) the religions and philosophies, 
the schools and altars, of the heathen 





PARTHENON FROM THE NORTHEAST. 


world. We looked at the ruined Temple 
of Minerva, the bold rough hill-side, and 
along dark chasm at its foot. When he 
was there the Parthenon was in its glory, 
above him and at his feet the awful shrine 
of the furies, while all about were the 
innumerable temples and altars which 
made true his description of the city that 
it was xKar-eiéwAoc. 

There is something in the sky and at- 
mosphere of Greece indefinite and inde- 
scribable, which lends itself to increase 
and intensify everything at which one 
looks. It did not strike me as being 
as brilliant as either Italy or America. 
Pace Byron, it seemed to me, in a way 
‘obscurely bright.” If French could 
ever be really rendered into English. I 
should translate here what Cherbuliez 
of it in his Cheval de Phidias, 
which really catches and conveys the 
peculiar opalescence of its tone. 

Any story of Athens must begin and 
end with the Parthenon. I supposed I 
knew what it looked like, and, in a gen- 
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eral way, in shape and style of architect- 
ure, I did. But after all pictures and all 
descriptions it is a revelation. Where 
shall I begin? The ascent is through 





THE AREOPAGUS. 


the so-called Beule Gate, discovered by a 
French savant of that name—modern, that 
is to say, not more than seventeen hun- 
dred years old—and then up many steps 
to the Propylea (built under Mnesicles, 
B.C. 437), a great central gateway, with 
two wings, with Doric colonnades in front 
und behind, superb in their severe sim- 
plicity, and towering like trees into the 
sky. They are all of Pentelic marble, 
the steps being of darker stone, from 
Eleusis. 
before Christ, and stand among their own 





ruins, for their capitals are all about them 
on the ground. It was through this cen- 
tral door that the great Panathenaic jubi- 
lee processions always passed. On one 
side is the large square 
column of Agrippa, 
which onee held a 
statue of Marcus Agrip- 
pa; and on our right is 
the lovely little temple 
of the Wingless Victory, 
to which you come near 
enough to see the beau- 
tv of its old frieze, part 
of which we saw after- 
wards among the Elgin 
marbles in the British 
Museum. The columns 
are imposing and very 
graceful, and, however 
much one may have 
read and known in a 
general way, it was a 
revelation to me of the 
fact that the Acropolis 
was the site of more 
temples than one, and 
dedicated to the wor- 
ship of other deities be- 
sides Mineryva—of Mi- 
nerva under various 
attributes (this being 
really Minerva Victrix) 
and to the glorifying 
of demigods and heroes 
besides. One lingers 
here for the lovely 
view, and for the ex- 
quisite delicacy of the 
building and the carv- 
ings, and then = one 
climbs on to what 
seems almost a battle- 
field, where Time and 
Art have waged their 


war. <At first it seems 
as if Time had had too many allies for 
Art to win the victory. Greek care 


lessness, Turkish occupation, the chance 
bomb of a German soldier when the Par- 
thenon was used as a powder-magazine, 
and then Lord Elgin—all these have bat 
tled against the Phidian art, and yet no 
one can doubt that Art has conquered 
Strewn as with the prostrate bodies of 
heroes. the whole top of the hill is full of 
the prone columns, the statueless pedes 


They were built four centuries, tals, the stones to which the pedestals 


were fastened; and you get impressions 
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in this way that could hardly have been 
given in any other. One of the great 
Dorie columns lying along the earth, at 
its full huge length, with its twelve pieces 
just separated enough to tell where they 
were joined, shows, as a fallen tree does, 
its enormous size. And you study the 
graceful taper, the delicate flutings, the 
grace of the oval-shaped cutting of the 
capitals, and then look up at its fellows 
stil! standing, and see how marvellously 
full of grace and beauty they are. Lying 
there on the ground, one of the heavy 
stone beams which span the roof, or one 
of the squares of the 
ceiling, with its egg- 
shaped moulding, is 
near enough to the 
eve to be seen in de- 
tail. 

There are on the left 
of the Parthenon the 
ruins of the Erechthe- 
um, the temple which 
contained the shrine 
of Athene Polias, an 
Ionic building, — of 
which little is left, but 
whose beautiful porti- 
co of the Caryatides is 
among the most per 
fect things on this hill 
of wonders. One of 
the six figures is in 
the British Museum, 
looking lonely and 
out of place there. 
A plaster figure has 
been put in its stead, 
but the six maidens, 
as they stand there 
with chaste draperies, 
are choice and rare 
treasures of art. This 
is the most famous 
mythological bit of 
the hill, for it was 
here that Neptune 
and Minerva contend- 
ed for the possession 
of the city, Minerva 
Winning, because she 
called up an olive-tree, with all it meant 
of peace and joy, while Neptune's trident 
only struck from the earth a salt spring. 
This contest was evidently the subject of 
the sculptures on the western pediment, 
the eastern probably having the group of 
the birth of Minerva from the head of Ju- 


piter. It is worth while to recall the his- 
toric meaning and natural explanation of 
these old mythologies: how Neptune's gift 
of horses, for instance, really meant that 
horses were imported into Greece from 
over the sea; and how to-day that ‘‘ very 
reverent” spirit of the Athenians is shown 
in the fact that a mineral spring still 
flows from the earth among the ruins of 
the Temple of A€sculapius (the God of 
Medicine), on the side of the Acropolis. 
So the Acropolis is full of varied and 
manifold tokens, of temples, statues, and, 
towering over ali, the Parthenon. 





OLD TOMB, STREET OF THE DEAD. 


We saw it in all lights, at all hours 
of the day, from everywhere in Athens, 
close and from a distance. And I see it 
almost as distinctly to-day. It is very 
easy to write down that it is a great 
ruined Doric temple, with ninety -eight 
columns, of which forty-six still stand; 
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that it had in it and about it fifty life- 
size statues, besides the colossal chrysele- 
phantine figure of Athena, which was 
thirty-nine feet high; and that pediment 
and cornice and frieze were all teeming 
with figures in beautiful relief, and brill- 
iant with deep blue and red colors. What 
it was—whiat it is—no measurements and 






TEMPLE OF 


no mere architectural description can 
convey. The remaining figures, even in 
their ruins, are full of movement and of 
life. The flutings of the great pillars, 
tapering slightly towards the capitals and 
converging as they rise, show the most 
perfect and chaste delicacy of style, while 
the power to handle such enormous 
weights of stone shows how engineering 
skill in those old days was at high-water 
mark. But the impression of the Par- 
thenon is not of its details, not of its size, 
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not of its shape. It is immaterial. It is 
almost like a growth. a separate creation. 
It is part of the old citadel hill. It is 
still more part of the fadeless glories of 
the Greece of the heroes, the poets, the 
orators, the athletes of the world. And 
it is almost still more part of the sky, the 
atmosphere, which wraps it and enfolds 











VICTORY. 


it, and glorifies it, and softens it, and heals 
its wounds, and hides its breakings, and 
transfigures it into itself. 

As a building, it was partly temple 
and partly treasure-house from the first. 
It has been Christian church* and Turk- 
ish mosque and powder-magazine. It has 
been robbed by heathen, barbarian, Turk, 
Christian. It belongs to no special coun- 

* As Christian church it was dedicated in honor 
of the Ever-virgin Mary, as before to the virgin god- 
dess Minerva 
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INTERIOR OF THE ACROPOLIS, SHOWING ERECHTHEUM, CARYATIDES, AND THE NORTH SIDE 
OF THE PARTHENON. 


try or century. The tracks of spoilers 
and the traces of decay have left an im- 
press on it, but somehow its intense es- 
sential beauty has beautified their work 
far more than they have disfigured it. 
And, if one may say so reverently, the 
building stands, after all its despoilings, 
as a sort of marble ever-virginity, at- 
tracting, holding, and deserving the ad- 
miration of the world. You go into 
the museum of the Acropolis, or into 
the British Museum, and see the bits of 
‘arvings, the reliefs, the friezes, the stat- 
ues; and somehow you come back to the 
empty pediments and the deflowered cap- 
itals with a sense that no wreck, nor 
theft, nor time, can diminish the dignity 
or lessen the beauty of the building as it 
stands to-day. I must confess to a feel- 
ing that the taking of the Parthenon 
marbles to England by Lord Elgin, whole- 
sale and rather underhand plundering as 
it was, is, on the whole,a mercy. The 
Greece of to-day would have guarded and 
kept them. But then there was little 
reverence or concern in Greece for the 
glory of its monuments, and neither 
meaus nor knowledge nor care to pre- 
serve them. And, either by neglect or 
by efforts at removal, such as the Vene- 
tians made in the seventeenth century, 


the probability is that what is safe now 
in the British Museum would have been 
lost if it had been left in Greece. With 
the present better condition of things in 
the kingdom, and after the precedent of 
the surrender of Corfu, perhaps England 
may cede these marbles to Athens. But 
even so they must go into a museum. 
It would be almost desecration, and I am 
sure it would be injury, to attempt to re- 
place them or to touch the sublime glory 
of the Parthenon as it stands to-day. 

And now it is time for me to confess, 
what I don’t more than half like to ac- 
knowledge, that there is something in 
Athens besides the Acropolis. 

We went with the clear consciousness 
that we could have only five full days in 
Athens, and a good many people thought 
it insufficient almost to absurdity. But 
I have never had much time for anything, 
and so I have trained myself in reading 
and travelling, and looking to get all I 
could in a little time. Jebb and Sandys, 
Perey Gardner and Mahaffy, and Baede- 
ker (which I confess to liking better than 
Murray), had been carefully studied on 
the journey, and I had a very clear idea 
of what could be done, and a still clearer 
idea of what could not be done. There- 
fore we gave up at the start Olympia and 
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OLD TOMB. 


Marathon and Argos and Sunium, and all 
that would have been full of interest and 
attraction, and made up our minds to take 
Athens only, the eve and heart of Greece. 
3ut what an eyeand what a heart of what 
a country! So I laid out my plan of 
sight-seeing. We had every conceivable 
advantage —a carriage all the time: an 
admirable guide, with a splendid Greek 
name, C. Papadopoulos; besides much 
pleasant help from Dr. Manatt, our con- 
sul in Athens, and his secretary, whose 
name was also very purely Greek—Aleci- 
biades Psiaki. Then we had weather 
which made available every instant of 
our time—clear, cool, perfect—and with 
energy and spirit to take advantage of 


everyinstant. The Greek 
was very fascinating to 
me on every hand. It 
was splendid to be in 
the Hétel d’Angleterre, 
in the Place of the Con- 
stitution, and to know it 
as the Zenodochia tés 

Anglias, in the Plateia 

ton Suntagonatos, to find 

the streets called hodoi, 
ton Asomaton (Ghost 

Street), ton Buronos, of 

Byron, of Hermes, of 

Kolonos, of Nicodemus, 

of Constantine, of Eurip 

ides. And it was great 
fun to be called kyrie, to 
say kale-mera for good- 
morning, to ask for 
and get meli hymettou 

(honey of Hymettus), or 

porto kali (oranges). 

Funniest of all to find 

the adaptation of mod- 

ern words into modern 

Greek: beefsteak spelled 

mphiphteki, which — is 

bifteki; and poudringa 

(pudding), and Rok-for 

(cheese)! And I was 

really comforted to find 

that the Greek name of 
the Protestant Church is 

Ekklesia ton Diamartu- 

roménon (the Church of 

the Witnesses). 

"5 We saw the two fa- 
mous rivers, the Ce- 
phissus, which is a little 
stream, and the ITlissus, 
a mere dry brook. We 

drove through the old Bazar. a narrow, 

crowded street, lined with open shops, 
where almost everything may be bought. 

We went into the prison of Socrates, to 

Kolonos, with its memories of Sophocles, 

and the Academia, where Plato taught; 

to the museum of the Acropolis, where 
very fine bits of the old seulptures are 
collected, some lovely reliefs from the 

Parthenon and the Nike Temple, torsos 

and statues, broken and unbroken—very 

much as if, around the still noble and 
erect trunk of a tree stripped by a storm, 
men had carefully gathered and put about 
its roots the broken boughs and scattered 
leaves; to the National Museum, where 
Mr. Cappadios, the director, took us, in per- 
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son, to see some vet unopened rooms. The 
relics of the Mycenze tombs are there, ex- 
quisite gold ornaments, cups and rings 
and necklaces and bracelets, and, most 
touching of all, the token of a mother’s 
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with little children as their dolls. But the 
other, which seems the true theory, is that 
in the old days they used to kill slaves 
and captives, and bury their bodies with 
their dead masters or conquerors, upon the 























TEMPLE OF JUPITER. 


love—the same in all ages—the gold plates 
still bearing the impression of the littie 
form of a baby which had been wrapped 
for burial, the swaddling-bands of its birth 
into the new life. It is a fine new collec- 
tion of rare old things—Arechaic, Pelasgic, 
Greek, Roman,and Byzantine. Some beau- 
tiful Tanagra figurines are here. There 
One, that 
these little terra-cotta statues were buried 


are two theories about these: 


theory that they would be companions to 
them in their journey to the land of 
shades. And at the same time they put 
food of all sorts into their tombs. But 
the later and less cruel custom substituted, 
still for companionship and sustenance, 


‘earthen images of men and women, and 


earthen imitations of fruit and food. 
Some of these terra-cotta vegetables and 
loaves and fruits we saw afterwards in Mr. 
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Knowles’s house in London. Perhaps 
the most curious thing in this museum is 
a really well-carved figure of a washer- 
woman, kneeling, as you see them kneel 
to-day, beside the little rivers, bent over 
and washing clothes. It is of ‘wood, 
roughly but ingeniously carved,and dates 
from three thousand years before Christ. 

We went to the stoai (porches) of Ha- 
drian and Attalus, and of the Giants. 
These are parts of colonnades which were 
the entranceways into a gymnasium or 
into a market- place, splendid in their 
ruins, monolithic columns some of them. 
In the stoa of the Giants the three male 
figures still stand, clear and strong, and 
equal to the burden they no longer bear. 
Among the smaller buildings the most 
beautiful is the Temple of Theseus. It is 
the most unbroken temple in all Greece, 
with its beautiful Doric columns; and the 
reliefs in the metopes are still quite trace- 
able, with the story of the labors of Her- 
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PRISON OF SOCRATES. 


cules on one part, and of Theseus on the 
two sides. It looks little in height and 
size beside the Parthenon and the re- 
maining columns of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter. But it is so perfect and so well pre- 
served as to be full of interest and beauty. 
Two other smaller buildings, too, are full 
of interest: The Tower of the Winds, built 
in the last century before Christ, to hold 
a water-clock and a sun-dial. The cistern 
and conduits for the water still remain; 
and the reliefs on the outside, quite clear 
still, represent the various winds, with the 


inscriptions remaining. And a very fas- 
cinating monument is the Choragie Mon- 
ument of Lysicrates. It is a cireular 


building, with six Corinthian columns, 
and a convex roof of one slab of marble, 
growing into a flower of the acanthus, 
and was built to hold the tripod which 
Lysicrates won in the Dionysian Games. 
A row of similar monuments once ran 
over from the Theatre of Dionysus to the 
centre of the town. The inscription 
on this fixes the date as 335 B.c., 
and the frieze is an amusing series 
of representations of the punishment 
of the Tyrrhenian pirates by Diony- 
sus, who converted them into dol- 
phins, in which shape they leaped 
into the sea. 

The excavations still going on in 
Athens promise new wonders for 
those who are to come there here- 
after. But those we saw are won- 
derful enough. Think of going to 
the old Stadium which Lycurgus 
laid out, three hundred years before 
Christ, for the Panathenzwan Games, 
and finding traces still of the old 
walls, the course, the goal, and the 
seats of the spectators! The two 
theatres, the Odeion and the Theatre 
of Dionysus, are most impressive. 
The Odeion was roofed, and had 
seats for five thousand people, ar- 
ranged in semicireular tiers. The 
older and larger Theatre of Diony- 
sus was open to the sky, with seats 
for thirty thousand people. The 
whole arrangement is perfectly trace- 
able to-day—the stage, the tiers, the 
seats themselves. The first row was 
for the priests, and we read the in- 
scriptions which marked them—the 
Priest of Bacchus, of Jupiter, of Mars, 
of Ceres, of Vulean. Behind them, 
in the centre, is the throne for the 
Emperor, and the seats inscribed for 
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the Archon, the King of Pergamus: the 
Strategos Diogenes. They are beautiful- 
ly carved, of classic shape, and very com- 
fortable, as we can testify, who sat in 
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ion, Which was the second largest Greek 
temple known to have existed. They 
stand there in their stately dignity, beau- 
tiful Corinthian columns, thirteen to- 





TOWER OF THE WINDS, GREEK PRIEST 


them,and went back in wondering thought 
to the days when Aschylus and Sopho- 
cles and Euripides and Aristophanes 
brought out before the admiring crowds 
of Athenians—lovers of new things in art 
as in religion—their immortal plays. 

The most splendid reminiscence of a 
ruin in Athens is in the sixteen columns 
of the old Temple of Jupiter, the Oly mpe- 


AND SHEPHERD IN THE FOREGROUND. 


gether in one group, and three by them- 
selves, one of which lies prostrate on the 
ground. For forty years it has lain on the 
earth, unbroken except in the separation 
of its component pieces. And as its fellows 
outline themselves, still strong and erect, 
against the sky, they seem not only me- 
morials of the grandeur of which they 
made a part, and speaking witnesses of 
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CARYATIDES. 


the past glory of a past 
faithful guardians and watchers over 
their fallen companion. The column was 
blown down in 1852,in a great storm; 
but the reason why it fell, and the rest 
still stand, was found to be that an ant, 
taking advantage of a small opening in 
the cement between the pedestal and the 
base, had worked its way in, and with the 
branching corridors of its nest had grad- 
ually broken away the mortar which held 
it. So that it was weakened at the foun- 
dation, and unable to resist the violence 
of the storm. What ages had failed to 
do, what the enormous power of a furi- 
ous element could not accomplish alone, 
was wrought to its bitter end by the least 


religion, but 
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of all powers in the world, the burrowing 
and building of a little ant. 

We walked through the street of the 
tombs. Among the mass of ruins we 
found the traces of the old double gate- 
way, the dipylon, the principal entrance 
to old Athens, through which also 
went the road to Eleusis, the home of 
Mschylus, and the shrine of the high- 
est and holiest of all heathen worship. 
There are many impressive monuments 
which hold the eye—the Monument of 
Dexilios, which through these twenty- 
two hundred years still shows the figure 
of the warrior on horseback striking down 
his enemies in the Corinthian war; two 
really nobly carved animals of heroic 
size, a hound and a bull. There is the 
grave of the wife of the younger Alci- 
biades, and so on. But the old wonder 
and beauty live longer, with their depth 
of feeling, in the smaller reliefs upon the 
tombs, where the one thought of infinite 
pathos and infinite patience stands clear 
in every feature of each face and in ev- 
ery attitude of every figure—the thought 
of the farewell, with little dream of the 
inner meaning of the word which is con- 
stantly everywhere in them, the cha/re, 
which “hail” and * farewell,” 
with its element of hope: just love break- 
ing the heart with hopelessness, and love 
nerving the heart with courage: a dream, 
a suggestion, a shadow of the illuminated 
patience, the transfigured sorrow, of the 
Christian farewell. The clasped hands, 
the giving of the treasure-box to a faith- 
ful servant, the gift of a bird by a dying 
mother to her little child to distract his 
grief—it is all so true to nature, the same 
the world over, in all ages; all so tender 
with the mystery of death, all so full of 
human feeling, that we turned from it 
with a sense that we were one with the 
very people to whom the ruins and re- 
mains of Athens, as we see them in their 
decay, had been brilliant and glorious in 
the days of their first splendor. 
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A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


I. 
STUART HARLEY: REALIST. 
“if a word could save me, and that word were 
wot the Truth, nay, if it did but swerve a hair’s- 


breadth from the Truth, I would not say it!” 
—LOonNGFELLOW. 


a HARLEY considered himself 
i) a realist. He affected to say that he 
did not write his books; that he merely 
transcribed them from life as he saw it, 
and he insisted always that he saw life 
as it was. 

‘*The mission of the literary man, my 
dear Professor,” he had once been heard 
to say at the club, ‘is not to amuse 
merely; his work is that of an historian, 
and he should be quite as careful to write 
truthfully as is the historian. As for 
creations, he had better leave them to na- 
ture. It is blasphemy for a purely mor- 
tal being to pretend that he can create a 
more interesting character or set of char- 
acters than the Almighty has already 
provided for the use of himself and his 
brothers in literature; that he can in- 
volve these creations in a more dramatic 
series of events than it has occurred to 
an all-wise Providence to put into the 
lives of His creatures; that, by the exer- 
cise of that misleading faculty which the 
writer stvles his imagination, he can por- 
tray phases of life which shall prove of 
more absorbing interest or of greater 
moral value to his readers than those to 
be met with in the every-day life of man 
as he is.” 

Then,” said the Professor, with a dex- 
terous jab of his cue at the pool-balls 
‘then, in your estimation, an author is a 
thing to be led about by the nose by the 
beings he selects for use in his books?” 

* You put it in a rather homely fash 
ion,” returned Harley; ‘‘but, on the 
whole, that is about the size of it.” 

‘*And all a man needs, then, to be an 
author is an eye and a type-writing ma- 
chine?” asked the Professor. 

*Andaregiment of detectives,” drawled 
Dr. Kelly, the voung surgeon, ** to follow 
his characters about.” 

Harley sighed. Surely these men were 
unsympathetic. 

**T can’t expect you to grasp the idea 
exactly,” he said, ‘‘and I can’t explain it 


to you, because you'd become irreverent 
if I tried.” 

‘No, we won't,” said Kelly. ‘*Go on 
and explain it to us—I’m bored, and want 
to be amused.” 

So Harley went on and tried to ex- 
plain how the true realist must be an in- 
spired sort of person, who can rise above 
purely physical limitations; whose eye 
shall be able to pierce the most impene- 
trable of veils; to whom nothing in the 
way of obtaining information as to the 
doings of those specimens of mankind he 
has selected for his pages is an insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

‘Your author, then, is to be a mixture 
of a New York newspaper reporter and 
the Recording Angel?” suggested Kelly. 

‘*T told vou you'd become irreverent,” 
said Harley; *‘ nevertheless, even in your 
irreverence, you have expressed the idea. 
The writer must be omniscient as far as 
his characters are concerned —he must 
have an eye which shall see all that they 
do, what their motives are, and the cour- 
age to put it all down truthfully, neither 
adding nor subtracting, coloring only 
where color is needed to make the moral 
lesson he is trying to teach stand out the 
more vividly.” 

‘In short. vou'd have him become a 
photographer.” said the Professor. 

‘*More truly a soulseape-painter,” re- 
torted Harley, with enthusiasm. 

** Heavens!” cried the Doctor, dropping 
his cue with a loud clatter to the floor. 
‘*Soulscape! Here's a man talking about 
not creating, and then throws out an 
invention like soulseape! Harley, you 
ought to write a dictionary. With a 
word like soulseape to start with, it would 
sweep the earth!” 

Harley laughed. He was a good-na- 
tured man, and he was strong enough 
in his convictions not to weaken for the 
mere reason that somebody else had rid- 
iculed them. In _ fact, everybody else 
might have ridiculed them, and Harley 
would still have stood true, once he was 
convinced that he was right. 

‘You go on sawing people's legs off, 
Billy.” he said, good-naturedly. ‘* That's 
a thing you know about; and as for the 
Professor, he can go on showing you and 
the rest of mankind just why the short- 
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est distance between two points is in a 
straight line. I'll take your collective and 
separate words for anything on the sub- 
ject of surgery or mathematics, but when 
it comes to my work I wouldn't bank on 
your theories if they were endorsed by 
the Rothschilds.” 

‘* He'll never write a decent book in 
his life if he clings to that theory,” 
said Kelly, after Harley had departed. 
‘‘There’s precious little in the way of 
the dramatic nowadays in the lives of 
people one cares to read about.” 

Nevertheless, Harley had written inter- 
esting books, books which had brought 
him reputation, and what is termed gen- 
teel poverty—that is to say, his glory was 
great considering his age, and his com- 
pensation was just large enough to make 
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life painful to him. A little more was 
all he needed. 

“If I could afford to write only when 
[ feel like it,” he said, ‘*how happy I 
should be! But these orders—they make 
me a driver of men, and not their histo- 
rian.” 

In fact, Harley was in that unfortu- 
nate, and at the same time happy, posi- 
tion where he had many orders for thie 
product of his pen, and such financial ne- 
cessities that he could not afford to de- 
cline one of them. 

And it was this very situation which 
made his rebellious heroine of whom I 
have essayed to write so sore a trial to 
the struggling young author. 

It was early in May, 1895, that Harley 
had received a note from Messrs. Her 
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ring, Beemer, and Chadwick, the publish- 
ers, asking for a story from his pen for 
their popular ** Blue and Silver Series.” 

‘*The success of your Tiffin- Talk,” they 
wrote, ‘‘has been such that we are pre- 
pared to offer you our highest terms for 
a short story of 30,000 words, or there- 
abouts, to be published in our * Blue and 
Silver Series.” We should like to have it 
a love-story if possible; but whatever it 
is, it must be characteristic, and ready for 
publication in November. We shall need 
to have the manuscript by September 1st 
at latest. If you can let us have the first 
few chapters in August, we can send them 
at once to Mr. Gibson, whom it is our In- 
tention to have illustrate the story, pro- 
vided he can be got to do it.” 

The letter closed with a few formalities 
of an unimportant and stereotyped na- 
ture, and Hariey immediately called at 
the office of Messrs. Herring, Beemer, and 
Chadwick, where, after learning that their 
best terms were no more unsatisfactory 
than publishers’ best terms generally are, 
he accepted the commission. 

And then, returning to his apartment, 
he went into what Kelly called one of 
his trances. 

‘**He goes into one of his trances,” 
Kelly had said, ‘* hoists himself up to his 
little elevation, and peeps into the private 
life of hot pollot until he strikes some- 
thing worth putting down—and the re- 
suit he calls literature.” 

‘Yes, and the people buy it, and vead 
it, and call for more,” said the Professor. 

‘* Possibly because they love notorie- 
ty. said Kelly, *‘and they think if they 
call for more often enough, he will final- 
ly peep in at their key-holes and write 
them up. If he ever puts me into one of 
his books I'll waylay him at night and 
amputate his writing-hand.” 

‘He won't,” said the Professor. ‘‘I 
asked him once why he didn’t, and he 
said you'd never do in one of his books, 
because you didn’t belong to real life at 
all. He thinks you are some new exper- 
iment of an enterprising Providence, and 
he doesn’t want to use you until he sees 
how you turn out.” 

** He could put me down as I go,” sug- 
gested the Doctor. 

‘That's so,” replied the other. ‘I 
told him so, but he said he had no desire 
to write a lot of burlesque sketches con- 
taining no coherent idea.” 

‘Oh, he said that, did he?” observed the 





Doctor, with a smile. ‘* Well—wait till 
Stuart Harley comes to me for a prescrip- 
tion. Ill get even with him. I'll give 
him a pill, and he’ll disappear—for ten 
days.” 

Whether it was as Kelly said or not, 
that Harley went into a trance and poked 
his nose into the private life of the people 
he wrote about, it was a fact that while 
meditating upon the possible output of 
his pen our author was as deaf to his sur- 
roundings as though he had departed into 
another world, and it rarely happened 
that his mind emerged from that condi- 
tion without bringing along with it some- 
thing of value to him in his work. 

So it was upon this May morning. For 
an hour or two Harley lay quiescent, ap- 
parently gazing out of his flat window 
over the uninspiring chimney-pots of New 
York, at the equally uninspiring Long 
Island station on the far side of the East 
River. It was well for him that his eye 
was able to see, and yet not see: forget- 
fulness of those smoking chimney-pots, 
the red-zincked roofs, the flapping under- 
clothing of the poorer than he, hung out 
to dry on the tenement tops, was essen- 
tial to the construction of such a story as 
Messrs. Herring, Beemer, and Chadwick 
had in mind; and Harley successfully for- 
got them, and coming back to conscious- 
ness, brought with him the dramatis 
persone of his story —and, taken as a 
whole, they were an interesting lot. The 
hero was like most of those gentlemen 
who live their little lives in the novels 
of the day, only Harley had modified his 
accomplishments in certain directions. 
Robert Osborne—such was his name— 
was not the sort of man to do impossible 
things for his heroine. I am not sure 
that if he had happened to see her strug- 
gling in the ocean he would have jumped 
in to rescue her without first stopping to 
remove such of his garments as might 
impede his progress back to land again. 
In short, he was not one of those impetu- 
ous heroes that we read about so often 
and see so seldom; but, taken altogether, 
he was sufficiently attractive to please 
the American girl who might be expected 
to read Harley's book; for that was one 
of the stipulations of Messrs. Herring, 
Beemer, and Chadwick when they made 
their verbal agreement with Harley. 

‘*Make it go with the girls, Harley,” 
Mr. Chadwick had said. ‘* Men haven't 
time to read anything but the newspapers 
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in this country. Hit the girls, and your 
fortune is made.” 

Harley didn’t exactly see how his for- 
tune was going to be made on the best 
terms of Messrs. Herring, Beemer, and 
Chadwick, even if he hit the girls with 
all the foree of a battering-ram, but he 
promised to keep the idea in mind, and 
remained in his trance a trifle longer than 
might otherwise have been necessary, en- 
deavoring to select tlhe unquestionably 


MARIONETTE?’ 


correct hero for his story, and Osborne 
was the result. Osborne was moderately 
witty. His repartee smacked somewhat 
of the refined comic paper—that is to say, 
it was smart and cynical, and not always 
suited to the surroundings; but it wasn't 
vulgar or dull, and his personal appear 
ance was calculated to arouse the liveli 
est interest. He was clean shaven and 
clean cut. He looked more like Richard 
Harding Davis than Byron, aud had prob 
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ably played football and the banjo in 
college—Harley did not go back that far 
with him—all of which, it must be admit- 
ted, was pretty well calculated to assure 
the fulfilment of Harley’s promise that 
the man should please the American girl. 
Of course the story was provided with a 
villain also, but he was a villain of a 
mild type. Mild villany was an essential 
part of Harley’s literary creed, and this 
particular person was not conceived in 
heresy. His name was to have been 
Horace Balderstone, and with him Har- 
ley intended to introduce a lively satire 
on the employment, by certain contempo- 
rary writers, of the supernatural to pro- 
duce dramatic effects. Balderstone was 
of course to be the rival of Osborne. In 
this respect Harley was commonplace— 
to his mind the villain always had to be 
the rival of the hero, which in real life 
is not an invariable rule by any means. 
Indeed, there have been many instances 
in real life where the villain and the hero 
have been on excellent terms, and to the 
great benefit of the hero too. But in this 
case Balderstone was to follow in the rut, 
and become the rival of Osborne for the 
hand of Marguerite Andrews—the hero- 
ine. Balderstone was to write a book, 
which for a time should so fascinate Miss 
Andrews that she would be blind to the 
desirability of Osborne as a husband- 
elect; a book full of the weird and thrill- 
ing, dealing with theosophy and spirit- 
ualism, and all other ‘‘ Tommyrotisms,” 
as Harley called them, all of which, of 
course, was to be the making and the 
undoing of Balderstone; for equally of 
course, in the end, he would become crazed 
by the use of opium—the inevitable end 
of writers of that stamp. Osborne would 
rescue Marguerite from his fatal influ- 
ence, and the last chapter would end with 
Marguerite lying pale and wan upon her 
sick-bed, recovering from the mental pros- 
tration which the influence over hers of 
a mind like Balderstone’s was sure to 
produce, holding Osborne’s hand in hers, 
and ‘‘smiling a sweet recognition at the 
lover to whose virtues she had so long 
been blind.” Osborne would murmur, 
** At last!” and the book would close with 
a ‘‘ first kiss,” followed closely by six or 
eight pages of advertisements of other 
publications of Messrs. Herring, Beemer, 
and Chadwick. I mention the latter to 
show how thoroughly realistic Harley 
was. He thought out his books so truly 
Vou, XCIII.—No. 553.—2 


and so fully before he sat down to write 
them that he seemed to see each writ- 
ten, printed, made and bound before 


him, a concrete thing from cover to 


cover. 

Besides Osborne and Balderstone and 
Miss Andrews—of whom I shall at this 
time not speak at length, since the bal- 
ance of this little narrative is to be de- 
voted to the setting forth of her peculiari- 
ties and charms—there were a number of 
minor characters, not so necessary to the 
story perhaps as they might have been, 
but interesting enough in their way, and 
very well calculated to provide the mate- 
rial needed for the filling out of the re- 
quired number of pages. Furthermore, 
they completed the picture. 

‘*I don’t want to put in three vivid 
figures, and leave the reader to imagine 
that the rest of the world has been wiped 
out of existence,” said Harley, as he talked 
itover with me. ‘‘Thatis not art. There 
should be three types of character in 
every book—the positive, the average, and 
the negative. In that way you grade 
your story off into the rest of the world, 
and your reader feels that while he may 
never have met the positive characters, he 
has met the average or the negative, or 
both, and is therefore by one of these 
links connected with the others, and that 
gives him a personal interest in the story; 
and it’s the reader's personal interest that 
the writer is after.” 

So Miss Andrews was provided with a 
very conventional aunt—the kind of 
woman you meet with everywhere; most 
frequently in church squabbles and hotel 
parlors, however. Mrs. Corwin was this 
lady’s name, and she was to enact the 
role of chaperon to Miss Andrews. With 
Mrs. Corwin, by force of circumstances, 
came a pair of twin children, like those 
in the Heavenly Twins, only more real, 
and not so Sarah Grandiose in their man- 
ners and wit. 

These persons Harley booked for the 
steamship New York, sailing from New 
York city for Southampton on the third 
day of July, 1895. The action was to 
open at that time, and Marguerite An- 
drews was to meet Horace Balderstone 
on that vessel on the evening of the sec- 
ond day out, with which incident the in- 
terest of Harley’s story was to begin. 
But Harley had counted without his 
heroine. The rest of his cast were safely 
stowed on board and ready for action at 
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the appointed hour, but the heroine 
missed the steamer by three minutes, 
and it was all Harley’s own fault. 


II. 
A PRELIMINARY TRIAL. 


‘*7°ll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield.” 
—‘* Mercuant or VENICE,” 


THE extraordinary failure of Miss An- 
drews, cast for a star réle in Stuart Har- 
ley’s tale of Love and Villany to appear 
upon the stage selected by the author 
for her début, must be explained. As I 
have already stated at the close of the 
preceding chapter, it was entirely Har- 
ley’s own fault. He had studied Miss 
Andrews too superficially to grasp thor- 
oughly the more refined subtleties of her 
nature, and he found out, at a moment 
when it was too late to correct his error, 
that she was not a woman to be slighted 
in respect to the conventionalities of po- 
lite life, however trifling to a man of 
Harley’s stamp these might seem. She 
was a stickler for form; and when she 
was summoned to go on board of an 
ocean steamship and take part in a ro- 
mance for the mere aggrandizement of 
a young author, she intended that he 
should not ignore the proprieties, even if 
in a sense the proprieties to which she 
referred did antedate the period at which 
his story was to open. She was willing 
to appear, but it seemed to her that Stuart 
Harley ought to see to it that she was 
escorted to the scene of action with the 
ceremony due to one of her position. 

‘* What does he take me for?” she asked 
of Mrs.Corwin, indignantly, on the eve of 
her departure. ‘‘Am I a mere mario- 
nette, to obey his slightest behest, and at 
a moment's notice? Am I to dance when 
Stuart Harley pulls the string?” 

‘‘Not at all, my dear Marguerite,” 
said Mrs. Corwin, soothingly. ‘If he 
thought that, he would not have selected 
you for his story. I think you ought to 
feel highly complimented that Mr. Harley 
should choose you for one of his books, 
and for such a conspicuous part,too. Look 
at me; doIcomplain? Am I holding out 
for the proprieties? And yet what is my 
situation? I’m simply dragged in by the 
hair; and my poor children, instead of 
having a nice noisy Fourth of July at the 
sea-shore, must needs be put upon a great 
floating caravansary, to suffer seasickness 
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and the other discomforts of ocean travel, 
so as to introduce a little juvenile fun into 
this great work of Mr. Harley’s—and yet 
I bow my head meekly and go. Why? 
Because I feel that, inconspicuous though 
I shall be, nevertheless Iam highly hon- 
ored that Mr. Harley should select me 
from among many for the uses of his 
gifted pen.” 

‘* You are prepared, then,” retorted Mar- 
guerite, ‘‘ to place yourself unreservedly 
in Mr. Harley’s hands? Shall you flirt 
with the Captain if he thinks your doing 
so will add to the humorous or dramatic 
interest of his story? Will you permit 
your children to make impertinent re- 
marks to every one aboard ship; to pick 
up sailors’ slang and use it at the dining- 
table—in short, to make themselves ob- 
noxiously clever at all times,in order that 
Mr. Harley’s critics may say that his book 
fairly scintillates with wit, and gives grat- 
ifying evidence that ‘the rising young 
author’ has made a deep and careful an- 
alysis of the juvenile heart’’? 

‘*Mr. Harley is too much of a gentle- 
man, Marguerite, to place me and my 
children in a false or ridiculous light,” 
returned Mrs. Corwin, severely. ‘*‘And 
even if he were not a gentleman, he is 
too true a realist to make me do anything 
which in the nature of things I should 
not do—which disposes of your entirely 
uncalled-for remark about the Captain 
and myself. As for the children, Tom- 
mie would not repeat sailors’ lingo at the 
table under any circumstances, and Jen- 
nie will not make herself obnoxiously 
clever at any time, because she has been 
brought up too carefully to fail to re- 
spect her elders. Both she and Tommie 
understand themselves thoroughly; and 
when Mr. Harley understands them, which 
he cannot fail to do after a short acquaint- 
ance, he will draw them as they are; and 
if previous to his complete understanding 
of their peculiarities he introduces into 
his story something foreign to their na- 
tures and obnoxious to me, their mother, 
I have no doubt he will correct his error 
when he comes to read the proofs of his 
story and sees his mistake.” 

‘* You have great confidence in Stuart 
Harley,” retorted Miss Andrews, gazing 


out of the window with a pensive cast of 
countenance. 

‘*Haven’t you?” asked Mrs. Corwin, 
quickly. 

‘* As a man, yes,” returned Marguerite. 
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‘“*As an author, however, I think he is 
open to criticism. He is not always true 
to the real. Look at Lord Barncastle, in 
his study of English manners! Barncas- 
tle, as he drew him, was nothing but a 
New York society man with a title, living 
in England. That is to say, he talked 
like an American, thought like one—there 
was no point of difference between them.” 

‘*‘And why should there be?” asked 
Mrs. Corwin. ‘‘If a New York society 
man is generally a weak imitation of an 
English peer—and no one has ever denied 
that such is the case—why shouldn't an 
English peer be represented as a sort of 
intensified New York society man?” 

‘* Besides,” said Miss Andrews, ignoring 
Mrs. Corwin’s point, ‘‘I don’t care to be 
presented too really to the reading pub- 

lic, especially on board a ship. I never 
“yet knew a woman who looked well the 
second day out, and if I were to be pre- 
sented as I always am the second day out, 
I should die of mortification. My hair 
goes out of curl, my face is the color of 
an unripe peach, and if I do go up on 
deck it is because I am so thoroughly mis- 
erable that I do not care who sees me or 
what the world thinks of me. I think it 
is very inconsiderate of Mr. Harley to 
open his story on an ocean steamer; and, 
what is more, I don't like the American 
line. Too many Americans of the brass- 
band type travel on it. Stuart Harley 
said so himself in his last book of foreign 
travel; but he sends me out on it just 
the same, and expects me to be satisfied. 
Perhaps he thinks I like that sort of 
American. If he does, he’s got more im- 
agination than he ever showed in his 
books.” 

‘*You must get to the other side in 
some way,” said Mrs. Corwin. ‘‘It is at 
Venice that the trouble with Balderstone 
is to come, and that Osborne topples him 
over into the Grand Canal, and rescues 
you from his baleful influence.” 

‘*Humph !” said Marguerite, with a 
scornful shrug of her shoulders. ‘* Rob- 
ert Osborne! A likely sort of person to 
rescue me from anything! He wouldn't 
have nerve enough to rescue me from a 
grasshopper if he were armed to the teeth. 
Furthermore, I shall not go to Venice in 
August. It’s bad enough in April—damp 
and hot—the home of malaria—an asylum 
for artistic temperaments; and insecty. 
No, my dear aunt, even if I overlook 
everything else to please Mr. Harley, 


he’ll have to modify the Venetian part 
of that story, for I am determined that 
no pen of his shall force me into Italy at 
this season. I wouldn’t go there to please 
Shakespeare, much less Stuart Harley. 
Let the affair come off at Interlaken, if 
it is to come off at all, which I doubt.” 

‘*There is no Grand Canal at Inter- 
laken,” said Mrs. Corwin, sagely; for she 
had been an omnivorous reader of Bae- 
deker since she had learned the part she 
was to play in Harley’s book, and was 
therefore well up in geography. 

‘*No; but there’s the Jungfrau. Os- 
borne can push Balderstone down the 
side of an Alp and kill him,” returned 
Miss Andrews, viciously. 

‘““Why, Marguerite! How can you 
talk so? Mr. Harley doesn’t wish to have 
Balderstone killed,” cried Mrs. Corwin, 
aghast. ‘‘If Osborne killed Balderstone 
he’d be a murderer, and they’d execute 
him.” 

‘** Which is exactly what I want,” said 
Miss Andrews, firmly. ‘‘If he lives, it 
pleases the omnipotent Mr. Harley that I 
shall marry him, and I positively— Well, 
just you wait and see.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 

‘*Then I suppose you will decline to 
go abroad altogether?” asked Mrs. Cor- 
win after a while; ‘‘and Mr. Harley will 
be forced to get some one else; and I—I 
shall be deprived of a pleasant tour—be- 
cause I’m only to be one of the party 
because I’m your aunt.” 

Mrs. Corwin’s lip quivered a little as 
she spoke. She had anticipated much 
pleasure from her trip. 

**No, I shall not decline to go,” Miss 
Andrews replied. ‘‘I expect to go, but 
it is entirely on your account. I must 
say, however, that Stuart Harley will find 
out, to his sorrow, that I am not a doll, to 
be worked with a string. I shall give 
him a scare at the outset which will show 
him that I know the rights of a heroine, 
and that he must respect them. For in- 
stance, he cannot ignore my comfort. Do 
you suppose that because his story is to 
open with my beautiful self on board that 
ship, I’m to be there without his making 
any effort to get me there? NotI. You 
and the children and Osborne and Bal- 
derstone may go down any way you 
please. You may go down on the ele- 
vated railroad or on foot. You may go 
on the horse-cars, or you may go on the 
luggage-van. It is immaterial to me 
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what you do; but when it comes to my- 
self, Stuart Harley must provide a car- 
riage, or I miss the boat. I don’t wish to 
involve you in this. You want to go, 
and are willing to go in his way, which 
simply means turning up at the right 
moment, with no trouble to him. From 
your point of view it is all right. You 
are anxious to go abroad, and are grateful 
to Mr. Harley for letting you go. For 
me, however, he must do differently. I 
have no particular desire to leave Amer- 
ica, and if I go at all it is as a favor to 
him, and he must act accordingly. It is 
a case of carriage or no heroine. If I’m 
left behind, you and the rest can go along 
without me. I shall do very well, and it 
will be Mr. Harley’s own fault. It may 
hurt his story somewhat, but that is no 
concern of mine.” 

‘*T suppose the reason why he doesn’t 
send a carriage is that that part of your 
life doesn’t appear in his story,” explained 
Mrs. Corwin. 

‘That doesn’t affect the point that he 
ought to send one,” said Marguerite. 
‘‘He needn't write up the episode of the 
ride to the pier unless he wants to, but 
the fact remains that it’s his duty to see 
me safely on board from my house, and 
that he shall do, or I fail him at the mo- 
ment he needs me. If he is selfish enough 
to overlook the matter, he must suffer the 
consequences. ” 

All of which, I think, was very reason- 
able. No heroine likes to feel that she is 
called into being merely to provide copy 
for the person who is narrating her story ; 
and to be impressed with the idea that 
the moment she is off the stage she must 
shift entirely for herself is too humilia- 
ting to be compatible with true heroism. 

Now it so happened that in his medita- 
tions upon that opening chapter on board 
of the New York, Stuart realized that his 
story of Miss Andrews’s character had in- 
deed been too superficial. He found that 
out at the moment he sat down to de- 
scribe her arrival at the pier, as it would 
be in all likelihood. What would she 
say the moment she—the moment she 
what?—the moment she ‘‘emerged from 
the perilous stream of vehicles which 
crowd West Street from morning until 
night,” or the moment ‘“‘ she stepped out 
of the cab as it drew up at the foot of the 
gangway”? That was the point. How 
would she arrive, on foot or in a cab? 
Which way would she come, and at what 


time must she start from home? Should 
she come alone, or should Mrs. Corwin 
and the twins come with her?—or would 
a woman of her stamp not be likely to 
have an intimate friend to accompany 
her to the steamer? Stuart was a rapid 
thinker, and as he pondered over these 
problems it did not take him long to 
reach the conclusion that a cab was ne- 
cessary for Miss Andrews; that Mrs. Cor- 
win and the twins, with Osborne and 
Balderstone, might get aboard in their 
own way. He also decided that it would 
be an excellent plan to have Marguerite’s 
old school friend Mrs. Willard accom- 
pany her to the steamer. By an equally 
rapid bit of thought he concluded that if 
the cab started from the Andrews apart- 
ment at Fifty-ninth Street and Central 
Park at 9.30 A.M., the trip to the pier 
could easily be made in an hour, which 
would be in ample time, since the sailing 
hour of the New York was eleven. Un- 
fortunately Harley, in his hurry, forgot 
two or three incidents of departures gen- 
erally, especially departures of women, 
which he should not have overlooked. 
It was careless of him to forget that a 
woman about to travel abroad wants to 
make herself as stunning as she possibly 
can on the day of departure, so that the 
impression she will make at the start 
shall be strong enough to carry her 
through the dowdy stage which comes, 
as Marguerite had intimated, on the sec- 
ond and third days at sea; and to expect 
a woman like Marguerite Andrews, who 
really had no responsibilities to call her 
up at an early hour, to be ready at 9.30 
sharp, was a fatal error, unless he pro- 
vided his cab with an unusually fast 
horse, or a pair of horses, both of which 
Harley neglected to do. Miss Andrews 
was twenty minutes late at starting the 
first time, and just a half-hour behind 
schedule time when, having rushed back 
to her rooms for her gloves, which in the 
excitement of the moment she had for- 
gotten, she started finally for the ship. 
Even then all would have been well had 
the unfortunate author not overlooked 
one other vital point. Instead of send- 
ing the cab straight down Fifth Avenue, 
to Broadway, to Barclay Street, he sent 
it down Sixth, and thence through Green- 
wich Village, emerging at West Street at 
its junction with Christopher, and then 
the inevitable happened. 
The cab was blocked ! 
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‘*T had no idea it was so far,” said Mar- 
guerite, looking out of the cab window at 
the crowded and dirty thoroughfare. 

‘*It’s a good mile further yet,” replied 
Mrs. Willard. ‘‘I shall have just that 
much more of your society.” 

‘It looks to me,” said Marguerite, with 
a short laugh, as the cab came suddenly 
to a halt-—‘‘it looks to me as if you were 
likely to have more than that of it; for 
we are in an apparently inextricable, im- 
movable mixture of trucks, horse - cars, 
and incompetent policemen, and nothing 
short of a miracle will get us a mile fur- 
ther along in twenty minutes.” 

‘*I do believe you are right,” said Mrs. 
Willard, looking at her watch anxiously. 
‘* What will you do if you miss the steam- 
er?” 

‘*Eseape a horrid fate,” laughed Mar- 
guerite, gayly. 

‘*Poor Mr. Harley—why, it'll upset his 
whole story,” said Mrs. Willard. 

‘*And save his reputation,” said Mar- 
guerite. ‘‘It wouldn’t have been real, 
that story,” she added. ‘‘In the first 
place, Balderstone couldn’t write a story 
that would fascinate me; he could never 
acquire a baleful influence over me; and 
finally, I never should marry Robert Os- 
borne under any circumstances. He’s not 
at all the style of man I admire. I’m 
willing to go along and let Mr. Harley 
try to work it out his way, but he will 
give it up as a bad idea before long—if I 
catch the boat; and if 1 don’t, then he'll 
have to modify the story. That modified, 
I’m willing to be his heroine.” 

‘*But your aunt and the twins—they 
must be aboard by this time. They will 
be worried to death about you,” suggested 
Mrs. Willard. 

‘For a few moments—but Aunt Emma 
wanted to go, and she and the rest of them 
will have a good time, I’ve no doubt,” re- 
plied Miss Andrews,calmly; and here Stu- 
art Harley’s heroine actually chuckled. 
‘‘And maybe Mr. Harley can make a 
match between Aunt Emma and Osborne, 
which will suit the publishers and please 
the American girl,” she said, gleefully. ‘‘I 
almost hope we do miss it.” 

And miss it they did, as I have already 
told you, by three minutes. As the cab 
entered the broad pier, the great steamer 
moved slowly but surely out into the 
stream, and Mrs. Willard and Mr. Har- 
ley’s heroine were just in time to see Mrs. 
Corwin wildly waving her parasol at the 


Captain on the bridge, beseeching him in 
agonized tones to go back just for a mo- 
ment, while two separate and distinct 
twins, one male and .one female, peered 
over the rail, weeping bitterly. Incident- 
ally mention may be made of two young 
men, Balderstone and Osborne, who sat 
chatting gayly together in the smoking- 
room. 

‘* Well, Osborne,” said one, lighting his 
cigar, ‘‘ she didn't arrive.” 

‘*No,” smiled the other. ‘‘ Fact is, 
Balderstone, I’m glad of it. She’s too 
snippy for me, and I’m afraid I should 
have quarrelied with you about her in a 
half-hearted, unconvincing manner.” 

‘‘T’m afraid I'd have been the same,” 
rejoined Balderstone; ‘‘for, between us, 
there’s a pretty little brunette from Chi- 
cago up on deck, and Marguerite Andrews 
would have got little attention from me 
while she was about, unless Harley vio- 
lently outraged my feelings and his own 
convictions.” 

And so the New York sailed out to 
sea, and Marguerite Andrews watched her 
from the pier until she had faded from 
view. , 

As for Stuart Harley, the author, he 
sat in his study wringing his hands and 
cursing his carelessness. 

‘*Tll have to modify the whole story 
now,” he said, impatiently, ‘‘ since it is out 
of my power to bring the New York back 
into port, with my hero, villain, chaperon, 
and twins; but whenever or wherever the 
new story may be laid, Marguerite An- 
drews shall be the heroine—she interests 
me. Meantime let Mrs. Willard chaperon 
her.” 

And closing his manuscript book with 
a bang, Harley lit a cigarette, put on his 
hat, and went to the club. 


III. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION BEGINS. 
** Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 


Tho’ they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human.”—Burys. 


WHEY, a few days later, Harley came to 
the reconstruction of his story, he began to 
appreciate the fact that what had seemed 
at first to be his misfortune was, on the 
whole, a matter for congratulation; and 
as he thought over the people he had sent 
to sea, he came to rejoice that Marguerite 
was not one of the party. 
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** Osborne wasn’t her sort, after all,” he 
mused to himself that night over his cof- 
fee. ‘‘He hadn’t much mind. I’m afraid 
I banked too much on his good looks, and 
too little upon what I might call her in- 
dependence; for of all the heroines I ever 
had, she is the most sufficient unto her- 
self. Had she gone along I’m half afraid 
I couldn’t have got rid of Balderstone so 
easily either, for he’s a determined devil 
as I see him; and his intellectual qualities 
were so vastly superior to those of Os- 
borne that by mere contrast they would, 
most certainly have appealed to her 
strongly. The baleful influence might 
have affected her seriously, and Os- 
borne was never the man to overcome 
it, and strict realism would have forced 
her into an undesirable marriage. Yes, 
I'm glad it turned out the way it did; 
she’s too good for either of them. I 
couldn’t have done the tale as I intended 
without a certain amount of compulsion, 
which would never have worked out well. 
She’d have been miserable with Osborne 
fora husband anyhow, even if he did suc- 
ceed in outwitting Balderstone.” 

Then Harley went into a trance for a 
moment. From this he emerged almost 
immediately with a laugh. The travellers 
on the sea had come to his mind. 

‘*Poor Mrs. Corwin,” he said, ‘‘ she’s 
awfully upset. I shall have to give her 
some diversion. Let’s see, what shall it 
be? She’s a widow, young and fascina- 
ting. Hm—not a bad foundation for a 
romance. There must be a man on the 
ship who’d like her; but, hang it all! 
there are those twins. Not much romance 
for her with those twins along, unless the 
man’s a fool; and she’s too fine a woman 
for a fool. Men don’t fall in love with 
whole families that way. Now if they 
had only been left on the dock with Miss 
Andrews, it would have worked up well. 
Mrs. Corwin could have fascinated some 
fellow-traveller, won his heart, accepted 
him at Southampton, and told him about 
the twins afterwards. As a test of his 
affection that would be a strong situa- 
tion; but with the twins along, making 
the remarks they are likely to make, and 
all that—no, there is no hope for Mrs. 
Corwin, except in a juvenile story—some- 
thing like ‘Two Twins in a Boat, not to 
Mention the Widow,’ or something of that 
sort. Poor woman! [ll let her rest in 
peace, for the present. She'll enjoy her 
trip,anyhow; and as for Osborne and Bal- 


derstone, I’ll let them fight it out for that. 
dark-eyed little woman from Chicago I 
saw on board, and when the best man 
wins, I’]] put the whole thing into a short 
story.” 

Then began a new quest for characters 
to go with Marguerite Andrews. 

‘‘She must have a chaperon, to begin 
with,” thought Harley. ‘‘ That is indis- 
pensable. Herring, Beemer, and Chad- 
wick regard themselves as conservators 
of public morals, in their ‘Blue and Sil- 
ver Series,’ so a girl unmarried and with- 
out a chaperon would never do for this 
book. If they were to publish it in their 
‘Yellow Prism Series’ I could fling all such 
considerations to the winds, for there they 
cater to stronger palates, palates cultiva- 
ted by French literary cooks, and mor- 
als need not be considered, provided the 
story is well told and likely to sell; but 
this is for the other series, and a chaperon 
is a sine qua non. Marguerite doesn't 
need one half as much as the girls in the 
‘Yellow Prism’ books, but she’s got to have 
one just the same, or the American girl 
will not read about her: and who is bet- 
ter than Dorothy Willard, who has charge 
of her now?” 

Harley slapped his knee with delight. 

‘** How fortunate I'd provided her!” he 
said. ‘‘I’ve got my start already, and 
without having to think very hard over 
it either.” 

The trance began again, and lasted sev- 
eral hours, during which time Kelly and 
the Professor stole softly into Harley’s 
rooms, and perceiving his condition, re- 
spected it. : 

** He’s either asleep or imagining,” said 
the Professor, in a whisper. 

‘** He can’t imagine,” returned the Doc- 
tor. ‘‘Callit—realizing. Whatever it is 
he’s up to, we mustn't interfere. There 
isn’t any use waking him anyhow. I 
know where he keeps his cigars. Let's sit 
down and have a smoke.” 

This the intruders did, hoping that soon- 
er or later their host would observe their 
presence; but Harley lay in blissful un- 
consciousness of their coming, and they 
finally grew weary of waiting. 

‘**He must be at work on a ten-volume 
novel,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ Let's go.” 

And with that they departed. Night 
came on, and with it darkness, but Harley 
never moved. The fact was he was going 
through an examination of the human 
race to find a man good enough for Mar- 
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guerite Andrews, and it speaks volumes 
for the interest she had suddenly inspired 
in his breast that it took him so long to 
find what he wanted. 

Along about nine o'clock he gave a 
deep sigh and returned to earth. 

‘*T guess I’ve got him,” he said, weari- 
ly, rubbing his forehead, which began to 
ache a trifle. ‘‘I’ll model him after the 
Professor. He’sa good fellow, moderately 
good-looking, has position, and certainly 
knows something, as professors go. I 
doubt if he is imposing enough for the 
American girl generally, but he’s the best 
I can get in the time at my disposal.” 

So the Professor was unconsciously 
slated for the office of hero; Mrs. Willard 
was cast for chaperon; the Doctor, in 
spite of Harley’s previous resolve not to 
use him, was to be introduced for the com- 
edly element; and the villain selected was 
the usual poverty-stricken foreigner with 
a title and a passion for wealth, which a 
closer study of his heroine showed Har- 
ley that Miss Andrews possessed; for on 
her way home from the pier she took 
Mrs. Willard to the Amsterdam and 
treated her to a luncheon which nothing 
short of a ten-dollar bill would pay for, 
after which the two went shopping, re- 
plenishing Miss Andrews’s wardrobe— 
most of which lay snugly stored in the 
hold of the New York, and momentarily 
getting further and further away from its 
fair owner—in the course of which tour 
Miss Andrews expended a sum which, 
had Harley possessed it, would have made 
it unnecessary for him to write the book 
he had in mind at all. 

‘It’s good she’s rich,” sighed Harley. 
‘That will make it all the easier to 
have her go to Newport and attract the 
Count.” 

At the moment that Harley spoke these 
words to himself Mrs. Willard and Mar- 
guerite, accompanied by Mr. Willard, en- 
tered the mansion of the latter on Fifth 
Avenue. They had spent the afternoon 
and evening at the Andrews apartment, 
arranging for its closing until the return 
of Mrs. Corwin. Marguerite meanwhile 
was to be the guest of the Willards. 

‘*Next week we'll run up to Newport,” 
said Dorothy. ‘‘The house is ready, and 
Bob is going for his cruise.” 

Marguerite looked at her curiously for 
a moment. 

‘Did you intend to go there all along?” 
she asked. 


‘* Yes—of course. Why do you ask?” 
returned Mrs. Willard. 

‘“ Why that very idea came into my 
mind at the moment,” replied Marguerite. 
**T thought this afternoon I'd run up to 
Riverdale and stay with the Hallidays 
next week, when all of a sudden Newport 
came into my mind, and it has been strug- 
gling there with Riverdale for two hours 
—until I almost began to believe some- 
body was trying to compel me to go to 
Newport. If it is your idea, and has been 
all along, I'll go; but if Stuart Harley is 
trying to get me down there for literary 
purposes, I simply shall not do it.” 

‘* You had better dismiss that idea from 
your mind at once, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Willard. ‘‘Mr. Harley never compels. 
No compulsion is the corner-stone of his 
literary structure; free will is his creed: 
you may count on that. If he means to 
make you his heroine still, it will be at 
Newport if you are at Newport, at River- 
dale if you happen to be at Riverdale. 
Do come with me, even if he does impress 
you as endeavoring to force you; for at 
Newport I shall be your chaperon, and I 
should dearly love to be put in a book— 
with you. Bob has asked Jack Perkins 
down, and Mrs. Howlett writes me that 
Count Bonetti, of Naples, is there, and 
is a really delightful fellow. We shall 
have—” 

‘*You simply confirm my fears,” in- 
terrupted Marguerite. ‘‘ You are to be 
Harley’s chaperon, Professor Perkins is 
his hero, and Count Bonetti is the vil- 
lain—” 

‘“Why, Marguerite, how you talk!” 
cried Mrs. Willard. ‘‘Do you exist mere- 
ly in Stuart Harley’s brain? Dol? Are 
we none of us living creatures to do as 
we will? Are we nothing more than ma- 
terials pigeon-holed for Mr. Harley’s fu- 
ture use? Has Count Bonetti crossed the 
ocean just to please Mr. Harley?” 

‘*T don’t know what I believe,” said 
Miss Andrews, ‘‘and I don’t care much 
either way, as long as I have indepen- 
dence of action. I'll go with you, Dor- 
othy; but if it turns out, as I fear, that we 
are expected to act our parts in a Har- 
ley romance, that romance will receive a 
shock from which it will never recover.” 

‘Why do you object so to Mr. Harley, 
anyhow? I thought you liked his books,” 
said Mrs. Willard. 

‘*I do; some of them,” Marguerite an- 
swered ; ‘‘and I like him; but he does not 
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understand me, and until he does he shall 
not put me in his stories. I'll rout him 
at every point, until he—” 

Marguerite paused. Her face flushed. 
Tears came into her eyes. 

‘*Until he what, dearest?” asked Mrs. 
Willard, sympathetically. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Marguerite, with 
a quiver in her voice, as she rose and left 
the room. 

‘*T fancy we'd better go at once, Bob,” 
said Mrs. Willard to her husband later on. 
‘* Marguerite is quite upset by the experi- 
ences of the day, and New York is fear- 
fully hot.” 

‘*T agree with you,” returned Willard. 
‘‘ Jerrold sent word this afternoon that 
the boat will be ready Friday, instead of 
Thursday of next week; so if you'll pack 
up to-morrow we can board her Friday, 
and go up the Sound by water instead of 
by rail. It will be pleasanter for all 
hands.” 

Which was just what Harley wanted. 
The Willards were of course not con- 
scious of the fact, though Mrs. Willard’s 
sympathy with Marguerite led her to sus- 
pect that such was the case; for that such 
was the case was what Marguerite feared. 

‘*We are being forced, Dorothy,” she 
said, as she stepped on the yacht two days 
later. 

‘*Well,what if we are? It’s pleasanter 
going this way than by rail, isn’t it?” Mrs. 
Willard replied, with some impatience. 
‘If we owe all this to Stuart Harley, we 
ought to thank him for his kindness. Ac- 
cording to your theory he could have sent 
us up on a hot dusty train, and had a 
collision ready for us at New London, in 
order to kill off a few undesirable charac- 
ters and give his hero a chance to distin- 
guish himself. I think that even from 
your own point of view Mr. Harley is be- 
having in a very considerate fashion.” 

‘*No doubt you think so,” returned 
Marguerite, spiritedly. ‘‘ But it’s differ- 
ent with you. You are settled in life. 
Your husband is the man of your choice; 
you are happy, with everything you want. 
You will do nothing extraordinary in the 
book. If you did do something extraor- 
dinary you would cease to be a good 
chaperon, and from that moment would 
be cast aside; but I—I am in a different 
position altogether. I am a single wo- 


man, unsettled as yet, for whom this au- 
thor in his infinite wisdom deems it neces- 
sary to provide a lover and husband; and 
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in order that his narrative of how I get 
this person he has selected—without con- 
sulting my tastes—may interest a lot of 
other girls, who are expected to buy and 
read his book, he makes me the object of 
an intriguing fortune-hunter from Italy. 
I am to believe he is a real nobleman, and 
all that; and a stupid wiseacre from the 
York University, who can’t dance, and 
who thinks of nothing but his books and 
his club, is to come in at the right mo- 
ment and expose the Count, and all such 
trash as that. I know at the outset how 
it all is to be. You couldn’t deceive a 
sensible girl five minutes with Count Bo- 
netti, any more than that Balderstone 
man, who is now making a useless trip 
across the Atlantic with my aunt and 
her twins, could have exerted a * baleful 
influence’ over me with his diluted spir- 
itualism. I'm not an idiot, my dear Dor- 
othy.” 

‘“You are a heroine, love,” returned 
Mrs. Willard. 

‘** Perhaps—but I am the kind of hero- 
ine who would stop a play five minutes 
after the curtain had risen on the first 
act if the remaining four acts depended 
on her failing to see something that was 
plain to the veriest dolt in the audience,”’ 
Marguerite replied, with spirit. ‘‘ Nobody 
shall ever write me up save as I am.” 

‘* Well— perhaps you are wrong this 
time. Perhaps Mr. Harley isn’t going to 
make a book of you,” said Mrs. Willard. 

‘** Very likely he isn’t,” said Margue- 
rite; ‘‘but he’s trying it—I know that 
much.” 

‘*And how, pray?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
lard. 

‘*That,” said Marguerite, her frown 
vanishing and a smile taking its place— 
‘that is for the present my secret. I'll 
tell you some day, but not until I have 
baffled Mr. Harley in his ill-advised pur- 
pose of marrying me off to a man I don’t 
want, and wouldn't have under any cir- 
cumstances. Even if I had caught the 
New York the other day his plans would 
have miscarried. I'd never have married 
that Osborne man; I'd have snubbed Bal- 
derstone the moment-he spoke to me; and 
if Stuart Harley had got a book out. of my 
trip to Europe at all, it would have been 
a series of papers on some such topic as 
‘The Spinster Abroad, or How to be Happy 
though Single.’ No more shall I take 
the part he intends me to in this Newport 
romance, unless he removes Count Bo- 
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netti from the scene entirely, and pro- 
vides me with a different style of hero 
from his Professor, the original of whom, 
by-the-way, as I happen to know, is al- 
ready married and has two children. I 
went to school with his wife, and I know 
just how much of a hero he is.” 

And so they went to Newport, and 
Harley’s novel opened swimmingly. His 
description of the yacht was perfect; his 
narration of the incidents of the embarka- 
tion could not be improved upon in any 
way. They were absolutely true to the 
life. 

But his account of what Marguerite 
Andrews said and did and thought while 
on the Willards’ yacht was not realism 
at all—it was imagination of the wildest 
kind, for she said, did, and thought no- 
thing of the sort. 

Harley did his best, but his heroine 
was obdurate, and the poor fellow did 
not know that he was writing untruths, 
for he verily believed that he heard and 
saw all that he attributed to her exactly 
as he put it down. 

So the story began well, and Harley 
for a time was quite happy. At the end 
of a week, however, he had a fearful set- 
back. Count Bonetti was ready to be 
presented to Marguerite according to the 
plan, but there the schedule broke down. 

Harley’s heroine took a new and en- 
tirely unexpected tack. 


IV. 
A CHAPTER FROM HARLEY, WITH NOTES. 


* Good-by, proud world, I’m going home. 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine.” 
— Emerson. 


I THINK the reader will possibly gain a 
better idea of what happened at the How- 
lett dance, at which Count Bonetti was to 
have been presented to Miss Andrews, if 
I forego the pleasure of writing this chap- 
ter myself, and produce instead the chap- 
ter of Stuart Harley’s ill-fated book which 
was to have dealt with that most inter- 
esting incident. Having relinquished all 
hope of ever getting that particular story 
into shape without a change of heroine, 
and being unwilling to go to that ex- 
treme, Mr. Harley has very kindly placed 
his manuscript at my disposal. 

“Use it as you will, my dear fellow,” 
he said, when I asked him for it. ‘“‘I 
can’t do anything with it myself, and it is 
merely occupying space in my pigeon- 
Vou. XCII.—No. 553.—3 
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holes for which I can find better use. It 
may need a certain amount of revision—in 
fact, it is sure to, for it is unconscionably 
long, and, thanks to the persistent failure 
of Miss Andrews to do as I thought she 
would, may frequently seem incoherent. 
For your own sake revise it, for the read- 
ers of your book won't believe that you 
are telling a true story anyhow; they will 
say that you wrote this chapter and attrib- 
uted it to me, and you will find yourself 
held responsible for its shortcomings. I 
have inserted a few notes here and there 
which will give you an idea of what I 
suffered as I wrote on and found her 
growing daily less and less tractable, with 
occasionally an indication of the point of 
divergence between her actual behavior 
and that which I expected of her.” 

To a fellow-workman in literary fields 
this chapter is of pathetic interest, though 
it may not so appear to the reader who 
knows little of the difficulties of author- 
ship. Ican hardly read it myself without 
a feeling of most intense pity for poor 
Harley. I can imagine the sleepless 
nights which followed the shattering of 
his hopes as to what his story might be 
by the recalcitrant attitude of the young 
woman he had honored so highly by se- 
lecting her for his heroine; I can almost 
feel the bitter sense of disappointment, 
which must have burnt to the very depths 
of his soul, when he finally realized how 
completely overturned were all his plans, 
and I cannot forego calling attention to 
the constancy to his creed of Stuart Har- 
ley, in sacrificing his opportunity rather 
than his principles, as shown by his reso- 
lute determination not to force Miss An- 
drews to do his bidding, even though it 
required merely the dipping of his pen 
into the ink and the resolution to do so. 

I cannot blame her, however. Grant- 
ing to Harley the right to a creed, Miss 
Andrews, too, it must be admitted, was 
entitled to have views as to how she 
ought to behave under given circum- 
stances, and if she found her notions run- 
ning counter to his, it was only proper 
that she should act according to the dic- 
tates of her own heart, or mind, or what- 
ever else it may be that a woman rea- 
sons with, rather than according to his 
wishes. 

As to all questions of this kind, how- 
ever, as between the two the reader must 
judge, and one document in evidence is 
Harley’s chapter, which ran in this wise: 
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A MEETING. 
“ Stop beating, heart, and in a moment calm 
The question answer—is this, then,my fate ?” 
—Perrkins’s “ Opes.” 

As the correspondents of the New York 
papers had surmised, invitations for the 
Howlett ball were issued on the 12th. 
It is not surprising that the correspond- 
ents in this instance should be guilty of 
that rare crime among society reporters, 
accuracy, for their information was de- 
rived from a perfectly reliable source, 
Mrs. Howlett’s butler, in whose hands the 
addressing of the envelopes had been 
placed—a man of imposing presence, and 
of great value to the professional snap- 
pers-up of unconsidered trifles of social 
gossip in the pay of the Sunday news- 
papers, with many of whom he was on 
terms of closestintimacy. Of course Mrs. 
Howlett was not aware that her house- 
hold contained a personage of great jour- 
nalistic importance, any more than her 
neighbor, Mrs. Floyd-Hopkins, was aware 
that it was her maid who had furnished 
the Weekly Journal of Society with the 
vivid account of the scandalous behavior, 
at her last dinner, of Major Pompoly, who 
had to be forcibly ejected from the Floyd- 
Hopkins domicile by the husband of Mrs. 
Jernigan Smith—a social morsel which 
attracted much attention several years 
ago. Every effort was made to hush that 
matter up, and the guests all swore eternal 
secrecy; but the Weekly Journal of So- 
ciety had it, and strangely enough, had it 
right, in its next issue; but the maid was 
never suspected, even though she did ap- 
pear to be possessed of more ample means 
than usual for some time after. Mrs. 
Floyd-Hopkins preferred to suspect one 
of her guests, and, on the whole, was not 
sorry that the matter had got abroad, 
anyhow, for everybody talked about it, 
and through the episode her dinner be- 
came one of the historic banquets of the 
season. 

The Willards, who were by this time 
comfortably settled at ‘‘The Needles,” 
their cottage on the cliff, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to state, were among those invited, 
and with their cards was ineluded one for 
Marguerite. Added to the card was a per- 


sonal note from Mrs. Howlett to Miss An- 
drews, expressing the especial hope that 
she would not fail them, all of which was 
very gratifying to the young girl. 

‘See what I’ve got,” she cried, gleeful- 
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ly, running into Mrs. Willard’s ‘‘ den” at 
the head of the beautiful oaken stairs. 

(Note.—At this point in Harley’s man- 
uscript there is evidence of indecision on 
the author's part. His heroine had be- 
gun to bother him atrifle. He had writ- 
ten a half-dozen lines descriptive of Miss 
Andrews’s emotions at receiving a special 
note of invitation, subsequently erasing 
them. The word ‘gleefully ” had been 
scratched out, and then restored in place 
of “‘scornfully,” which had at first been 
substituted for it. It was plain that Har- 
ley was not quite certain as to how much 
a woman of Miss Andrews’s type would 
care for a special attention of this nature, 
even if she cared for it at all. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the word chosen should have 
been ‘‘dubiously,” and neither ‘“ gleeful- 
ly” nor ‘‘scornfully”; for the real truth 
was that there was no reason why Mrs. 
Howlett should so honor Marguerite, and 
the girl at once began to wonder if it 
were not a precaution of Harley’s to as- 
sure her presence at the ball for the ben- 
efit of himself and his publishers. The 
author finally wrote it as I have given it 
above, however, and Miss Andrews re- 
ceived her special invitation ‘‘ gleefully ” 
—according to Harley. He perceives her 
doubt, however, without comprehending 
it; for after describing Mrs. Willard’s 
reading of the note, he goes on.) 

‘*That is very nice of Mrs. Howlett,” 
said Mrs. Willard, handing Marguerite 
back her note. ‘‘It is a special honor, 
my dear, by which you should feel highly 
flattered. She doesn’t often do things 
like that.” 

**T should think not,” said Marguerite. 
‘*T am a perfect stranger to her, and that 
she should do it at all strikes me as being 
most extraordinary. It doesn’t seem sin- 
cere, and I can’t help thinking that some 
extraneous circumstance has been brought 
to bear upon her to force her to do it.” 

(Note.—Stuart Harley has commented 
upon this as follows: ‘‘As I read this 
over I must admit that Miss Andrews was 
right. Why I had Mrs. Howlett do such 
a thing I don’t know, unless it was that 
my own admiration for my heroine led 
me to believe that some more than usual 
attention was her due. In my own be- 
half I will say that I should in all prob- 
ability have eliminated or corrected this 
false note when I came to the revision of 
my proofs.” The chapter then proceeds. ) 

‘““What shall we wear?” mused Mrs. 
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Willard, as Marguerite folded Mrs. How- 
lett’s note and replaced it in its envelope. 

‘‘T must positively decline to discuss 
that question. It is of no public inter- 
est,” snapped Marguerite, her face flush- 
ing angrily. ‘‘My clothing is my own 
business, and no one’s else.” She paused 
a moment, and then, in an apologetic 
tone, she added, *‘ I’d be perfectly willing 
to talk with you about it generally, my 
dear Dorothy, but not now.” 

Mrs. Willard looked at the girl in sur- 
prise. 

(Note.—Stuart Harley has written this 
in the margin: ‘‘ Here you have one of 
the situations which finally compelled me 
to relinquish this story. You know your- 
self how hard it is to make 30,000 words 
out of a slight situation, and at the same 
time stick to probability. I had an idea, 
in mapping out this chapter, that I could 
make three or four interesting pages—in- 
teresting to the girls, mind you—out of a 
discussion of what they should wear at 
the Howlett dance. It was a perfectly 
natural subject for discussion at the time 
and under the circumstances. It would 
have been a good thing in the book, too, 
for it might have conveyed a few whole- 
some hints in the line of good taste in 
dress which would have made my book 
of somevalue. Women arealways writing 
to the papers, asking, ‘ What shall I wear 
here?’ and ‘What shall I wear there?’ 
The ideas of two women like Mrs. Willard 
and Marguerite Andrews would have been 
certain to be interesting, elevating, and 
exceedingly useful to such people, but the 
moment I attempted to involve them in 
that discussion Miss Andrews declined 
utterly to speak, and I was cut out of 
some six or seven hundred quite impor- 
tant words. I had supposed all women 
alike in that matter, but I find I was mis- 
taken; one, at least, won’t discuss clothes, 
—but I don’t wonder that Mrs. Willard 
looked up in surprise. I put that in just 
to please myself, for of course the whole 
incident would have had to be cut out 
when the manuscript went to the type- 
setter.” The chapter takes a new lead 
here, as follows.) 

Mrs. Willard was punctiliously prompt 
in sending the acceptances of herself and 
Mr. Willard to Mrs. Howlett, and at the 
same time Marguerite’s acceptance was 
despatched, although she was at first dis- 
posed to send her regrets. She was only 
moderately fond of those inconsequent 
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pleasures which make the life social. She 
was a good dancer, but a more excellent 
talker, and she preferred talking to dan- 
cing; but the inanity of what are known 
as stair talks at dances oppressed her; nor 
did she look forward with any degree of 
pleasure to what we might term conser- 
vatory confidences, which in these luxu- 
rious days have become so large a factor 
in terpsichorean diversions, for Margue- 
rite was of a practical nature. She had 
once chilled the heart of a young poet by 
calling Venice malarious (Harley little 
realized when he wrote this how he would 
have suffered had he carried out his origi- 
nal intention and transplanted Marguerite 
to the City of the Sea!), and a conserva- 
tory to her was a thing for mid-day, and 
not for midnight. She was therefore not 
particularly anxious to spend an evening 
—which began at an aggravatingly late 
hour instead of at a reasonable time, 
thanks to a social custom which has its 
foundation in nothing short of absolute 
insanity—in the pursuit of nothing of 
greater value than dancing, stair talks, 
and conservatory confidences; but Mrs. 
Willard soon persuaded her that she 
ought to go, and go she did. 

It was a beautiful night, that of the 
22d of July. Newport was at her best. 
The morning had been oppressively warm, 
but along about three in the afternoon a 
series of short and sharp electrical storms 
came, and as quickly went, cooling the 
heated city, and freshening up the air 
until it was as clear as crystal, aud re- 
freshing as a draught of cold spring-wa- 
ter. 

At the Howlett mansion on Bellevue 
Avenue all was in readiness for the event. 
The caterers’ wagons had arrived with 
their dainty contents, and had gone, and 
now the Hungarian band was sending 
forth over the cool night air those beauti- 
ful and weird waves of melody which en- 
trance the most unwilling ear. About 
the broad and spacious grounds festooned 
lights hung from tree to tree; here and 
there little rose-scented bowers for téte- 
a-téte were set; from within, streaming 
through the windows in regal beauty, 
came the lights of the vast ballroom, the 
reception-rooms, and the beautifully de- 
signed dining-hall—lately added by young 
Morris Black, the architect, to Mrs. How- 
lett’s already perfect house. 

On the ballroom floor are some ten or 
twenty couples gracefully waltzing to the 
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strains of Sullivan, and in the midst of 
these we see Marguerite Andrews thread- 
ing her way across the room with some 
ditficulty, attended by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard. They have just arrived. As Mar- 
guerite walks across the hall she attracts 
every eye. There is that about her which 
commands attention. Atthe instantofher 


entrance Count Bonetti is on the qui vive. - 


‘** By Chove!” he cries, as he leans grace- 
fully against the doorway opening into 
the conservatory. ‘‘ Zare, my dear friends, 
zat iss my idea of ze truly peautiful wo- 
man. Vat iss her name?” 

‘*That is Miss Andrews of New York, 
Count,” the person addressed replics. 
‘*She is up here with the Willards.” 

‘‘T musd meed her,” says the Count, 
his eye following Marguerite as she walks 
up to Mrs. Howlett and is greeted effusive- 
ly by that lady. 

Marguerite is pale, and appears anxious. 
Even to the author the ways of the women 
in his works are inscrutable; so upon this 
occasion. She is pale, but I cannot say 
why. Can it be that she has an intuitive 
knowledge that to-night may decide her 
whole future life? Who can tell? Wo- 
man’s intuitions are great, and there be 
those who say they are unerringly true. 
One by one, with the exception of Count 
Bonetti, the young men among Mrs. How- 
lett’s guests are presented—Bonetti pre- 
fers to await a more favorable opportunity 
—and to all Marguerite appears to be the 
beautiful woman she is. Hers is an in- 
stant success, A new beauty has dawned 
upon the Newport horizon. 

Let us describe her as she stands. 

(Note.—There is a blank space left here. 
At first I thought it was because Harley 
wished to reflect a little before drawing a 
picture of so superb a woman as he seem- 
ed to think her, and go on to the conclu- 
sion of the chapter, the main incidents 
being hot in his mind, and the purely de- 
scriptive matters more easily left to calm- 
er moments. He informs me, however, 
that such was not the case. *‘ When I 
came to describe her as she stood,” he said, 
‘*she had disappeared, and I had to search 
all over the house before I finally found 
her in the conservatory. So I changed 
the chapter to read thus.”’) 

After a half-hour of dancing and hold- 
ing court—for Marguerite’s triumph was 
truly that of a queen, it was so complete— 
Miss Andrews turned to Mr. Willard and 
took his arm. 
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‘* Let us go into the conservatory,” she 
said, in a whisper. ‘‘I have heard so 
much about Mrs. Howlett’s orchids. I 
should like to see them.” 

Willard, seeing that she was tired, and 
slightly bored by the incessant chatter of 
those about her, escorted her out through 
the broad door into the conservatory. As 
she passed from the ballroom -the dark 
eyes of Count Bonetti flashed upon her, 
but she heeded them not, moving on into 
the floral bower in apparently serene un- 
consciousness of that person’s presence. 
Here Willard got her a chair. 

“Will you have an ice?” he asked, as 
she seated herself beneath one of the lofty 
palms. 

** Yes,” she answered, simply. ‘‘I can 
wait here alone if you will get it.” 

Willard passed out, and soon returned 
with the ice; but as he came through the. 
doorway Bonetti stopped him and whis- 
pered something in his ear. 

‘* Certainly, Count, right away,” Wil- 
lard answered ; ‘‘come along.” 

Bonetti needed no second bidding, but 
followed Willard closely, and soon stood 
expectant before Marguerite. 

‘*Miss Andrews,” said Willard, 
‘*m-may I have the pleasure of present- 
ing Count Bonetti?” 

The Count’s head nearly collided with 
his toes in the bow that he made. 

‘*Mr. Willard,” returned Miss Andrews, 
coldly, ignoring the Count, “‘ feeling as I 
do that Count Bonetti is merely a bogus 
Count with acquisitive instincts, brought 
here, like myself, for literary purposes of 
which I cannot approve, I must reply to 
your question that you may not have 
that pleasure.” 

‘*“With which remark” (concludes 
Stuart Harley) ‘‘ Miss Marguerite An- 
drews swept proudly from the room, or- 
dered her carriage, and went home, there- 
by utterly ruining the second story of her 
life that I had undertaken to write. But 
I shall make one more effort.” 


V. 
AN EXPERIMENT. 
“ And thus I'll curb her mad and headstrong humor, 
He that knows better how to tame a shrew, 
Now let him speak ; ’tis charity to show.” 
—“ TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


‘*WuHat would have happened if she 
had behaved differently, Stuart?” I ask- 
ed, after I had read the pages he had so 
kindly placed at my disposal. 











‘‘ THE DARK EYES OF COUNT BONETTI FLASHED.” 


‘*Oh, nothing in particular to which 
she could reasonably object,” returned 
Harley. ‘‘ The incidents of a truly realis- 
tic novel are rarely objectionable, except 
to people of a captious nature. I intend- 
ed to have Bonetti dance attendance upon 
Miss Andrews for the balance of the sea- 
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son, that’s all, hoping thereby to present 
a good picture of life at Newport in July 


and part of August. About the middle 
of August I was going to transport the 
whole cast to Bar Harbor, for variety’s 
sake. That would have been another op- 
portunity to get a good deal of the Amer- 
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ican summer atmosphere into the book. 
I wish I could afford the kind of summer 
I contemplated giving her.” 

‘* You didn’t intend that she should fall 
in love with Bonetti?” I asked. 

‘* Not to any serious extent,” said Har- 
ley, deprecatingly. ‘* Even if she had a 
little, she'd have come out of it all right 
as soon as the hero turned up, and she 
had a chance to see the difference be- 
tween a manly man of her own country 
and a little titled fortune-hunter from 
the land of macaroni. Bonetti wasn’t to 
be a bad fellow at all. He was merely 
an Italian, which he couldn’t help, being 
born so, and therefore, as she said, of an 
acquisitive nature. There is no villany 
in that—that is, no reprehensible villany. 
He was after a rich marriage because he 
was fond of a life of ease. She'd have 
found him amusing, at any rate.” 

‘*But he was bogus!” I suggested. 

‘* Not at all,” said Harley, impatiently. 
‘‘That’s what vexes me more than any- 
thing else. She made a very bad mis- 
take there. Asa Count, Bonetti was quite 
as real as his financial necessities.” 

‘*Tt was a beastly awkward situation, 
that conservatory scene,” said I. ‘‘ Es- 
pecially for Willard. The Count might 
have challenged him. What became of 
the Count when it was over?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Harley. ‘“‘I left 
him to get out of his predicament as best 
he could. Possibly he did challenge 
Willard.’ I haven't taken the trouble to 
find out. If, as I think, however, he’s a 
living person, he'll extricate himself from 
his difficulty all right; if he’s not, and I 
have unwittingly allowed myself to con- 
jure him up in my fancy, there’s no great 
harm done. If he’s nothing more than a 
marionette, let him fall on the floor, and 
stay there until I find some imaginative 
writer who will take him off my hands— 
you, for instance. You can have Bonetti 
for a Christmas present, with my compli- 
ments. I'm through with him; but as 
for Miss Andrews, she has been so con- 
foundedly elusive that she has aroused 
my deepest interest, and I couldn’t give 
her up if I wanted to. I never encoun- 
tered a heroine like her in all my life 
before, and the one object of my future 
career will be to catch her finally in the 
meshes of a romance. Romance will 
come into her life some time. She is not 
at all of an unsentimental nature—only 
fractious — new-womanish, perhaps; but 
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none the less lovable, and Cupid will have 
a shot at her when she least expects it; 
and when it does come, I'll be on hand to 
report the attempted assassination for the 
delectation of the Herring, Beemer, and 
Chadwick public.” 

‘“*I think you should try a little per- 
suasion, just for larks,” I suggested. 

“You forget I am a realist,” he re- 
plied, as he went out. 

Now I sincerely admired Stuart Har- 
ley, and I wished to the bottom of my 
heart to help him if I could. It seemed 
to me that, however admirable Miss An- 
drews had shown herself to be generally 
as a woman, she had been an altogeth- 
er unsatisfactory person in the rdéle of a 
heroine. I respected her scruples about 
marrying men she did not care about, 
and, as I have already said, no one could 
deny her the right to her own convie- 
tions; but it seemed to me that in the 
Bonetti incident she might and truly 
ought to have acted differently when the 
time came for the presentation. There 
is no doubt in my mind that her little 
speech to Willard, in which she stated 
that the Count was bogus and might not 
be presented, was a deliberately planned 
rebuff, and therefore not in any sense ex- 
cusable. She could have avoided it by 
telling Willard before leaving home that 
she did not care to meet the Count. To 
make a scene at Mrs. Howlett’s was not 
a thing which a sober-minded, self-con- 
tained woman would have done; it was 
bad form to behave so rudely to one of 
Mrs. Howlett’s guests, and was so incon- 
siderate of Willard and unreasonable in 
other ways that I blamed her unreserv- 
edly. 

‘*She deserves to be punished,” I 
thought to myself, as Harley went de- 
jectedly out of the room. ‘“‘ And there is 
no kind of punishment for a woman like 
that so galling to her soul as to find her- 
self in the hands of a relentless despot 
who forces her this way and that accord- 
ing to his whim. Id like to play Petru- 
chio to her Katharina for five minutes. 
She'd soon find out that I'm not a realist 
bound by a creed to which I must ad- 
here. Whatever I choose to do I can do 


without violating my conscientious scru- 
ples, because I haven’t any conscientious 
scruples in literature. And, by Jove! I'll 
do it! I'll take Miss Marguerite Andrews 
in hand myself this very afternoon, and 
I'll put her through a course of training 
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that will make her rue the day she ever 
trifled with Stuart Harley—and when he 
takes her up again she'll be as meek as 
Moses.” 

Strong in my belief that I could bring 
the young woman to terms, I went to my 
desk and tried my hand at a story, with 
Miss Andrews as a heroine, and I wasn’t 
particular about being realistic either. 
Neither did I go off into any trances in 
search of heroes and villains. I did what 
Harley could not do. I brought the 
New York back to port that very day, 
and despatched Robert Osborne, the de- 
spised lover of the first tale, to New- 
port. 

‘*She shall have him whether she likes 
him or not,” said I, gritting my teeth 
determinedly; ‘‘and she won’t know 
whether she loves him or Count Bonetti 
best; and she'll promise to marry both 
of them; and she shall go to Venice in 
August, despite her uncompromising re- 
fusal to do so for Harley; and she shall 
meet Balderstone there, and no matter 
what her opinion of him or of his literary 
work, she shall be fascinated by the story 
I'll have him write, and under the spell 
of that fascination she shall promise to 
marry him also; whereupon the Willards 
will turn up and take her to Heidelberg, 
where I'l] have her meet the hero she 
couldn’t wait for at the Howlett dance, 
the despised Professor, and she shall 
promise to be his wife likewise; and final- 
ly I'll put her on board a steamer at 
Southampton, bound for New York, with 
Mrs. Corwin and the twins; and the sec- 
ond day out, when she is feeling her very 
worst, all four of her fiancés will turn up 
at the same time beside her chair. Then 
I shall leave her to get out of her trouble 
the best way she can. I imagine, after 
she has had a taste of my literary regi- 
men, she'll quite fall in love with the 
Harley method, and behave herself as a 
heroine should.” 

I sat down all aglow with the idea of 
being able to tame Harley’s heroine and 
place her in a mood more suited for his 
purposes. The more I thought of how 
his failures were weighing on his mind, 
the more viciously ready was I to play 
the tyrant with Marguerite, and—well, I 
might as well confess it at once, with all 
my righteous indignation against her, I 
couldn't do it. Five times I started, and 
as many times did I destroy what I wrote. 
On the sixth trial I did haul the New 
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York relentlessly back into port, never 
for an instant considering the inconven- 
ience of the passengers, or the protests 
of the officers, crew, or postal authorities. 
This done, I seized upon the unfortunate 
Osborne, spirited his luggage through the 
Custom-house, and-sent the boat to sea 
again. That part was easy. I have 
written a great deal for the comic papers, 
and acrobatic nonsense of that sort comes 
almost without an effort on my part. 
With equal ease I got Osborne to New 
port—how, I do not recollect. It is just 
possible that I took him through from 
New York without a train, by the mere 
say so of my pen. At any rate, I got 
him there, and I fully intended to have 
him meet Miss Andrews at a dance at the 
Ocean House the day after his arrival. I 
even progressed so far as to get up the 
dance. I described the room, the deco- 
rations, and the band. I had Osborne 
dressed and waiting, with Bonetti also 
dressed and waiting on the other side of 
the room, Secylla and Charybdis all over 
again, but by no possibility could I force 
Miss Andrews to appear. Why it was, I 
do not pretend to be able to say—she 
may have known that Bonetti was there; 
she may have realized that I was trying 
to force Osborne upon her; but whatever 
it was that enabled her to do so, she re- 
sisted me successfully—or my pen did; 
for that situation upon which I had based 
the opening scene of my story of compul- 
sion I found beyond my ability to depict, 
and as Harley had done before me, so 
was I now forced to do—to change my 
plan. 

‘**T'll have her run away with!” I cried, 
growing vicious in my wrath; ‘and both 
Bonetti and Osborne shall place her un- 
der eternal obligations by rushing out to 
stop the horse, one from either side of the 
street. She'll have to meet Bonetti then,” 
I added, with a chuckle. 

And I tried that plan. As docile as a 
lamb she entered the phaeton, which I 
conjured up out of my ink-pot, and like 
a veteran jeliu did she seize the reins. I 
could not help admiring her as I wrote of 
it—she was so like a goddess; but I did 
not relent. Run away with she must be, 
and run away with she was. But again 
did this extraordinary woman assert her- 
self to my discomfiture; for when she 
saw Bonetti rushing out to rescue her 
from the east, she jerked the left rein so 
violently that the horse swerved to one 
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side, toppled over on Osborne, who had 
sprung gallantly to the rescue from the 
west: and Bonetti, missing his aim as the 
horse turned, fell in a heap two yards 
back of the phaeton. Miss Andrews was 
not hurt, but my story was, for she had 
not even observed the unhappy Osborne; 
and as for Bonetti, he cut so ridiculous a 
figure that, Italian though he was, even 
he seemed aware of it, and he shrank out 
of sight. Again had this supernaturally 
elusive heroine upset the plans of one 
who had essayed to embalm her virtues 
in a literary mould. I could not bring 
her into contact with either of my heroes. 

I threw my pen down in disgust, 
slammed to the cover of my ink-well, 
and for two hours paced madly through 
the mazelike walks of the Central Park, 
angry and depressed; and from that mo 
ment until I undertook the narration of 
this pathetic story, I gave Harley’s hero- 
ine up as unavailable material for my 
purposes. She was worse, if anything, in 
imaginative work than in realism, because 
she absolutely defied the imagination, 
while the realist she would be glad to help 
so long as his realism was kept in strict 
accord with her ideas of what the real 
really was. 

It was some days before I saw Harley 
again, and I thought he looked tired and 
anxious—so anxious, indeed, that I was 
afraid he might possibly be in financial 
straits, for I knew that for three weeks he 
had not turned out any of his usual pot- 
boilers, having been too busy trying to 
write the story for Messrs. Herring, Beem 
er, and Chadwick. It happened, oddly 
enough, that I had two or three uncashed 
checks in my pocket; so, feeling like a 
millionaire, I broached the subject to 
him. 

‘**What’s the matter, old fellow?” I said. 
‘You seem in a blue funk. Has the mint 
stopped? If it has, command me. I’m 
overburdened with checks this week.” 

‘*Not at all; thanks just the same,” he 
said, wearily. ‘‘ My Tiffin royalties came 
in Wednesday, and I’m all right for 
a while, anyhow.” 

“What's up, then, Stuart?” I asked. 
‘You look worried. I've just offered to 
share my prosperity with you, you might 
share your grief with me. Lend me a 
peck of trouble overnight, will you?” 
**Oh, it’s nothing much,” he said. ‘‘It’s 
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that rebellious heroine of mine. She's 
weighing on my mind, that’s all. She's 
very real to me, that woman; and, by 
Jove! I’ve been as jealous as a lover for 
two days oyer a fancy that came into my 
head. You'll laugh when I tell you, but 
I’ve been half afraid somebody else would 
take her up and—well, treat her badly. 
There is something that tells me that she 
has been forced into some brutal situation 
by somebody, somewhere, within the past 
two or three days. I believe I'd want to 
kill a man who did that.” 

I didn’t laugh at him. I was the man 
who was in a fair way to get killed for 
‘doing that,” and I thought laughter 
would be a little bit misplaced; but I am 
not a coward, and I didn’t flinch. I con- 
fessed. I tried to ease his mind by telling 
him what I had tried to do. 

‘‘It was a mistake,” he said, shortly, 
when I had finished. ‘* And you must 
promise ine one thing,” he added, very 
seriously. 

‘**T'll promise anything,” I said, meekly. 

‘*Don't ever try anything of the sort 
again,” he went on, gravely. ‘‘If you 
had succeeded in writing that story, and 
subjected her to all that horror, I should 
never have spoken to you again. As it 
is, I realize that what you did was out of 
the kindness of your heart, prompted by a 
desire to be of service to me, and I’m just 
as much obliged as I can be, only I don't 
want any assistance.” 

‘*Until you ask me to, Stuart,” I re- 
plied, *‘T'll never write another line about 
her; but you'd better keep very mum 
about her yourself, or get her copyriglt- 
ed. The way she upset that horse on Os- 
borne, completely obliterating him,and at 
the same time getting out of the way of 
that little simian Count, in spite of all I 
could do to place ier under obligations 
to both of them, was what tlhe ancients 
called a caution. Sne has made a slave 
of me forever, and I venture to predict 
that if you don’t hurry up and get her into 
a book, somebody else will; afld whoever 
does will make a name for himself along- 
side of which that of Smith will sink into 
oblivion.” 

‘Count on me for that,” said he. 
‘**Waint heart never won fair lady,’ and I 
don’t intend to stop climbing just because 
I fear a few more falls.” 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 








\ INHABITANTS OF VLADISKARA, 


QUEEN LUKERIA OF GORELOVKA. 


BY H. F. B. LYNCH. 


MNHE account published by Count Leo 

Tolstoy in the Times of the 23d Oc- 
tober, of the persecution of Russian sec- 
taries in the Caucasus, comes as an inter- 
esting sequel to the story which I told in 
the Contemporary Review of June, 1894, 
when dealing with the Russian element 
of the population inhabiting the Russian 
provinces of the Armenian table-land. 
That story centres in the figure of a re- 
markable woman, whose name, indeed, 
Count Tolstoy mentions, but of whose 
personality and influence among her co- 
religionists his informants appear to have 
presented him with an insufficient idea. 
I was travelling through the villages of 


these Russian peasants in September, 
1893, and with your pernission I will 
tell you what I learnt about the circum- 
stances out of which the thrilling inci- 
dents related by Count Tolstoy arose. 

At Akhalkalaki, on the lofty uplands 
of Russian Armenia, from which the 
head-waters of the Kur descend, I first 
heard mention of the troubles which were 
still agitating the Russian settlers who live 
around. I was told that in the course 
of my journey southward I should pass 
through a country which had within re- 
cent years been the scene of many stirring 
events. The accounts I received of what 
had happened, and of the peculiar form 
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of religion which tlie people were said to 
profess, were vague and uncertain, but at 
the same time sufficient to make me wish 
to learn more. I knew that these Rus- 
sian sectaries of the Caucasus represented 
the flower of the Russian peasantry, that 
their standard of life was higher than 
that of their class in Russia, and that it 
would be searcely just to estimate the 
merits of Russian colonists by the high 
example offered by them. ‘‘ Go to Gore- 
lovka,” said Colonel Tarasoftf, the gov- 
ernor of the town and district of Akhal- 
kalaki, ‘‘if you wish to see what our 
To examine into an 
interesting colonial experiment, and to 
make the acquaintance ef a sect about 
whose beliefs and actions such strange 
rumors were current in the country— 
what could any traveller desire more? 
Among my acquaintance in the town 
was a young Armenian who was likely, 
from the nature of his calling, to have 
some knowledge of the truth of these 


colonists can do.” 
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stories. This man had been an itinerant 
preacher of the evangelical persuasion—a 
body founded some sixty years ago in 
Shusha by a missionary from Basle. The 
Russian government detest these Protes- 
tant preachers, and they had cut short the 
wanderings of the young clergyman by 
refusing him permission to go beyond the 
limits of this remote and lonely town. 
About two years had now elapsed since 
the ban had been placed upon him; his 
subsistence he earned by serving as clerk 
to a merchant of woollen stuffs. From 
him I gathered that considerable mystery 
surrounded the religion of these peasants, 
but that he himself had not sufficient 
knowledge to clear it up. He told me 
that pagan practices were imputed to 
them, and that they were said to worship 
images of birds and beasts. Whether 
they worshipped them or only regarded 
them as symbols, it was certain that they 
made such images, and I could judge for 
myself of the purpose which they served. 


And then he related to me a portion of 
the story of Lukeria, and spoke of the 
superstitious reverence in which they 
held her—half goddess and half queen. 
We struck our tents on the afternoon 
of the 5th of September, and proceeded 
on our journey towards Ararat, still 
more than a hundred miles away. We 
were passing over the surface of a lofty 
table-land, 5500 feet above the sea. On 
our left hand rose the volcanic mass of 
Abul, a mountain some 11,000 feet high, 
while on our right, towards the west, the 
prospect was open, and the ground streteh- 
ed in long-drawn undulations and con- 
vexities to the dim outlines of distant 
ranges encircling the wide expanse. Not 
a tree, no vegetation, relieved the loneli- 
ness of the scene; the beauty and interest 
of these Armenian landscapes lie in their 
rich variety of forms and in the play of 
light and shade. Man’s imprint upon 
nature is~ scarcely visible—some vague 
tracks winding over the plain, and the 
voleanic soil exposed by the plough in 
black checkers by the side of the yellow 
stubble-fields. Banks of gray and white 
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cloud hung over the mountains. Butthe 
zenith was blue; a bright sun tempered 
the keen and searching air. 

In the space of two hours we reached a 
straggling settlement which we found to 
consist of two villages—the one Arme- 
nian, the other inhabited by Russian 
peasants of the Duchoborian sect. The 
first bears the name of Khojabek; the 
second is called Bagdanovka. Bagdanov- 
ka is a poor example of a Duchoborian 
colony. I confess that I did not notice 
any appreciable contrast in methods and 
standard of life between the Russian and 
the Armenian village. The level of the 
plain is always rising the further you 
progress towards the south. After we 
had passed through the small Russian 
settlement of Orlovka it became clear 
that the wave of reclamation was reach- 
ing its limit, and that we should soon 

















leave all cultivation behind. The crops 
were still standing in the fields, and we 
noticed that where the soil was exposed 
it was filled with the fibre of turf and 
roots. As the day closed we were trav- 
elling over an upland country which 
bore the character of lofty downs, and it 
is in a landscape of this nature that is sit- 
uated Gorelovka, the township to which 
the governor had called my attention, 
and in which he had kindly prepared a 
house for our reception and a ready wel- 
come from the villagers. My barome- 
ters place the elevation of Gorelovka at 
about 7000 feet above the sea. We were 
here about at the water-parting from 
which the streams diverge, some to enter 
the basin of the Araxes, and others to 
flow northwards to the Kur. 

Gorelovka is the largest village in the 
district, and contains 150 houses, with a 
population of some 1500 souls. In con- 
versation with the villagers I learnt that 
it was fifty-two years since they had come 
there from Russia and had been allotted 
lands. Each house pays 15 rubles (about 
30 shillings) a year to the state for the 
rent of their lauds. Snow lies on the 
ground for about eight months in the 
year, and, like the Armenians, they heat 
their houses with tezek fuel, or cakes of 
dried manure. Their markets are Alex- 
andropol and Akhalikalaki. I admired 
their ploughs and spacious wagons; they 
make them in the village themselves. 
You do not see such ploughs and wagons 
among their neighbors—Armenians, Ta- 
tars,and Turks. On the other hand, they 
have not improved upon the usual thresh- 
ing implements, the flat beams incrusted 
with sharp stones. They said they had 
found these methods in use in the country, 
and were satisfied with them. A Ducho- 
borian village is not built into the earth 
like the burrows of the Armenians and 
the Kurds; the Russians cheat the climate 
by the additional thickness which they put 
into their solid stone walls. Their dwell- 
ings are low one-storied uouses of most 
substantial construction; the masonry is 
completely covered with plaster, which 
receives several coats of whitewash. A 
long street traverses the village in a reg- 
ular straight line; the white-faced houses 
are for the most part isolated, and align 
it atintervals. The roofs are only slight- 
ly sloped, and consist of stout beams sup- 
porting a superstructure of earth and sods 
ofturf. Thechimneys are mere apertures 
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in the roof, protected by small wooden 
eaps. I found the interiors clean and 
comfortable ; the wooden ceilings are 
neatly mitred, and the walls distempered 
white. The deep embrasures of the win- 
dows testify to the stoutness of the walls. 
In some of these Russian settlements you 
admire the elaborate fret-work of shutters 
and ornaments of wood; in Gorelovka 
no work of fancy adorns the dwellings 
of the peasants, and they have lavished 
all their skill in wood-carving upon the 
residence of their Queen. 

The inhabitants are tall and powerfully 
built, and although they are bronzed in 
complexion almost beyond recognition, 
the fair hair bears witness to their origin 
as sons of the North. Their limbs are 
loosely put together, and apart from the 
difference of their dress and demeanor 
they present a strong contrast to the 
neatly made natives of the country by 
reason of their lofty stature and the un- 
buckled slouch of their walk. ‘The fea- 
tures are irregular, the eyes small, and 
the countenance is wanting in animation 
both in the caseof womenandmen. The 
dress of the men consists of dark blue 
trousers and jacket and a peaked milita- 
ry cap; this costume gives them the ap- 
pearance of old soldiers, and all seem to 
shave the beard. The women wear very 
clean cotton dresses of showy patterns 
and bright hues. It is a sturdy race of 
simple people, and the elements of order 
are strong among them. 

Next morning, according to arrange- 
ment, we were to visit, in company with 
our host Alexei Zupkoff, the venerable 
starshina, or head of the village, the res- 
idence and garden of the Queen. The 
brother of the Queen joined our party— 
Michael Vasilievitch Ghubanoff, the same 
of whom Count Tolstoy speaks. We 
passed down the long straight street of 
the village, the spacious intervals between 
the white houses opening to the breezy 
downs. Entering an enclosure, we found 
ourselves in a delightful flower-garden, 
among trees and thick rose-bushes allow- 
ed to twine and spread in freedom, and 
only saved from rankness and riot by the 
loving hand of man. How strange, after 
our long wanderings over mountain and 
arid plain, among peoples whose material 
standards hover on the extreme margin 
where life is just possible and no more, 
appeared to us the sight of these garden 
flowers and the scent of the double rose! 
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A low one-storied building aligns the gar- 
den on two sides: the one wing contains 
the chapel and reception-room; the oth- 
er, the private apartments in which the 
Queen lived. Passing within the door- 
way, we stood in a little hall from which 
rooms opened, one on either side. Both 
apartments are spacious, and their size 
was enhanced by the complete absence of 
furniture. Large stone stoves are built 
into the rooms, and form the most promi- 
nent feature of them; these stoves are 
usual in all the houses, but in this house 
they are decorated with a scroll of stone 
carving, which is not the case elsewhere. 
The ceilings are low, and the walls are so 
thick that the windows have the appear- 
ance of fortress embrasures with their deep 
cavernous sills. The two large rooms on 
either side of the hall were formerly used, 
the one for prayer-meetings and the oth- 
er for social gatherings; but it was evi- 
dent that they were not in use at the time 
of my visit, and I was told that assemblies 
in this house had been interdicted by the 
government, on account of the fresh out- 
break of fanaticism which was apprehend- 
ed should the people come together be- 
neath the roof of their former Queen. 

The general arrangement and appear- 
ance of the chapel or apartment in which 
they used to meet for prayer is this: The 
low ceiling is composed of narrow pine 
planks, the surface being relieved by deli- 
cate wood beadings along the seams where 
plank meets plank. The large pier of the 
stove projects boldly into it from the side 
of the door. The walls of the rooms are 
in general covered with a neat paper of 
common Russian pattern, and the floors 
are either painted a reddish color or the 
boards are left natural, and stopped, and 
scrubbed daily like the deck of a yacht. 
Round this particular apartment there 
runs a low bench; this is the only sitting- 
place. Large pots of flowers, carefully 
pruned and tended, bloomed in the deep 
embrasures of the windows, and broke 
the light diffused about the sober apart- 
ment in a warm and regular glow. In 
that part of the building where the Queen 
used to live, the rooms, although smaller, 
presented a similar appearance, and were 
maintained in the same state of serupu- 
lous cleanliness and neatness, although 
uninhabited now. The furniture had all 
been removed from them, but in addition 
to the pots of beautiful flowers there was 
in each a dish of Easter-eggs. 


In the centre of the garden, among the 
rose-bushes, stands the summer pavilion 
of the Queen. The kernel of the struc- 
ture may be described as consisting of two 
square boxes placed one above the other, 
and serving as living-rooms. Each side 
of the upper room is broken by a large 
window, so that the view from within 
embraces the whole settlement and all 
the landscape around. The lower room 
contains a bed and a row of pegs, on 
which, behind a light covering, hang the 
dresses of the Queen; that above it is 
bare of all furniture, and was used as a 
sitting-room. A broad wooden balcony 
with staircase runs round this inner ker- 
nel, supported on pillars of wood; they 
have lavished all their skill upon the dec- 
oration of this balcony, enriching it with 
the delicate traceries of fret-work and 
with figures placed at the angles of the 
roof. At each corner sits a dove with 
wings outspread, while on the summit of 
the roof a dove is just alighting, the 
wings just closing, the legs outstretched. 
In front of the pavilion and on the side 
of the house there is a large standard 
lantern, a work of curious design and 
fancy, surmounted by an image of St. 
George and the dragon carved with much 
life and vigor in wood. 

By my side stood the man who had 
made these images, and I asked him 
whether they had any religious meaning 
peculiar to their creed. I was loath to 
put the question, so obvious was their 
purpose, so universal the symbolism they 
implied. He answered good-humoredly 
that they were pure ornaments, and that 
he was flattered by my appreciation of 
his skill. 

In a room removed from the part of 
the village in which the Queen lived they 
showed us her furniture and effects, her 
personal ornaments, and every detail of 
her attire. Everything that belonged to 
her had been carefully kept and cher- 
ished, like the relics of a saint. Her pos- 
sessions had been those of a simple pea- 
sant woman verging on the middle class, 
a velvet chair or two, some statuettes in 
plaster, a few chromo-lithographs. Many 
trays of colored Easter-eggs were collect- 
ed here—the offerings, I suppose, of many 
happy Easters when she had led their 
congregations of prayer. 

At the time of my visit it was seven 
years ago that they had lost their beloved 
Lukeria Vasilievna, their leader both in 




















spiritual and in temporal matters; they 
honored and obeyed her like a Queen. 
Her influence was supreme among the set- 
tlers on the highlands south of Akhalka- 
laki, and, from Count Tolstoy’s account, 
it appears to have extended to all the col- 
onists in Transcaucasia of the Duchobori- 
an sect. That Lukeria was nothing more 
to them than a successor to others in an 
office which had been the outcome of their 
religious and material needs it would, 
I think, be no less fallacious to suppose 
than to credit the rumors current in the 
country that it had been in the charac- 
ter of a divine personage her people had 
submitted themselves to her will. <A 
childlike nature, at once the product of 
the religious temperament and its pecul- 
iar pride, may find it difficult to discrim- 
inate between the emotions of worship 
and of love. When I questioned them 
they strongly disclaimed for Lukeria all 
pretension to supernatural gifts, and they 
rejected as a fable the imputation that 
they had paid her divine honors. They 
told me they both acknowledged and 
worshipped Christ as God; in Lukeria 
they had loved and revered a good wo- 
man who raised their lives, relieved their 
sorrows, and led their aspirations towards 
the higher life. The evidence of her 
work and example is written in the ap- 
pearance of this model village and in the 
demeanor of its inhabitants. All are well 
clothed and clean and well nourished, 
and it is a pleasure to see them go about 
their business in their quiet earnest way. 
I saw no poor people in Gorelovka, not a 
sign of the habitual squalor of the East. 
Provision had been made for the orphans 
and the destitute, and I understood that 
all the colonists of the neighborhood con- 
tributed to thé funds. But what im- 
pressed me most besides the evidence of 
their affection in these dwellings and this 
enclosure, maintained in neatest order, as 
though in spirit she inhabited them still, 
was the love of flowers, which the Queen 
appears to have developed in her people 
and brofight them to share with her. In 
the decline of wealth and of the arts the 
sight of garden flowers becomes more and 
more rare in the East, and at best they 
are little more than the ornaments of 
luxury and the setting of sensual delights. 
At Gorelovka one cannot doubt that these 
geraniums and roses are cultivated for 
their own sake alone. 

The Duchoborians abhor all eikons and 
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religious pictures, and the traveller is 
struck by the absence of these emblems in 
the houses of Russian colonists. They 
share in the aversion of other extreme 
Protestants for priests and priestly rule, 
and the people themselves conduct what- 
ever simple ceremonies may be neces- 
sary upon birth, at marriage, and after 
death. 

That from such peaceful surroundings 
there should issue fierce dissensions, that 
a people trained to mutual love and for- 
bearance should be inflamed by the worst 
passions of an opposite nature, and turn 
the hand which they had been unwilling 
to lift against others upon the brothers 
of their own creed, is a melancholy ex- 
ample of the failure of purely emotional 
methods to elevate permanently the na- 
ture of man. It seems there are no short- 
cuts to virtue, and the standards attained 
under the impulse of religious enthusiasm 
have but an ephemeral life. With the 
death of Lukeria was removed the per- 
sonality and visible example for which 
simple natures crave, and the exaggera- 
tion of sentiment of which she had been 
the object brought with it its own revenge. 
Although cut off at the early age of forty- 
three years, the Queen was already a wid- 
ow when she died. Her marriage had 
been childless, and even had she possessed 
a natural successor, the place which she 
occupied in the imagination of her people 
would perhaps have been impossible to 
fill. Yet scarcely a year had elapsed from 
the time of her death when a pretended 
successor arose—a boy, who, I believe, 
claimed relationship with her, and who 
assumed to be worthy to wear the mantle 
which had hitherto descended on none. 
The inhabitants of Gorelovka, whose ver- 
sion of the story I am giving, were em- 
phatic in their statement that this youth 
was an impostor. ‘‘ He told lies,” was the 
expression which they used. His author- 
ity had never been acknowledged by 
them, and he had stirred up their own 
brethren against them. I gathered that 
they had not stopped short of actual vio- 
lence in the ardor of religious and par- 
tisan zeal. Gorelovka, it appears, had 
been solid against the usurper; but opin- 
ion had been divided jn the neighboring 
villages and throughout the community 
settled in Transcaucasia of the Ducho- 
borian sect. The Russian government, 
as was natural, surveyed the situation 
from the stand-point of hard-headed pru- 
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dence; they were not anxious to see in- 
stalled a successor to Lukeria and a revival 
of the old religious flame. The weight of 
their authority was thrown in the scale 
against the pretender; he was suppressed 
without delay, and banished from the 
country to a remote exile in the north. 
But the ground on which the seeds of dis- 
sension had fallen was more favorable to 
the growth and development of the feud 
than the familiar methods of the Russian 
authorities were calculated to extirpate 
it. At the time of my visit the symptoms 
were slumbering. Count Tolstoy tells us 
in vivid language of the recrudescence 
of the old trouble, of the revival among 
the peasants of the old spirit in scenes of 
bloodshed under the heavy hand of the 
Russian officials, and in mutual recrimi- 
nations among themselves. 

Reflecting upon this story after reading 
these accounts, the mind travels back to 
the dawn of Christianity and the annals 
of the early Church. The famous letter 
of Pliny appears fresh and modern, while 
the grave language of the Times in the 
leading article which it publishes min- 
gles naturally with the spirit of a remote 
age. ‘‘ The first principles of their creed 
lead straight to social anarchy, tempered 
only by the whims of the ‘sons of God.’ 
They are doubtless sincere fanatics, and 
as such must be looked upon with a mea- 
sure of pity and respect.” It is interest- 
ing to place by the side of this paragraph 
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in a modern newspaper the words of the 
great historian of the Roman world: 

‘*The Christians were not less averse 
to the business than to the pleasures of 
this world. The defence of our persons 
and property they knew not how to rec- 
oncile with the patient doctrine which 
enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of past 
injuries and commanded them to invite 
the repetition of fresh insults. Their 
simplicity was offended by the use of 
oaths, by the pomp of magistracy, and 
by the active contention of public life; 
nor could their humane ignorance be con- 
vinced that it was lawful on any occa- 
sion to shed the blood of our fellow-crea- 
tures, either by the sword of justice or by 
that of war, even though their criminal 
or hostile attempts should threaten the 
peace and safety of the whole community ; 
.... While they inculeated the maxims of 
passive obedience, they refused to take 
any active part in the civil administra- 
tion or the military defence of the empire. 
.... This indolent, or even criminal, dis- 
regard to the public welfare exposed 
them to the contempt and reproaches of 
the pagans, who very frequently asked, 
what must be the fate of the empire, at- 
tacked on every side by the barbarians, if 
all mankind should adopt the pusillani- 
mous sentiments of the new sect?” 

Have the Christians of the present day 
become pagans, or did the pagans only 
change their name? 


THE GREATEST PAINTER OF MODERN GERMANY.* 
BY DR. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


N= long ago I heard a well-known 
LN art critic and connoisseur say, that 
the two greatest artists of Germany were 
Diirer and Menzel. Though the position 
assigned to Menzel by this critic may be 
higher than he deserves; I think it will 
be admitted by all who really know his 


* The thanks of the writer are, in the first in- 
stance, due to Professor Menzel himself for the 
ready help he has given. But he is furthermore 
pleased to acknowledge with gratitude the liberal 
manner in which H.1. M. the Empress Frederick 
has made accessible to the writer the treasures she 
possesses ; while to Count Seckendorff, Baron G. 
v. Bunsen, Dr. Jordan (director of the National Gal- 
lery of Berlin), and Dr. Lippmann (director of the 
Royal Print-Room of Berlin) he is especially in- 
debted for kind assistance in collecting the material 
and for valuable personal advice. 


work that he is one of the most remark- 
able artists Germany has ever produced. 
A careful examination of his extensive 
life work will, moreover, reveal that he is 
a thoroughly representative artist—rep- 
resentative of his country and of his age. 
The bold and somewhat exaggerated esti- 
mate which has just been quoted suggests 
a similarity between these two great Ger- 
man artists, both of whom express so fully 
in their own artistic language the chief 
German national characteristics of their 
period, and both in their character and 
genius manifesting the persistence of the 
most lasting traits in the best of German 
life: thoroughness of study, thoughtful- 
ness in conception, and conscientiousness 
in execution. 














Though Menzel is held in such high 
esteem by those who really know his 
work, I believe the number of these ap- 
preciators is comparatively limited. It is 
true that in his own country he is honored 
and revered as one of the great men of the 
age; that the artists and art-connoisseurs 
of France hold him in great favor, and 
that even since the Franco-Prussian war 
his genius should have made it possible 
to have a special exhibition of his works 
in Paris, while separate articles have been 
written on him in France. In America 
and England, too, periodical literature has 
taken notice of him, and appreciative ar- 
ticles have appeared. And still it cannot 
be said that he has in any way taken the 
place in popular estimation which he de- 
serves, either in America or in England. 

It was not until 1875, upon seeing his 
great picture of the ‘ Smelting-Works ” 
in the International Art Exhibition at 
Munich, that the present writer’s atten- 
tion was directed to Menzel as one of the 
leading painters of the age. He had been 
before merely known to him as the skil- 
ful illustrator of Kugler’s History of 
Frederick the Great. When once atten- 
tion was directed to the study of Menzel’s 
numerous drawings and paintings, every 
year manifested new treasures, displayed 
new qualities, and strengthened the im- 
pression of a rich and versatile genius, 
with a power of work and productiveness 
almost unequalled in the history of art. 
But these works are scattered over Ger- 
many, nay, over the world; and it has 
been difficult to examine even all the 
most important ones. The task of gain- 
ing some adequate idea of his achieve- 
ments has been greatly facilitated by the 
appearance of the work of Jordan and 
Dohme, who in 1890 published three large 
folio volumes containing reproductions 
of Menzel’s principal works, accompanied 
by an instructive letter-press. 

But even with these avenues open, it 
was not possible to form a full estimate 
of the artist without gaining access to his 
own studio, where one can realize the 
methods governing his artistic produc- 
tiveness, and where are stored away in 
innumerable portfolios and note - books 
the vast treasures of his laborious life. 

And I venture to say that if one were 
deprived of the pleasures and advantage 
of seeing his great pictures and drawings 
scattered throughout the museums and 
private collections of the world, and if 
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the specifically artistic aspect of his works 
were eliminated, the privilege of gaining 
access to this studio, of realizing the no- 
ble conscientiousness, the simple grandeur, 
of his every effort, concentrated upon the 
achievement of the best that lies before 
him, and the experience which is derived 
from coming into contact with the per- 
sonality of a man whose life is centred 
upon such noble effort—that these con- 
tain a moral lesson which alone men 
like Menzel and Charles Darwin can 
teach. 

It was a cold winter’s morning in Le- 
cember, 1893, when I first saw Menzel at 
work in his large studio in the Dorotheen- 
strasse of Berlin. The size of the room 
became even more apparent owing to the 
comparative bareness in furniture and 
decoration; and Menzel may have read 
the impression which was produced upon 
his visitor, for he at once remarked: ‘I 
am afraid you are accustomed to the 
beautiful studios of London and Paris, 
with the lovely decorations they contain, 
and I fear my workshop must strike you 
as bare and cold; but I am accustomed 
to it, and I do not see it.” The size and 
bareness of the room became still more 
obtrusive from the fact that the picture 
upon which he was working, standing 
upon an easel in the middle of the room, 
was hardly a foot square. But in look- 
ing at the picture and the artist himself 
one at once learnt the lesson that great- 
ness and largeness are not always sy- 
nonymous terms. The picture was small 
in size,and its subject was a simple one 
of actual every-day life. But the soul 
of work and the spirit of artistic harmony 
had magnified its dimensions and elevated 
the simple commonplace of the scene it 
depicted. The artist who had transfused 
a part of his soul into this work would 
not be impressive as far as his stature ‘is 
concerned beside a Greek athlete or a 
guardsman; but the noble head which 
conceived the ideas, and the delicate hand 
which firmly and accurately fixed them 
upon the canvas for us and for ages, have 
manifested grandeur which neither Her- 
culean muscle nor Mercurean fleetness 
and agility could attain. It is interesting 
in this connection to read his own ac- 
count of some of the difficulties he had to 
overcome when painting his great picture 
of the coronation of the Emperor Wil- 
liam as King of Prussia in 1861. He had, 
of course, to be present during the cere- 
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mony at Kénigsberg to take rapid sketches 
of the scene itself. ‘‘I had my place,” 
he says, ‘‘in the church, on the platform 
assigned to the members of the House of 
Peers (the fifth step counting from the 
altar). Owing to the high stature of 
most of those who stood about me, I was 
forced to stand on a chair during the 
great ceremony, and the shaking of the 
chair did not add to make my hasty 
sketching the easier. Beside me on my 
right was Werner.” But he confidently 
and sincerely adds, ‘‘ As I have depicted 
the scene in the picture, so I saw it at the 
time.” 

Though there was an evident desire on 
his part to be courteous, and even cordial, 
to his visitor, there was a certain amount 
of reserve, verging upon suspiciousness, 
which had to be overcome. The hesita- 
tion in the eyes and in the manner seemed 
chiefly to be caused in the mind by the 
question, whether his visitor was really 
and sincerely interested in art, or wheth- 
er there were any motives of mere per- 
sonal curiosity which had brought his 
foreign guest to his studio. The Ger- 
mans, even the most enlightened of them, 
are often predisposed to take a somewhat 
narrow view of foreign workers, and to 
believe that true thoroughness is only at 
home in the Vaterland. But soon the 
thin veil of this reserve aropped natural- 
ly—the movements of the body were less 
constrained; the hands became active in 
their endeavor to enforce by gesture the 
meaning which the lips struggled to con- 
vey; the index of the right hand, with a 
characteristic movement, emphasized an 
assertion in being thrust forward in a 
curve from chin to waist; the lips and 
the firm mouth relaxed their set and de- 
termined expression, and even parted in 
a bright smile full of humor; while the 
clear eyes, shaded by the massive brow 
overhanging them, sent forth pure light 
of intelligence, appreciativeness, or inge- 
nuity. 

The picture he was engaged upon at 
the time was a small painting represent- 
ing the interior of a café in the early 
morning before the usual time for the 
arrival of guests. There are indications 
of this early hour in that the traces of 
the previous night’s occupation of the 
premises have not all been removed, and 
especially in that a waiter with his shirt 
sleeves rolled up and his back to the 
spectator has climbed upon the sill, and 
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leaning on his left hand, is vigorously 
cleaning the large plate window with his 
right. At this moment a gentleman in 
top-coat, carrying an umbrella— ‘‘ The 
Early Guest ’—has entered the café. This 
is the whole story. 

A few questions distantly suggestive of 
criticism soon drew out Menzel to enlarge 
upon the subject and the execution of the 
work. It was the latter sphere that im- 
mediately became highly instructive as 
to the artist's methods. The scene had 
casually struck him years ago, and he at 
once, with his usual habit, transferred it 
to his note-book. It was, after all, a 
scene of the actual life about him, and 
this life always interested him. The great 
question was how to represent it fully, 
truthfully, and adequately, and upon the 
consummation of this task no amount 
of labor was wasted. The stranger in 
his top-coat holding his umbrella, the 
waiter in his shirt sleeves rubbing the 
window, had to be represented ‘‘ just 
right,” and not otherwise. This ‘‘ just 
right” was the way he could see it best, 
and there was one way for this, and not 
more than one. This one way he had to 
find. And then he introduced his for- 
eign visitor to his note-books and sketch- 
es. Here, besides the general sketches 
of the whole scene in different forms, 
there were a large number of special jot- 
tings taken from life on the spot, or de- 
signedly from a model in the studio; and 
these represented the act of scrubbing a 
window, of holding an umbrella, or of 
putting one hand into a coat pocket. 
There were innumerable sketches of um- 
brella-holding and window-scrubbing; 
and out of these the type of them all, 
suited to that composition, was selected. 
This explanation and the discussion which 
followed were valuable in that they made 
accessible these small note-books and the 
larger portfolios of sketches. The artist 
appears to live always with his pencil in 
his hand, and this habit seems to stimu- 
late him to most accurate observation, 
and has trained the eye as well to view 
all that passes before it, within the possi- 
ble range of reproduction, as it has also 
widened the range of artistic possibilities. 
If we were to imagine a literary observer 
and philosopher of life to keep a contin- 
uous diary of all he saw and heard, all 
the incidents, great or small, which came 
before his notice, and all the thoughts 
they suggested, this diary would corre- 
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spond to Menzel’s sketch-books. Here 
we find scenes from the street, the shop, 
the church, the ballroom, the court; ba- 
bies, boys, and girls at rest or at play; 
families at the dinner table, in the rail- 
way carriage, in the street, in the beer- 
garden; tramps and workmen, servant- 
girls, actresses, ballet-girls, merchants and 
professors, lawyers and doctors, soldiers 
and officials, princes and kings, and their 
wives and sons and daughters at work 
and at play, and in all the attitudes of 
life; and further, we find animals in the 
house and in the woods and in the streets, 
and even in menageries; shrubs and 
plants and forests and gardens; scenes 
of streets and of buildings in the differ- 
ent countries as he has travelled in them, 
with the characteristic costumes of each 
place; specimens of iron-work or carving 
in stone or wood. We do not only meet 
with these taken from our own times, 
but, as far as the material presents itself, 
of the past as well; so that some of his 
notes would be most useful to the histo- 
rian and the antiquary. Moreover, he is 
endowed with a most remarkable mem- 
ory; and while he is working at any defi- 
nite picture or drawing, and is in need of 
a certain object or scene or attitude or ac- 
cessory, his mind is at once carried back 
for many years, and he remembers the 
corresponding scene or object as it then 
presented itself to him, and, what is more, 
he can at once put his hand upon the 
note- book and find the actual sketch. 
This is an attitude of mind which has 
hitherto been associated more with the 
man of science than the artist; and we 
are here reminded of the method of work 
which was followed by Charles Darwin. 
It can but be impressive in the highest 
degree to have before one a man, still 
hale and hearty, using all his energy to 
produce the best that is in him, with the 
intimate records of his activity about him 
—the continuous work of an artist for 
over sixty-five years. One must feel with 
reverence that these are the great men of 
our age to whom all respect is due. 

But what is most striking in this per- 
sonality is the total absence of self-con- 
sciousness with regard to his greatness. 
Nothing seems to be more embarrassing 
or disturbing to him than when the mir- 
ror of public estimation is held before 
him and reflects his own value. I can- 


not refrain from repeating the account of 
a recent incident as it was told me, and 
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I hope that Professor Menzel and Madam 
Duse will forgive me for repeating what 
can only reflect credit upon them both. 
The great Italian actress, while recent- 
ly at Berlin, saw some of Menzel’s pic- 
tures, and at once became an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius. She could not 
rest until she had purchased one of them. 
But then she was further anxious to meet 
the man himself. Menzel, on the other 
hand, though most keenly alive to good 
dramatic art, and an ardent admirer of 
Madam Duse’s acting, was shy to meet a 
lady, especially one who, he was led to 
know, formed so high an estimate of his 
artistic merit. With much trouble and 
diplomacy a meeting was arranged at the 
house of a common friend. But here 
came an additional difficulty, which could 
only contribute to the initial embarrass- 
ment. Madam Duse could not speak 
German, and Menzel knew no Italian. 
This, however, proved fortunate; for their 
common friend acted as interpreter, and 
it is believed that in his rendering of 
Menzel’s remarks he may have added 
some fluency of his own, or at least dissi- 
pated all traces of embarrassment. The 
conversation thus proceeded so easily and 
warmly that at the end of the meeting 
the impulsive Italian actress, bidding 
farewell to the artist, suddenly seized his 
hand and kissed it reverentially, and then 
hastily departed. Menzel was left stand- 
ing petrified with the impression of so 
flattering a mark of admiration, and it 
was some time before he could find words 
to say, ‘‘ Why, I ought to have done that 
to her!” An instance of his shrinking 
from public ovations was given on the 
occasion of the writer’s visit. As his 
stay at Berlin was necessarily a short 
one, and he naturally wished to see as 
much of Menzel as possible, a common 
friend, G. v. B., had arranged a dinner 
party in order that he and Menzel might 
spend an evening together. But the most 
pressing invitation on the part of our 
friend and his family was of no avail. 
He assured us that he was obliged to 
leave Berlin for a few days. But pres- 
ently his real plans were manifested. 
The 7th of December was to be his sev- 
enty-eighth birthday, and he was so much 
in fear of the congratulatory visits, depu- 
tations, and other demonstrations that he 
had spread the report of his departure 
from Berlin. When he felt assured that 
his presence would not be betrayed, he 
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accepted the invitation. His manners 
on this occasion were free from all re- 
straint. In spite of a quiet dignity which 
never leaves him, and a certain severity 
which is natural to his face, there is a 
vivacity and kindliness in his whole bear- 
ing when he is animated and interested, 
and his face relaxes into an expression of 
pure geniality, with occasional twinkles 
of vright humor. The ladies of the party 
were brilliant talkers, and soon succeeded 
in drawing out Menzel’s eloquence on 
matters of literature and art. He is evi- 
dently a widely read man in German lit- 
erature, and is especially fond of Goethe, 
whose every work he knows, while a 
great many of them he knows by heart. 
The conversation turned upon the new 
fountain by Begas, one of the most strik- 
ing ornaments of modern Berlin. It is 
a huge bronze fountain with a central 
group, not unlike the great fountain in 
the Court of Honor at the Chicago Exhi- 
bition. The Triton (or some such figure) 
with the sea-horses in the centre reminds 
one in style somewhat of the Fontana 
Trevi of Rome. The centre is surrounded 
by a circular basin, on the edge of which, 
and on a level with the street and the 
spectator, are reclining bronze female fig- 
ures, colossal in dimensions, which rep- 
resent personifications of Prussian rivers. 
One member of the party strongly criti- 
cised these colossal figures, which are in 
no way idealized, but reproduce types of 
German, if not Prussian, women—some 
no doubt pretty, with slightly retroussé 
noses; all sli,htly clad, and with a touch 
of sensuousness. The critic maintained 
that these figures, placed as they were 
immediately on a level with the specta- 
tor, so that he could stand and sit beside 
them, colossal in dimensions, and of the 
most monumental material, gave a jar 
to taste. Menzel defended eloquently the 
work of his friend and sculptor colleague. 
He maintained stoutly that there was no 
reason why the actual type of the men 
and women about us should not be used 
even in such plastic symbolism ; that 
in all times, beginning with the Greeks 
and through the Renaissance, the best 
types that surrounded the artists of the 
time were reproduced in the monumental 
works; and that the total decorative ef- 
fect of the fountain, though individual 
weaknesses might be pointed out, was 
good and brilliant. His opponent had 
to admit the use of actual types, but he 


concentrated his main criticism upon the 
fact that these nude huge bronze women 
were placed actually on a level with the 
street, so that the people sat beside the 
colossal feet and toes; and that these wo- 
men, who did not appear too shy, seemed 
to challenge comparison with the actual 
life about them. The result was that 
their colossal stature, as well as the mon- 
umental material and their nudity, stood 
out boldly and became obtrusive. Menzel 
seemed impressed by some of these argu- 
ments, but pointed out that it is often a 
charm in a monument to have some of 
the figures close to the spectator, so that 
he can see them in detail and become 
really familiar with them. ‘‘ How often,” 
he said, ‘‘by day and at night, have I 
stood before the noble statue of the 
Grosse Churfiirst on the bridge, and how 
delighted have I been that I could freely 
walk quite around it, and admire and 
drink in all the exquisite detail of the 
figures and ornaments on the pedestal! 
I have thus become thoroughly familiar 
with it. I am its worshipping friend, as 
it appears to manifest sympathy with me. 
It is a living work of our own people, in 
spite of its grandeur.” And then, mov- 
ing his hands with delicate touches, he 
described with sincere praise all the qual- 
ities of line, all the delicacy and vigor of 
form, in this work of Schliiter’s, and of 
rococo art in general. 

In fact, as his numerous studies and 
drawings manifest, this rococo art of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
seems to strike a sympathetic chord in his 
own artistic feeling. This is to a great 
part due to the fact that in this art the 
florid lines, which are still firm and clear- 
ly cut, with the variety of light and shade, 
and in many works the profusion and 
brilliancy of color, lend themselves to 
graphic rendering—that, in short, of all 
decorative sculpture, this is most pictorial, 
and seems to invite the skill of the paint- 
er, still more the delicacy of the draughts- 
man. It is not only on this account that 
Menzel should have a preference for this 
period, but it is especially due to the fact 
that it responds to the patriotic feelings 
of a German and a Prussian, especially 
to the Prussian national life as developed 
in Menzel himself. 

Menzel is thus specifically the repre- 
sentative artist, if not of the Germany of 
our own day, certainly of modern Prus- 
sia. He was born but three years after 
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the battle of Waterloo. The light of his 
childhood was an after-glow of the Frei- 
heitskrieg (the war of liberation). It 
was the nascent beginning of the great- 
ness of the German Empire, under the 
leadership of Prussia; and in his life he 
has followed it through all its vicissitudes 
to its final brilliant victory. But the cen- 
tral figure in the past, to whom all the 
later greatness is to be traced, is Frederick 
the Great; and as Menzel filled his whole 
soul and artistic nature with the history 
of that period, and with the personality of 
the great Frederick, so he on his side, 
more than any pictorial artist has ever 
done, recreated in his own language, and 
has made accessible to his contemporaries, 
Vou. XCIII.—No._ 553.—6 
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the spirit and greatness of that age and 
of its leading figures. When in 1883 the 
Berlin Society of Artists celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of Menzel’s member- 
ship, a play was enacted in which Fred- 
erick the Great returned from the Elysian 
Fields to thank Menzel for the worship 
he had paid him in his work. 

But it required a long and arduous 
preparation amid most untoward circum- 
stances before Menzel was capable of ex- 
pressing in his art, with any degree of 
adequacy satisfactory to himself, the 
great ideas which he has since embodied 
in his work and given to the world. He 
was born at Breslau, in Silesia, in 1815, 
where his father was then the principal 
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of a girls’ school. It must have been in 
his early childhood that his father ex- 
changed schoolmastering for lithography 
—a reproductive process which had just 
been discovered by Senefelder. At an 
early period the boy helped his father in 
this business, and while still at school 
he attained great proficiency in drawing. 
Menzel may truly be called self-taught. 
For though a certain influence on the 
part of his contemporary artists, such as 
Gottfried Schadow, and especially Chodo- 
wiecki, can be traced in his early work, 
this influence was indirect, nor was he 
ever the pupil of any master. He had 
not even the advantage of studying the 
great old masters of painting in their 
works; for there was no museum of im- 
portance in his native town, and so he 
was chiefly dependent upon engravings, 
which he studied with avidity, and the 
peculiar style of which influenced his 
early productions. There is extant a pen- 
and-ink drawing which he made when he 
was thirteen years of age, and which at 
first may be mistaken for an early line- 
engraving. It is quite in the style of Vol- 


‘pato, Rafael Morghen, and Longhi. Like 


an engraving, it is inscribed below, ‘‘ After 
a task set by Professor Dr. Busching, Pub- 
lius Cornelius Scipio and Lucius Cecil- 
ius Metellus before the Roman Senate 
after the Battle of Cannz.” It is a won- 
derful drawing for a boy of that age, a 
large and ambitious composition, mani- 
festing the ordinary traditions of the 
period. The studies from life which he 
made when he was twelve and thirteen 
years of age are more remarkable still. 
Among them are two portrait heads in 
pencil, as well as drawings of hands, 
which might well do honor to many a 
master artist. The business troubles and 
difficulties of his father grew, and though 
the boy helped as much as he could while 
attending the school of his native town, 
when he was fifteen years of age he had 
to give up school and devote himself en- 
tirely to his father’s business. His father 
then sold out and migrated to Berlin, 
which city has ever since been Menzel’s 
home. Here, sitting at the same table 
with his father, he drew all day long, and 
even till late at night, at the lithographic 
commissions. These were of the humblest 
kind—labels for wine, drawings of ma- 
chines, price lists, vignettes for music, 
stencil-plates for painters and decorators, 
and all forms of advertisements. For a 


short time he attended the Art Academy 
at Berlin, but did not get on well there. 
He was too full of great historical and 
allegorical ideas to be cramped into the 
ordinary routine of academical work. 
The first opportunity to manifest his pow- 
er was given him in 1833, when he was 
eighteen years old, in that a publisher re- 
quired a new edition of certain illustra- 
tions of Luther's Life, a Picture-book for 
Young People, consisting of thirteen plates 
illustrative of the various events in the 
life of the Reformer. He _ practically 
drew anew these compositions, and the 
bent of his genius already begins to mani- 
fest itself. 

It was the publisher Sachse who first 
encouraged him to more original work in 
illustration. This was a series of ten 
lithographic drawings in pen and ink of 
Goethe's poem ‘‘ Kiintsler’s Erdenwallen.” 
They represent the various phases in the 
life of a poet; and Menzel could here 
give free scope to his imagination, while a 
thoughtful moral bent with the touch of 
pregnant satire, which accompanies his 
work in every period, already asserts it- 
self. The drawing itself is remarkably 
skilful, and led to considerable success, so 
that even the veteran Gottfried Schadow 
wrote an approving notice of it in 1834. 

In the following year a most remark- 
able advance was made, and one which 
brought him to the very threshold of the 
subjects which were to occupy most of 
his attention, and by means of which his 
fame has become established, namely, the 
history of his own country. This was a 
series of memorials from the history of 
Brandenburg. They were not as success- 
ful in the eyes of the publie as was his 
previous work, because in it he already 
manifested that independence which was 
opposed to the academic historical paint- 
ing of his period —the conventional ideal- 
izing of historical subjects. Menzel’s own 
account of the cause of the opposition he 
met with is characteristic and instructive 
in the light of his later works. ‘‘ People 
were not yet prepared to admit that man 
does not only act and suffer, but that he 
also looks like something in his outer ap- 
pearance, and that this fact is as far from 
being indifferent as it is accidental.” (Die 
Zeit war noch nicht durchweg entschie- 
den zu genehmigen dass der Mensch nicht 
bloss handelt und aussteht, sondern auch 
aussieht, und dass Letzteres so wenig 
gleichgiiltig als zufillig ist.) In one 
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word, it is the anti-romantic tendency of 
his historical work. In spite of the praise 
which Jordan and Dohme give to this 
production, I cannot help feeling that 


FREDERICK THE GREAT 


there is still a certain romantic touch in 
it, a too obtrusive sentiment, a certain 
theatricality, which the German and es- 
pecially the Munich schools of that and 
later periods manifest, and from which 
Menzel soon emancipated himself once 
and for all. His early occupation and 
training in his father’s business in deco- 
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rative work shows itself in his skill of 
pure decorative invention; nay, this is the 
fnost remarkable side of his early activ 
ity. They might be called pictorial im- 


IN HIS YOUNGER DAYS. 


provisations. Among them I would sin- 
gle out, as manifesting his wonderful 
inventive power, illustrations to The Five 
Senses, of the year 1835; also a title-page 
to the Faust of Prince Radziwill. In 
these drawings the centre-piece remained 
open for the letter-press, and groups and 
arabesques twine round this centre. The 
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most striking achievement in this field, 
not only for this period, but in some ways 
for his whole life, was such a decorative 
rendering of the Lord’s Prayer. It was 
produced in 1837, and consists of groups 
of small figures connected by graceful 
arabesques and borders, such as since the 
time of Diirer and Israel von Meckenen 
have not been surpassed in beauty. He 
here seems to manifest the hereditary 
genius of these German artists; but at 
the same time he has freed himself from 
the severer Gothie character. remaining 
light and graceful in his clear-cut bor- 
ders. It is drawn on toned paper, the 
lines heightened with white. In addition 
to its German cliaracteristics it also man- 
ifests real Italian feeling and sense of 
beauty, which I believe he has never 
surpassed, if he has attained it again. 
From the year 1835 onward he has made 
innumerable drawings of this kind—di- 
plomas for the Joiners’ Guild in 1835, in 
1838 a similar work for the Masons, in 
1839 a diploma for the shooting-club of 
officers; and since then every year he has 
given some wonderful record of this de- 
scription, be it an address to the Emperor 





SKETCH FROM THE *‘ KINDERALBUM. 


William, or Bismarck, commemorating 
their escape from attempts at assassina- 
tion, or a memorial on the wedding-day 
of the Emperor and Empress Frederick, 
or some simple token to a friend. He 
has thus laid claim to the highest place 
among the best of decorative artists and 
illuminators of manuscripts. 

He did not begin to paint until he was 
twenty years of age, and at first found 
great difficulty in freeing himself from 
the trammels which his confirmed habit 
of pencil-drawing and of minute accuracy 
in preparing lithographic plates had im- 
posed upon him. He endeavored to over- 
come this by using his right hand for 
painting, his left hand having been used 
for drawing. And though in many of 
his later pictures of the most perfect pe- 
riod some traces of constraint in the hand- 
ling of the brush may still be detected, 
it is a mistake to think that this is al- 
ways the case. There are specimens of 
breadth, dash, and vigor, of certainty of 
touch, in the free application of color, 
which would at once belie this limita- 
tion. This freedom and vigor are not so 
frequent in his oil-painting as in his use of 
gouache and water-color. 
I would but point to the 
bold treatment shown 
in some of the illustra- 
tions of animals used 
in this paper, such as 
that of the ducks and the 
goat from the Kinder- 
album. 

In 1836 he completed 
his first oil-painting, ‘* A 
Game of Chess.” Anoth- 
er remarkable picture 
was painted in 18387, 
called ‘‘ A Family Coun- 
cil.” In these he already 
manifests his careful 
study of the architecture 
in which his subject is 
placed—a well-designed 
Renaissance room. But 
this thorough study and 
the actual use of the his- 
torical surroundings in 
which the scene is laid 
were fully developed in 
him in his treatment of 
the life and times of 
Frederick the Great. 

The personality of 


” Frederick the Great 
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himself has never been realized by any- 
body as, owing to his severe labors, it has 
shown itself to Menzel. The Alter Fritz 
was known in those days only as the Oid 
Frederick from the paintings and engrav- 
ings of Chodowiecki, Schadow, and the 
Englishman Cunningham. Menzel be- 
gan to collect all his material for the por- 
traiture of Frederick, beginning with the 
picture of Pesne at Charlottenburg, which 
represents the King in his fourth year. 
He followed him through every age, he 
transfused his eye with the life of the 
monarch in all its phases, and he drew 
him as we are told that Lysippus mod- 
elled Alexander the Great, ‘‘ from his 


childhood upwards,” until he represented 
him on his death-bed; in short, he made 
himself the most thorough pictorial biog- 
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Further- 
the use of this thor- 
ough method to all the more important 
personalities of the and 
studied all the old engravings represent 
ing them, hunted through houses for 
their portraits, and has thus rendered 
them with the greatest approach to ade 
quate truth. The places and localities 
in which the scenes he illustrates were 
enacted received the same care and study 
at his hands. For the Saxon portion of 
the work he went to Dresden, where he 
lived for some time, making his sketches 
and studies. At Berlin and at Potsdam 
he practically lived in all the castles in- 
habited by Frederick, aud lingered in and 
made sketches of all the favorite haunts 
of the He studied and drew 


rapher of the Prussian King. 
more, he extended 


age, collected 


monarch. 
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every architectural detail, so that he re- 
ally lived in mind with eyes and hands 
back in the time which he was depicting. 
Never had the historian filled himself 
fuller with the period he has been elabo- 
rating than Menzel did with the times he 
was illustrating. Then it was that he 
made himself so unique a master of ro- 
coco art. He gave up all other work 
during this period and did not touch the 
brush. 

Besides the architecture, he made in- 
numerable studies of the costume and 
furniture, and his sketch-books are full of 
drawings of coats, swords, spurs, tables, 
chairs, embroideries, iron - work, wood- 
work, ete. These sketches and drawings 
form a real pictorial history of the civili- 
zation of the period, the highest form of 
historical picture-book. I say historical, 
and not romantic; for this is the great 
difference between Menzel and the illus- 
trators preceding him,and he has thus 
become a model for all times. 

The greatness of the age with which 
he was dealing being based chiefly upon 
the military achievements of the army of 
Frederick, naturally led him to the most 
minute study not only of military his- 
tory, but of the armies and soldiers of 
that time; and it was thus that out of 
this preparatory work there grew another 
series of drawings, called ‘‘ Armeewerk.”’ 
This again manifests the minutest study, 
reminding us of the careful induction 
practised in modern science in the meth- 
ods of a Darwin. It is characteristic 
to see his sketches of the mustaches, 
pigtails, swords, even the tassels to the 


swords, which distinguished each regi- 
ment of the time. And it is still more 
characteristic to note how he was not sat- 
isfied with merely giving these most ac- 
curate drawings, the material for which 
was collected in the arsenals and muse- 
ums of Berlin, and wherever he could 
find any trace of historical evidence, but 
that he added to them a letter-press de. 
scriptive of every detail which would sat- 
isfy the most punctilious antiquarian. 
Besides the illustrations to Kugler’s 
book, he produced a wonderful series of 
drawings to illustrate the writings of 
Frederick himself, which were published 
by the Academy of Berlin, completed in 
1849. His system here is to illustrate the 
text either by a scene or a portrait or an 
allegory. In this second work the art of 
wood-engraving had made considerable 
advance. A number of excellent wood- 
engravers, such as the two Vogels, Unzel- 
mann, and Herman Miiller, grew up at 
Berlin. The mechanical methods had 
been greatly improved. And as we see 
a steady advance in the quality of the 
wood-engravings from the earlier ones 
in Kugler’s history to the later ones, so 
in the writings of Frederick the Great 
we can detect a marked improvement. 
Among these illustrations I would single 
out as characteristic instances the battle 
scene in the thirtieth chapter of Kugler's 
history, where he has in so wonderful a 
manner combined the careful detailed 
rendering of single groups, and still has 
conveyed tlie total effect of the rush and 
confusion of a battle. Few artists have 
ever succeeded in combining, as he did, 
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the detailed drawing of characters in in- 
dividual faces while giving the effect of 
a large crowd. 

Horace Vernet illustrated the life of 
Napoleon in a series of drawings—‘‘ The 
Soldiers of the Republic and of the Em- 
pire.” This no doubt inspired Menzel to 
use the material he already had for the 
production of his series, ‘‘The Soldiers 
of Frederick the Great,” which was com- 
pleted in 1853. The last of his illustra- 
ted series of the life of Frederick were a 
number of drawings containing twelve 
likenesses of Frederick himself and of his 
surroundings, begun in 1850 and com- 
pleted in 1855. 

Menzel’s ‘ Frederick period ” also led 
to a number of oil- paintings in connec- 
tion with this favorite monarch, some of 
which are certainly his best pictures. 
Among them I would draw special atten- 
tion to the two paintings, ‘‘The Dinner 
Party at Sans Souci in 1750,” and the 
‘*Flute Concert,” both in the National 
Gallery of Berlin. 

It was in 1853 that he also drew the 
portraits of Frederick and his sister, the 
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Princess Amalia, which are here repro- 
duced. 

To my mind, the finest picture of the 
whole series, and one of the most remark 
able works Menzel ever painted, is called 
‘*Frederick and his People at Hoch 
kirehen.” It occupied him for five years, 
and he finished it in 1856. It is now in 
the possession of the German Emperor. 
I have since had the privilege of seeing 
this picture hung in the private study of 
the present Emperor at the New Palace 
of Potsdam. It is the only picture in the 
room in which the Emperor does all his 
work. The subject is tle decisive night 
attack in October, 1758. The light and 
shade and tone of this picture, the details 
of fighting soldiers visible in the glare of 
the fire in the foreground, the gradation 
of the light and of the detail as we see, or 
rather divine, the struggling masses in 
the background, and in the middle dis- 
tance the figure of the King on his 
charger, riding among his men and giv 
ing them courage by his strong presence, 
all excepting his face and the side of the 
horse’s head illumined by a flash of fire 


‘* KINDERALBUM.”’ 
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in the dim shade of the night—these give 
a power of movement, and still a mystery, 
almost supernatural,to the painting which 
make it perhaps the most remarkable bat- 
tle picture in existence. 

As an historical painter he fixed his 
reputation with his treatment of the 
greatest Prussian monarch; but ever af- 
ter he has become established as the his- 
torian of the Prussian house of the mod- 
ern German Empire. Though he has 
thus been the royal painter-historian, he 
has never been a court painter. Never 
has he been affected by this propinquity 
to the court, as is so often the case when 
artists are drawn into this circle. His 
technique has never lost in vigor and 
truth; his eye has never become dull in 
its perception of true life under the brill- 
iant chandeliers of the palace hall; his 
imagination and sympathy have never 
lost their feeling for what is noble, last- 
ing, and true in the life of the present or 
the past. It is therefore that his paint- 
ings which record scenes from the mo- 
narchical life of his country, and even the 
paintings ‘‘d’occasion” which he was 
commissioned to produce for his royal 
masters, never have a touch of conven- 
tionalism or insincerity. The high re- 
gard and respect which his sovereigns felt 
for him have not only been manifested 
by the late Emperor Frederick and his 
spouse, herself a distinguished artist and 
lover of art, but also by the late Emperor 
William. On the occasion of Menzel’s 
seventieth birthday he receivéd from the 
aged monarch an autograph letter of con- 
gratulation, in which his services as an 
artist and as an historian are recognized 
in warm terms. The present Emperor 
has continued to show the highest regard 
for this veteran master. 

The step to our own times was made 
when,in 1868, the Crown-Prince Frederick 
married the Princess Royal of England, 
the present Empress Frederick. Menzel 
commemorates this event in his own 
manner by painting the large semicircu- 
lar picture which now adorns the en- 
trance-hall to the palace of the Emperor 
Frederick at Berlin, and which is here re- 
produced. With reference to the personal 
union which was effected by the marriage 
of an English princess to a Prussian 
prince, he chose the most striking moment 
in history in which the two nations were 
bound together in asupreme effort. It is 
the meeting of Wellington and Bliicher 


at Waterloo—a meeting which decided 
the fate of nations, and gave a turn to the 
whole of ssuropean history. It was a 
difficult task for him to fit his composi- 
tion into the architectural conditions im- 
posed upon him. But he has solved the 
problem without suggesting to the spec- 
tator any idea of constraint in the group- 
ing. Wellington is turned from the 
spectator, but still his clear-cut features 
are discernible. Behind Wellington is a 
Bavarian officer, and the Portuguese ad- 
jutant Count de Sales. Beside Bliicher 
is Gneisenau, and between the generals, 
further in the background, the faithful 
Nostitz. The light is that of a dim rainy 
evening sky. Forthe Empress Frederick 
he subsequently made a series of water- 
color drawings to be transferred toa china 
dinner service—one of the most interesting 
and valuable dinner services in existence. 

The most important of the pictures pro- 
duced by Menzel as painter-historian to 
the Prussian royal house is his ‘‘ Kré- 
nungsbild,”’ a true record of the coronation 
of the late Emperor William as King of 
Prussia in 1861. Itis in the Ordensschloss 
of Kénigsberg,fourteen feet wide by eleven 
feet high. It contains one hundred and 
thirty-two portraits, with more indistinct 
figures in the background, and is a wou- 
derful work as regards composition, ren- 
dering of the architectural setting, and of 
perspective. For this picture he made a 
vast number of studies from life. 

I have chosen two such studies for re- 
production here. The first represents the 
‘*Lord of the Royal Castles of Prussia,” 
Von Briinneck, in his seventy - eighth 
year. There are five different views of 
the noble head of the aged man. It is 
interesting to note, for instance, the dif- 
ferent expressions shown in the several 
views of the same head. In the upper- 
most sketch on our left there is more vigor, 
if not severity, in the eye and attitude. In 
the finished sketch in the centre, on the 
other hand, the aged expression as such 
has given a greater mildness, which cov- 
ers, though it does not hide, the native 
vigor. The other sketch here given is of 
exceptional historical interest. It repre- 
sents Moltke in the year preceding the 
Austro-Prussian war, the beginning of his 
unprecedented series of great victories. 
We are accustomed to see the portraits of 
this greatest general of our time in the 
period of his life when his fame was fully 
established. But the full vigor and en- 
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ergy of the man shine forth more decid- 
edly in this sketch of Menzel’s even than 
in the great portraits of Moltke by Lehm- 
bach. 
Since 


1875 he seems to have shrunk 


from the battle-fields in which men slay 
one another, as if the great wars of his 
time had brought home to him the lesson 


of their cruel 
and 


and futile anachronism; 
to the real battle of life, 
namely, man’s struggle with nature and 


he turns 


its elements, and his slow continuous con- 
flict with the unsocial forces within him. 


an outcome of which are the industrial 
and social institutions of our time in their 
grandest as in their humblest manifesta- 
tions. Menzel then produced his great 
picture of what might be called the mod 
ern Cyclopes, the interior of the Kénigs- 
hitte, the smelting-works in upper Sile- 
sia. In this he gives the light of the great 
blast-furnaces, belching forth their flames, 
and the fluid metal, and the half-clad 
sinewy workmen battling with the ele- 
ments, and forcing the recalcitrant mate- 


rial into useful form. It is a great pic- 
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ture, for which he made innumerable 
studies. He has repeatedly dealt with 
similar subjects, and has inspired others 
to attempt similar tasks. 

His feeling for life manifests itself 
markedly in his love for crowds, to which 
fact allusion has already been made. I 
venture to say that no modern painter 
can reproduce the impression of a crowd 
as he can; that no one has known as he 
has how to deal with distinet individuals 
and scenes, and also with a confused 
mass of people, both in the proper pic- 
torial gradation, and combined in one pic- 
ture. In an article published five years 
ago in this Magazine I treated of the 
method by which the Meiningen Theatre 
succeeded in producing the true impres- 
sion of a crowd on the stage. It is a sin- 
gular, perhaps a significant, coincidence 
that the crowds on the canvas of the Ger- 
man painter should in his sphere mani- 
fest similar characteristics. One of the 
best specimens of his power is given in 
his ‘‘ Market- place of Verona,” with all 
its characteristic life and bustle; another 
in the open-air sermon in the woods and in 
achurch; another in a religious procession 
in Gastein, in which he renders the almost 
romantic picturesqueness of the proces- 
sion of priests and the Tyrolese peasants 
about them—a mass of color in a strik- 
ing landscape--but he adds in the fore- 
ground the foreign guests in common- 
place dress, giving a truthful character to 
the scene as he saw it. The same pow- 
er is manifested in his rendering of the 
crowded streets of Berlin—in his picture 
‘‘The Birgersteig [street] in the Winter 
of 1863,” *‘ The Ritterstrasse in Moonlight, 
1864” (taken from his apartments), the 
new ship-canal of Berlin, street life dur- 
ing Christmas-time, ete. 

The pictures which grew out of his 
travels show the same predilection for the 
full life of the streets. Thus when he 
visited the Paris exhibition of 1867 there 
resulted a number of Parisian scenes— 
‘Sunday in the Gardens of the Tuile- 
ries,” ‘‘Summer Evening on the Boule 
vards,” a ‘‘Scene in the Gardens of the 
Luxembourg.” So, too, when he visited 


Vienna during the exhibition of 1871, the 
scenes which attracted him were not the 
romantically picturesque, but those char- 
acteristic of the actual life about him— 
the Esterhazy Wine-Cellar, with its va- 
riegated life, or the Indian Café in the 
exhibition grounds. In the same way 


the watering-place Kissingen inspires him 
to attempt a rendering of the multiform 
movemeut of its promenade. Thuringia’s 
peasants, the Swiss villagers gathered be- 
fore the church of Fugen, the Jews in the 
ancient synagogue of Prague, are of as 
deep interest to him as the scenes of the 
Prussian court, perhaps deeper. 

His versatility in the choice of subject, 
as well as in the treatment, is perhaps one 
of his most remarkable qualities. We 
have learned to appreciate him in the 
sphere of historical painting. He has 
also attempted large heroic cartoons for 
the town of Cassel, seventeen feet wide 
by ten feet high, representing the entrance 
of the Duchess Sophie of Brabant with 
her son Henry, the heir to the Duchy of 
Hesse-Cassel. Approaching such fresco- 
work in character, he painted a large car- 
toon in water-glass colors, representing 
Siegfried of Feuchtwangen and the Count 
of Brunswick, for the town of Marienburg. 
He has also produced a large variety of 
‘*subject” or genre pictures—*‘ Hussars 
in the Antechamber,” ‘‘ A Lady playing 
on a Spinet” (these have characteristics 
of the old Dutch masters and of Meisso- 
nier), ten drawings called ‘* Fantasies from 
the Ancient Arsenal,” ‘‘The Thirsty 
Knight” (a picture in the possession of 
a gentleman in New York), masons at 
work on the top of a house in process of 
construction, a show-camel in a German 
village, numerous heads of rabbis, peasant 
girls, workmen, etc. 

His renderings of architecture are mas- 
terly. Among them I would single out 
his pictures of the high altar in the Bene- 
dictine church of Salzburg, the Francis- 
‘an church of the same place, the high 
altars of the Stiftskirchen of Munich and 
of Innsbruck, the interior of the church 
of Ettal, caryatides from the Zwinger of 
Dresden. But,as I have already remark- 
ed, it is rococo style which attracts him 
chiefly. 

I must further mention his illustra- 
tions to the edition of Kleist’s comedy the 
Broken Jar, which in more than one re- 
spect have a striking parallel in Abbey's 
remarkable illustrations to She stoops to 
Conquer. 

Finally I must draw special notice to 
a series of drawings in water-color and 
gouache, called now the Kinderalbum. 
These truly interesting drawings were 
made rapidly by Menzel at odd moments 
to amuse the children of his sister. They 
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extend over a period of twenty years, 


from 1863 to 1883. Unfortunately they 
were not always carefully preserved, and, 


as Menzel has told me, several were lost 


when he changed his home and studio a 
few years ago. Fortunately those that 
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from all phases of life—the street, the 
house, the market-place, the menagery- 
drawn in a masterly manner. But it is 
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that his drawings for children are not 
in pictorial ‘* baby language” or nursery 


They contain scenes derived 
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Examples of the 


remain have been purchased by the Na- 
tional Gallery, where they are now care- 
fully preserved and highly valued among 
the treasures of the Department of Draw- 
ings. 

It is a significant fact, in keeping with 
the artistic and moral nature of the man, 


Artist's Sketches. 


chiefly the life of animals and of plants 
which he chooses for the delectation and 
unobtrusive instruction of children. His 
treatment of animals in this Kinderalbum 
(of which specimens are here reproduced) 
gives him a place among the foremost 
animal-painters of our time. 
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The same versatility manifests itself in 
the various pictorial techniques he has 
successfully practised. We have seen 
his early work in drawing for lithogra- 
phy and wood-engraving. These two 
art-crafts he has followed for sixty years 
in every stage of their advancement, to 
which he has himself contributed in no 
».aall degree. His drawings in pencil, 
pen and ink, chalk and charcoal, range 
from the minutest work, almost micro- 
scopic in its fineness, to bold work in life 
size and monumental dimensions. He 
has not only made theoretical studies of 
the various reproductive processes, but he 
has given practical illustrations of them, 
as, for instance, in his Essays on Stone 
with Brush and Scraper, in which he 
endeavored to produce in lithography ef- 
fects resembling mezzotinting. In 1843 
and 1844 he made a series of thirteen 
etchings. But this process has never 
proved to be his special province. He 
has produced cartoons for frescoes, and 
has been eminently successful in illumi- 
nations. He has proved himself a mas- 
ter in water-color, gouache (a combina- 
tion of water-color and body-color), and 
in oils. 

Though he cannot be called a “‘ color- 
ist” in the modern acceptation of the 


term, it would be a mistake to believe 
that he is deficient in the strength, har- 
mony, and variety of his color. On the 
contrary, he has varied his system of 
tones and brush treatment according to 
the nature of the subject with which he 
deals. And though some of his best- 
known pictures may appear to be hard 
and flat in color and wanting in vigorous 
texture, a survey of any large number of 
his works displays a remarkable variety 
of methods of manipulation, from smooth 
careful work like that of the Dutch ar- 
tists, to broad effects in the style of Rem- 
brandt, and even at times a bold appli- 
cation of masses of color, with careful 
weighing of their values, almost in the 
style of impressionist artists. 

There are naturally some limitations 
to this versatility and to his activity. 
Among his numerous pictures known to 
me I remember only two pure landscapes, 
the Valley of Gastein, and a view of the 
garden of the palace of Prince Albrecht 
at Berlin. These are excellent in quali- 
ty. So, too, he has attempted but one re- 
ligious picture, which he painted in 1852, 
the Boy Christ in the Temple. It is re- 
markable in that he here is a forerunner 
of those artists who have dealt with this 
subject in what might be called a “ reai- 
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istic’ manner, introducing, as he does, the 
actual Jewish people whom he studied 
from the life about him. But I believe 
that here again it is the positive, all-ab- 
sorbing interest in actual vitality, the pul- 
sations of which throb through his every 
vein, which so fully absorbs his artistic 
creativeness that there is hardly room 
for any other impulse. It is thus also 
not singular that he should have only 
attempted one subject from the classical 
world, namely, a picture of the Antique 
Room in the Academy of Berlin, painted 
during his student days in 1848. But it 
is also significant that he has made a real 
picture of this subject; while, on the 
other hand, he has put into the fore- 
ground, not the typical reposeful statues 
of antiquity, but the ‘‘ Pasquino” group 
and a colossal lion 
to the ‘*‘ Barocco” period of Greek art. 

In fact, the most important limitation 
we would discover in Menzel’s genius is 
that he is wanting in the love and ap- 
preciation of form, of 
proportion and harmo- 
ny as such—of absolute 
beauty as the Greeks 
have established it for 
humanity. This is per- 
haps due to the prepon- 
derance of the true Ger- 
manic element which 
makes for life and 
thought; and in so far 
seems to exclude 
absorb the purely zsthet- 
ic craving for that univer. 
sal and lasting life which 
reflects the laws of har- 


works which belong 


or to 


mony and beauty in 
things human and di- 
vine, and is itself the 


inspired thought of the 
world’s genius of good. 
From Van Eyck and 
Diirer downwards, the 
Northern artists have 
often been wanting in 
this; and when its pres- 
ence is perceptible in 
them, it has generally 
been derived from South- 
ern influence flowing 
into their veins with the 
warmer sun of Italy. 
Whether it has sprung 
from this broader climat- 
ic influence, or from ra- 
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cial heredity, or from the powerful condi- 
tions of environing moral and social life, 
or (still etfective) from the more 
accidental circumstances of early general 


more 


or artistic education, I believe this limi- 
tation will have to be admitted even by 
Menzel’s most ardent admirers. 

If now should attempt (and the 
utility of such an attempt is not beyond 
all question) to summarize epigrammat- 
ically the chief characteristic of Menzel’s 
art, I should say that his work belonged 
mainly to the category of illustrative, and 
not of purely creative, interpretative, im- 
aginative art. This difference 
illustrative and interpretative is funda- 
mental; and it could readily be shown 
how it applies to all the various arts. 

In painting it depends whether the ar- 
tist is directly stimulated in his work by 
truth and accuracy of presentation, which 
then gives a more literal, I might almost 
say verbatim, form; or whether the crea- 
tive impulse is the predominant motive, 


we 


between 
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and then truth and accuracy filter through 
his whole artistic personality. In this 
latter truth then means the ade- 
quate and complete rendering, not of the 
object as such, but of the mood or inner 
image evoked by the object passing 
through his artistic personality —he is 
nearer creation than imitation. Psychol- 
ogists would indicate this difference by 
the terms objective and subjective. 

Now the artist views things more sub- 
jectively than does the man of science. 
Of course this subjectivity in the artist 
in general is modified by the special art 
to which he has devoted himself: one 
looks at things with a musical bias, an- 
other poetically, another plastically, and 
another pictorially. 

It is not a superfluous platitude to say 
that the painter is impressed with the 
pictorial aspect of things, and strives to 
convey his meaning to the spectator 


form 


through the channels of pictorial moods. 

Menzel appears to me to be, more than 
is usual in the attitude of the man of 
science, the lover of truth in its minutest 
details when he presents things or scenes 
from nature or life. It is the admirable 
accuracy to which I referred at the be- 
ginning of this paper; and it was not a 
mere rhetorical figure when I compared 
him to Charles Darwin. He is inductive 
rather than deductive in his methods. 
Yet the artistic temperament and the 
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nature of artistic creation will always 
call upon the deductive and intuitive fac- 
ulties more than upon those of induction. 
Even as an illustrator, in the restricted 
sense of the term, he seems to me to man- 
ifest this bias of his artistic nature. It 
will be readily appreciated when we com- 
pare his illustrations with those of Doré, 
who is far from being his peer in draughts- 
manship. 

An instance will perhaps make the 
aforesaid clearer. Let the subject chosen 
by the artists be Joan of Are. I venture 
to believe that Menzel’s method in treat- 
ing this subject in a picture or drawing 
would be to prepare himself with infinite 
pains and conscientious work. He would 
study every historical detail, and would 
aim at complete correctness, nay, he 
would consult even the documents as 
an historian would ; he would draw the 
arms and armor of the period; visit and 
sketch her home, the surroundings of life, 
ete. And whatever scene he would choose, 
the picture would be a remarkable and 
convincing record of this historical per- 
sonality. 

Now, without dwelling upon the actual 
quality of the painting and drawing, I 
would recall two pictures of this subject 
as instances of the more interpretative 
method of the pictorial rendering of this 
historical figure. The one is a picture 


by P. H. Calderon, R.A., which was ex- 
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hibited in the Royal Academy in London 
in 1877; the other is the picture of Bastien- 
Lepage, in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York. Both aim at representing a 
most stirring moment in the history of 
Joan of Are—the moment which led her to 
feel inspired to take the heroic position in 
the history of France. The English pic- 
ture gives a large landscape, consisting of 
high summits of hills, with sheer ravines 
on either side, the vastness and loneliness 
and stillness of nature where man is not. 
Comparatively small in this hugeness of 
expanse, he paints the shepherd girl with 
her flock, in solitary communion with her 
thoughts and the awful grandeur of na- 
ture. The clouds so near her have been 
riven asunder by the bursts of the sun’s 
which pour their light into the 
troubled soul of the lonely girl, and, with 
her back turned to the spectator, she is 
kneeling with outstretched arms, gazing 
at the sky, wrapt in ecstasy, as if she saw 
the illumination of her patriotic calling. 
Bastien-Lepage paints the French peasant 
girl in the garden adjoining the poor cot- 
tage, her dreamy eyes fixed; and, soaring 
down upon her, a vision in the air—and 
still clearly defined—is the image of her- 


rays, 
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We yrds 


cannot convey the impression which this 


self in armor with sword in hand. 


picture produces. Words cannot, for the 
mood is rendered pictorially by the tone 
of the picture as a whole, the image of 
the peasant girl, and the mysterious treat- 
ment of the armed apparition of herself, 
and the contrast which the painter's craft 
could give between the real girl and the 
apparition of herself. Both these render- 
ings have illustrated to us the spirit of the 
personality. But they have done it by 
means which the other arts could not 
convey with the same fulness and direct- 
ness—in the one case, the landscape and 
the influence of nature upon imagination ; 
in the other case, the pictorial harmony 
which of itself creates the mood, corre- 
sponding to and intensifying the definite 
meaning which the details give of the 
historical incident. So in Wagner’s best 
work the orchestra, nay, the whole music, 
conveys and strengthens, by means of 
lyrical and musical moods, the definite 
scenes and action of his dramas. This is 
interpretative art. 

3ut Ihave perhaps not been quite fair 
to Menzel in recording these extreme in- 
stances. The two elements may be com- 
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bined—the correctness of detail and the 
fulness of pictorial mood. In several— 
and in his best works—Menzel has suc- 
ceeded in combining them. The battle 
scene of Frederick at Hochkirchen, the 
Emperor William driving through the 
streets of Berlin in 1870, the Flute Con- 
cert at Sans Souci,and many other works, 
show a variety of pictorial moods by 
means of color, light and shade, and com- 
position which the fullest artistic 
concomitants of the scene chosen. But 
I do not believe that this quality is most 
characteristic of his work. 

Perhaps, however, the whole distine- 
tion between illustrative and interpreta- 
tive painting in general may be mislead- 
ing, and may cause one aspect of picto- 
rial art to be lost out of sight. It may, 
namely, be maintained that *‘illustrative” 
painting is the central and essential func- 
tion of pictorial art. 

The critic of the views I have enunci- 
ated may maintain simply that painting 
deals with form and color, and that its 
aims are to record by means of them what 
is before us as fully and truthfully as pos- 
sible. And if I were to answer that we 
had better, then, take recourse to colored 
photography, he may reply that colored 
photography does not, as a matter of fact, 
render the scenes with truth as we see 
them, but gives them in wrong focuses 
and lights and at wrong moments. And 
if I were then to object that art would 
thus only be a makeshift, a pis-aller, for 
the ordinary use of our senSes, that we 
had better look at the scenes themselves, 
wkich would give real artistic enjoyment, 
while the picture would be but a faint 
and feeble reflection of what actual life 
gives us with definiteness and strength of 
perception and emotion —‘‘is this your 
picture? whence we turn to yonder maid 
who fords the burn”—to all this he 
might partially assent, but he would say: 
‘*We cannot always have the interest- 
ing and lovely scenes about us. Paint- 
ing, in truthfully recording these, fixes 
them for us,and makes them ever present. 
It transplants them into our dingy city 
house, enlivening and ennobling by their 
presence the hideous walls, and foreing 
beauty upon us amid the engrossing and 
often debasing struggle and turmoil of our 
daily life. It increases the spiritual wealth 
of our house; or in the great houses called 
London, Paris, New York, it selects one 
room called the National Gallery, the 
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Louvre, the Metropolitan Museum, where 
all this beauty lives for all the wearied 
occupants of the densely packed house. 
A beautiful face, a grand landscape, a 
scene of the past, a scene of the present 
that will pass away, are fixed for pos- 
terity and for all times, and renew their 
living charms upon the eyes that could 
never see them in life. What if the 
Greeks had not in their Tanagran terra- 
cottas and their sepulchval slabs given us 
scenes from their actual life? Why, the 
drawings in Punch, if kept, will be most 
valuable and vivid reminiscences of the 
social life of the present. Words could 
not do this. Here you see it before you, 
and as truthfully, accurately, and com- 
pletely as possible.” 

This is just argument. It is no doubt 
a worthy function of painting to be the 
chronicler of things, events, and of act- 
ual life for the eyes of posterity. Let it 
exist and be encouraged, by all means. 
But there is another function of art, which, 
in so far as it is art, is the essential func- 
tion—it is to give something that is not 
present in what strikes the eye of the spec- 
tator of things; to give the soul which 
flows from the artist soul, and reflect its 
harmony, its completeness of mood. By 
his unfailing tact the artist is led to se- 
lect what is essential in whatever is seen 
or depicted. If mechanical means of re- 
production are improved to the highest 
conceivable perfection, if some form of 
color-photography is invented, which ren- 
ders adequately whatever is seen, the 
function of the artist will remain in all 
its purity — perhaps in more unfettered 
intensity. If the phonograph and photo- 
graphy combined could record scenes and 
dialogues and incidents of life with ful- 
ness ever so great, the function of the true 
novelist would still remain unchanged. 

I fear that these remarks on illustra- 
tive art may have more and more taken 
the form of an implied censure on Men- 
zel. This would be entirely misleading. 
I have merely meant to give the chief 
general characteristic of his work, and 
to point out some limitations in the 
vast life-work of this genius. His work 
will live, under whatever category the 
critic may choose to place it, and the ar- 
tist will ever live as a man who has 


brought out in this life to the fullest de- 
gree the power which was in him, who 
has done whatever his hand found to do 
with all his might. 








Depicted with pen and pencil 
by Howard Pyle. 


Il. 
Ta three high locks at Waterford 


stand as the gateway to the inland 
waters that thence stretch away across 
the fields and meadows beyond, leading 
far northward, until, by river and lake, 
the traveller may penetrate into the very 
heart of Canada, if he chooses to push his 
journey so far as that. When the heavy, 
lumbering boat has finally climbed the 
steep ascent of those three tall steps of 
water, and has left the town behind, no- 
thing else lies beyond but the open coun- 
try, into which the ribbonlike reach of 
canal threads its way amid the fields and 
j meadows, by farm-house and quiet vil- 
4 lage. 

The voyage begins between the level 
banks of the canal on one side and an 
upward rise of hills on the other. Over 
beyond the bank and the tow-path the 
country slopes away into a valley, through 
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hrough Inland Waters 


which the wide, 
shallow stretch 
of the Hudson 
River winds 
bright and beau- 
tiful way. Beyond tlie 
stream the valley 
height above height into 
that fertile rolling coun- 
try of field and meadow and woodland 
that, sloping higher and higher up 
against the sky in airy altitudes, is 
bounded in the far-away distance by the 
huge dim blue of the remoter mountains. 

The bright river and the mountains are 
always dominantly present. Now and 
then the traveller loses them, but always 
again he will catch the glint of the one 
or the blue vision of the other from some 
new turning of the watery highway upon 
which he rides. 


its 


rises 








This is what one sees in the slow voy- 
aging along that narrow liquid highway, 
looking down upon the scene from the 
boat, feeling one’s self no motion, but see- 
ing all that vision of valley; of river, of 
mountain, slide slowly away behind like 
some tremendous panorama of living na 
ture. The air seems singularly full of 
sunlight in this slow voyaging through 
open spaces, and the ears are continually 
filled with the multitudinous cadence of 
singing birds. But through all there is 
the ever-distant background of moun- 
tains, opal blue against the airy depth of 
sky; and there is the river shining out a 
flash and a gleam beyond the clustered 
trees. 





All the time of voy- 
aging one is within 
touch of the earth. 

The boat, in its slowly glid- 





ing progress, almost rustles 
against the sedgy banks. 


The tow-line, stretching 

from the bow to the mule- 

team ashore, is the one 
thread binding the life of the water to 
the life of the land. 

It is this indefinable union of the 
earth and the water, this marriage of 
the floods and the fields, that lends such 
a peculiarly subtle charm to this inland 
voyaging. The voyager possesses not 
only the boat and the water on which it 
Hoats, but he may at any moment step 
ashore and walk until he is tired, and then 
step aboard again and float onward as be- 
fore. The branches of a tree overshadow 
the boat as it glides beneath the flickering 
leaves; and a bobolink, rising out of the 
next field, hangs almost directly over- 


head, pouring down a tiny cataract of 
song upon the deck. 
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There is a memory fragment of leaping 
ashore at one place where the steep bare 
face of a high hill shot a sloping field 
almost directly down into the waters of 
the canal. There was a big clump of 
rose-bushes in full bloom growing close 
to the water, and I stopped to gather a 
great mass of the thorny flowers. Ido not 
know why the recollection of those rose- 
bushes and of climbing that bare and 
breezy hill should linger so keenly and 
freshly in the mind, but there is a singu- 
lar reminiscent delight clinging to it, such 
as one sometimes feels in odd fragments 
of pleasant memory, one knows not why 
or wherefore. I remember there was a 
long panting rest in the stillness and sol- 
itude of the windy summit of the hill 
under the shade of a solitary apple-tree 

an echoing memory of the continual 
singing of birds coming up from the 
damp meadow-lands below; of the clang- 
ing ‘‘ tink-tink ” of a ecow-bell somewhere 
from out the far-away sunny distance. 
There was a wide vision of valley and 
mountain rising up over beyond in the 
far-away distance; but what was the subtle 
magic that should have made this frag 
ment more vividly alive than others of 
its kindred it is impossible to tell. The 
eanal curved like a silver bow around the 
bottom of the hill. There the boat was 
moving slowly upon its way, the mules 
dwarfed in the distance to the smallness 
of beetles. Then I awoke to hurry down 
by a shorter cut to the low bridge, and to 
drop aboard again as the sliding deck 
passed beneath me. 


THROUGH INLAND 
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Another such bright and lucid memory 
is of a walk along the level tow-path with 
the dearest of all friends. All along the 
trampled way there was a continuous 
garden of red raspberry bushes, and the 
berries were ripe and full. Every now 
and then we would stop and gather a 
handful of the sweet musky fruit. Our 
own boat was coming far away behind 
across the fields, and another slow-mov 
ing barge was approaching from the op 
posite direction, but we were as much 
alone under the silent arch of sky as 
though that level plain were a part of 
Eden, and as though the ripe red rasp- 
berries were the fruit that was permis 
sible to eat. A bobolink rose from the 
grass over beyond the canal, then an 
other, and both began to sing at once—a 
song of joyousness in the damp morning, 
and the promise of a soft rain. Then it 
began to sprinkle a few drops, and we 
went up on the bridge to wait for our 
boat to come beneath us, to drop upon 
the deck, and to once more resume our 
voyaging. 

There are many such little fragments 
of memory scattered through the plane of 
that long slow voyaging—memories, like 
these, of peaceful and sunny quietudes. 

In all these passing pictures the singing 
of the birds is an ever-dominant phase of 
the wider and more general recollection 
It may be that the perfect stillness of this 
silent passage through the woods and 
fields permits those jocund voices of na 
ture to be for once dominant over all other 
sounds. For, as the voyager so glides 
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along between the green banks, there isa 
perfect hush of wide and luminous still- 
ness, through which the sound of rushing 
winds, of rippling waters, and of all that 
innocent tumult of melody have free 
sweep to enter, and to fill the heart with 
an echoing delight. 

There is among the memory pictures of 
those pleasant and restful days a very 
keen and vivid remembrance of gliding, 
in the early freshness of a certain morn- 
ing, through long reaches of meadow-land 
toward a village in the distance. We had 
made an early five-o’clock start for a long 
day’s journey, and for some reason or 
other I was on deck before any of the 
others, excepting the captain, who stood 
silently back-tilted against the tiller 
astern. No one 
else there, 
and I seemed to 
have the morn 


was 


ing all to my 
self. The night 
had been very 


warm, but nowin 
the early fresh- 
ness of the day 
a pungent cool- 
ness seemed to 
vivify every mi- 
nute part of na- 
ture with a 
newed vitality. 
Everything had 
become wet with 
dew in the later 
hours of the dark 
ness, and the ca 


re- 


nal was like a 
sheet of glass. 


That singular si 
lence that I have 
spoken of seemed 
to envelop the whole world with its ra- 
diant brightness, and never in my life do 
[ remember hearing the birds sing as 
they were singing then. Everywhere 
the bobolinks hung with quivering wings 


above the grassy stretches, and their 
song had neither beginning nor end- 


ing, but was one continuous jubilation 
far and near; everywhere the robins were 


lilting; everywhere the orioles were 
whistling their brief melodious note 


from the passing elms; everywhere the 


song-sparrow was filling the volume 
of tumult with his cheerful, homely 


singing. 
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Maybe, as I say, all this innocent tu- 
mult would not have been so dominantly 
present in the recollection excepting for 
that brooding background of sunlit si- 
lence; for it seems to me, looking back 
upon it, it was as though all of nature 
were singing that morning with the 
newly awakened birds in the freshness of 
the day. 

So I sat there in perfect stillness, until 
the boat had slid away from the open 
country and into the village street, and 
had left that melody of joyous singing 
far away behind. Then a man came up 
along the edge of the canal in a country 
wagon, from which he offered strawber- 
ries for sale—fresh picked, as crimson as 
coral, and still cool with the early dew. 

No doubt the 
sense of enjoy- 
ing a well-earned 
rest lent to the 
spirit a singular 
receptivity of de- 
light in these 
trivial things. 
For,turning over 
the leaves of 
memory, even 
that strawberry- 
man seems to fit 
with perfect ac- 


curacy into the 
mosaic memory 
pictures. 


Nevertheless,a 
great deal of the 
pleasure of this 
placid voyaging 
lies in the pas- 
toral simplicity 
of such simple 
surroundings as 
these. There is 
a very positive pleasure in the fact 
that the traveller can anywhere obtain 
new milk, fresh butter, and newly laid 
eggs. There is a charm of novelty in 
that as you sit upon the deck of your 
vessel the cows gaze peacefully at you 
from the pasture beyond, a few feet 
away, ceasing only to gaze as they swing 
their heads at the flies, then turning to 
look again with widespread ears; in that 
as you sail past a farm-house you hear 
the chickens cackle in the sunny warmth 
of the back yard, to which the rear bound- 
ary is the water upon which you are 
voyaging. 











‘ie life cireumjacent to these inland 
waters clusters always more thick- 
ly about the canal locks, where the heavy 
boats are raised or lowered to a differ- 


ent level of water. Here one always 
finds the lock-house, the lock- keeper's 
dwelling, and generally a store, where 
boatmen may purchase such staple com- 
modities as tea, coffee, provisions, and 
Oftentimes a little group of 
houses cluster into a small village, but 
always there is the lock-house, and near- 
ly always a store. 

There is an atmosphere of quaintness 
and picturesqueness about these cluster- 
ing habitations that does not arise from 


tobacco. 


anything intrinsically beautiful about 
them, for they are generally plain wood- 
en buildings, without ornament or adorn- 
ment, excepting the ornament of over- 
shadowing trees, and the adornment of 
shifting lights and shadows. But these 
inland waterways are.all a projection of 
a past generation, and in the years that 
have gone by between the time of their 
establishment and now there has come 
upon these places an indescribable mel 














lowness, a subtle ripeness that only time 
can give such things. 

There was at one place such a cluster 
of houses gathered around a lock, lying 
in the very lap of the great mountains 
that brooded forever down upon it from 
pinnacled heights, dwarfing it to a speck 
so small that a body wondered that men 
with minds to think great thoughts could 
live in such little habitations. 

We made this spot a port of entry in 
our cruising, finding a harbor for our 
craft in behind a big willow-tree and a 
tangled thicket, through which we had to 
cut a path, and anchoring directly under 
the brow of a steep acclivity covered over 
with a dark growth of fir-trees. 

We used to go up this of an evening 
and gather Indian strawberries—a long, 
sharply pointed fruit with a keen, high 
flavor—and from the heights above we 
could stand and look almost directly 
down upon the long stretch of canal be- 
low, holding within it a reflected image 
of the mountains beyond; upon the tow 
path; and upon the deck of some northern 
boat just coming up out of one of the 
locks from the level below, to slowly re- 
sume its voyage as the mules strained at 
the tow-lines. Looking so down upon 
it, it seemed all like a mimie toy of life 
rather than like a fragment of life itself. 

Here also everything was enveloped 
with that singular silence that is so im 
pressive in all this phase of life. The 
rattling of a block, the sudden sound of 
a voice, came to the ears with an almost 
startling distinctness. Always the moun- 
tains possess an atmosphere of remote 
and breathless silence, and standing there 
on the woody hill (as we sometimes did 
when the gray of evening had begun to 
fall) it was as though a great hand cov- 
ered the soul all over, shutting out every 
sound of the outer world. 

Nearly always there would be a cluster 
of men gathered around in front of the 
store over beyond the lock on such an 
evening, some back-tilted in chairs, all 
withdrawn into that peculiar silence that 
is so characteristic of folk of narrow 
surroundings—a silence that makes one 
think that they must have exhausted what 
subjects they one time had to talk about, 
and are cast back introspectively into the 
recesses of their own souls. 

Sometimes the mountaineers come down 
from the hills for fresh supplies of tobac- 
co or molasses, and will add their quota 
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to this inert group—for even the coming 
of such outsiders did not seem to arouse 
any marked degree of interest. One old 
mountaineer who thus came down from 
the mountain was a very picturesque fig 
ure. He had a shaggy red beard and a 
crop of reddish hair, and a pair of twink- 
ling gray eyes that looked at you very 
sharply from out their shaggy overhang 
of brows. I made this picture of him. 
He had a good story of a bear he had 
unexpectedly met with up in the moun- 
tains one day, but the regular habitants 
of the place laughed so much about it 
that I could not get him to tell it to me. 
He would tell me very willingly about 





the ‘“‘popple” wood he cut up in the 
mountains, how much he got for it, how 
he lived through the long cold winter, 
how many children he had, but he did 
not seem even to hear me when I asked 
him about the bear. I would have liked to 
hear that story; maybe some future voy- 
ager through those parts may be more suc 
cessful than I in digging it out from its 
rugged earth. 

We lingered only a few days in the tan- 
gled shade of our harborage, but the mem- 
ory of those looming mountains, of the 
still, dark pools of water, of the rugged, 
rocky heights that surrounded us, of those 
queer, self-contained, introspective folk 
into whose life we caught just that one lit- 
tle glimpse—the memory of these things 
is almost like the memory of a month of 
sojournment; for one does not arrange 
the computation of memory with the 
fixed measurement of time passed, but 
rather with the more flexible sense of im- 
pressions received. 
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The voyager upon these peaceful wa- 
ters touches often at such little ports of 
entry in his slow cruising. Another one 
of these quiet places is always associated 
with the recollection of a tall, steep hill 
covered over with clumps of bushes, amid 
which of an evening we gathered straw- 
berries out of the short grasses and brush- 
wood, while the twilight settled still and 
gray. The lock-keeper, a simple, fresh- 
faced young fellow with pale blue eyes, 
went with us to show us where the ber- 
ries grew, taking his little daughter along. 
He led us up a crooked pathway, climb- 
ing higher and higher into the clearer 
light above the shadows below, whiecb al- 
beit grew every moment more and more 





dim and diaphanous to us. There was a 
crown of woodland at the top of the hill, 
and as the stillness of the evening fell 
upon the earth, the liquid notes of the 
hermit-thrush sounded clearly and insist- 
ently from out of its dusky solitudes. 
Long after the sunlight had gone from 
the valley that lay stretched out beneath, 
a far-away mountain summit stood out 


clear-cut against the gray of the eastern 
sky. 

While we lay in this quiet harborage a 
more than usually large tow came down 
from out of Lake Champlain, and the 
boats, deeply laden with lumber, with 
poplar-wood, with iron ore, were con- 
tinually passing us. Nearly always there 
was a pleasant greeting of some sort as 
they slid slowly by, one after the other, 
in slow succession, and far into the night 
the glare of the bow lanterns, reflected 
strongly in the water below, shone down 
the level reach as they approached, and 
the indeseribable rhythmic ‘‘ Wo-a-a-ah !” 
of the boatman (uttered with a peculiar 
rising inflection) sounded from out the 
profound and stilly darkness. 

These things are very trivial, and even 
commonplace. It is hard to say why 
they should possess so singular a charm; 
the traveller who enjoys the peaceful 
peregrination only knows that the charm 
exists, and that it affords a great delight. 
Whence it comes he cannot tell; he can- 
not even tell whether the joy of it all is 
of the land or of the water, so closely 
are both flood and field united in the 
pleasantness of the bright and sunny 
face of nature—the everlasting mother of 
all things. 


You find everywhere reminiscences of 
the past clinging like a green growth 
about these Northern inland waterways— 
reminiscences of those past days of which 
old Lossing, in his ever-delightful Field- 
Book, writes of ‘‘a neat little canal-packet, 
its cabin crowded with passengers and a 
well-supplied dinner table, and its deck 
piled with as much luggage and as many 
loungers as low bridges and a hot sun 
would allow,” and of which he says, *‘ For 
a loiterer who takes no note of passing 
hours, and who loves to glide along list- 
lessly amid green fields and shady woods, 
a voyage upon a canal may be really de- 
lightful, especially if the face of nature is 
attractive, and a companion or agreeable 
book assists in smoothing the passage of 
time.” The old fellow so wrote his de- 
lightfully stiff and formal phrases about 
1850. That was in the very palmy days 
of canal travel, and it is of those days 
that reminiscences still cling about the 
purlieus of locks and of open basins. 

I spent nearly an hour one still and 
tranquil evening with an old lock-keeper, 
listening to his narratives of those bygone 
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days. He told me with great cireumlo- 
cution of how the rival packet companies 
used to run their boats with twelve-horse 
teams and a great show of colored trap- 
pings and jangling belis; of how the crews 
of the packets used to quarrel whenever 
they would meet; of how the companies 
always provided crews of fighting-men to 
punch the heads of the crews of the oppo- 
sition line. He told me of how the pas- 
sengers used to crowd the decks; of how 
the gentlemen used to step ashore at the 
locks; of how the bar could not supply 
them fast enough with drink. 

The presence of the smooth, glassy 
stretch of waterway, and the cataractal 
rush of water overflowing the upper gate 
into the lock, were the continual accom- 
paniments to his words, the background 
to the narrative, and they made it all 
seem very real. I could picture to my- 
self those old-time packets, their decks 
crowded with passen 
gers—the men with 
bell-crowned hats, 
high rolling collars, 
and stocks; the wo- 
men with smoothly 
brushed hair, big bon- 
nets, ample _ skirts, 
and leg - of - mutton 
sleeves. I could fan- 
cy the Homeric bat- 
tles of the fighting 
crews, their red shirts, 
the hair curled for- 
ward over the cheeks, 
the trousers tucked 
into their top-boots. 











I could imagine the shouting and brawl- 
ing when the packets met—the screaming 
of the ladies and the confusion of the gen- 
tlemen. 

The old lock-keeper got up to open the 
gates to some on-coming boat, and I sat 
and watched the lumbering hulk as it 
sank lower and lower into the lock, with 
a vast and tremendous rushing of water 
out of the wickets. I did not go away, 
and by-and-by the old man came back 
and resumed his reminiscences, and I sat 
there far into the gathering of the warm 
starry darkness, beholding through him, 
as it were, a glimpse of other days and of 
another life, gone never to return, except- 
ing in the dim twilight of the imagina- 
tion. 


Those peaceful narrow stretches of 
water highways! Those gentle, kindly, 
simple folk! Those slow-moving, heavy- 
laden barges, with 
the innocent, Pan- 
like musie of mouth- 
organ or accordion 
sounding distantly 
from the little cab- 
in-house upon the 
deck ! Haply I 
shall voyage thither 
among them some 
time again; if not, 
those things shall al- 
ways linger with me 
as a sweet and tran- 
quil memory of a pas- 
sage of very happy 
hours. 








Tyee Cham- 

plain, its long 

and narrow reach- 

es, continues the highway of 

those Northern inland waters, 

and through it the traveller may, if he 

chooses, thread his voyage farther north- 
ward into the Dominion of Canada. 

Here, as upon the Hudson, the boat be- 
comes an integer of a tow, and is dragged 
slowly along by some steaming tug-boat, 
whose pulsing and panting sounds from 
the distance like the panting of a strange 
aquatic monster that has made prey of 
some helpless thing. 

One does not find upon these waters 
the townlike aggregation of boats, such 
as drift up and down the Hudson River. 
The Champlain tows are gathered into a 
long, snaky, trailing line of barges, never 
more than two abreast, and stretching out 
sometimes to a mile in length; for the 
southern reaches of Lake Champlain are 
very narrow and tortuous, so that the 
chain of boats must be proportionately 
fine to thread its way through those close 
water passages. It is wonderful how, 
without any direction of helm or rudder, 
but guided merely by the impetus given 
by the tug-boat, this long line of inert 


hulks follows in and out through those 
crooked channels without accidents upon 
the rocks or without running aground 
upon the shallow flats that edge the nar- 
row passageway. Standing upon one of 
the rearmost decks and looking forward, 
the long line of slow-moving boats takes 
upon it the appearance of some strange 
gigantic water-serpent with a smoking 
head, wriggling now here through the cleft 
of a wooded mountain height, now wind- 
ing there its jointed coil around a jutting 
point of bright green marsh, where perch- 
es the squat little light-house to mark the 
channel. Occasionally the long line of 
boats almost grazes the jagged rocks of 
some precipitous mountain-side, and the 
boatmen go running along the decks, 
straining with long poles to push off the 
inert, helpless hulks from the grinding 
rocks alongside. 

Sometimes, lying moored alongshore, 
such a tow may pass by in the night, and 
there is an impression as of something 
singularly weird in the dull panting of 
the tow-boat coming from out the dark- 
ness, and in the long chain of twinkling 
lights creeping slowly by, each bright 
point shooting down a squirming reflec- 
tion into the water beneath. 


The more northern part of Champlain 
possesses a charm of wide reaches, of the 
clear blue of profound waters, of distant 
slopes and mountains; the southern part 
has altogether another charm—a charm of 





strangely green, opalescent waters, of sud- 
den turns, of unexpected alterations in the 
outline of mountain and valley—charms 
that are the dominant characteristics of 
the purely inland waterways. In the 
southern part of the lake one never feels 
that one is beyond the touch of the wooded 
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shores, and the voyager’s boat may at any 
time break loose from its companion barges 
to drift slowly to a mooring-place close 
to the rocks and the woodlands. 

The memory-picture of the initial stages 
of eruising through those southern chan- 
nels of the lake is of a hot, breathless day 
of midsummer; of water as still as opales- 
cent glass; of the near pervading presence 
of craggy shores and rocky heights; of 
a narrow strip of green marsh-land; of 
aquatic beds of submerged water-weeds 
bounding the narrow channel, and seen 
through dim, cloudlike water; of great 
gar-fish sunning themselves close to the 
surface,only moving slowly away to their 
hiding-places in the tangled water-weeds 
beneath as the approaching boat over- 
shadowed them. 

Upon this opal-green stretch of water, 
framed around by the steep wooded heights 
of mountains, there frown the ruins of 
the old fortress of Ticonderoga, its crum 
bling walls of stone somehow reminding 
one of an old, old man, who can only grin 
nowadays, impotent of offence or of de- 
fence. 

One time, however, the old fortress was 
virile enough. One time and another it 
sheltered within its walls white-coated 
French, red-coated English, blue-coated 
American, leather-coated backwoodsman, 
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skin-coated Indian. In those days it was 
potent enough with fire and lead, and a 
fine mimicry of great European wars 
transplanted into the virgin wilderness— 
only that instead of so many killed, so 
many wounded, as you read in European 
wars, you are to read so many wounded, 
so many scalps taken, in the wars of Ti- 
conderoga. 

It is all verv peaceful now. The lake 
just here is very narrow, and as one 
stands upon the sloping glacis (the feed 
ing-place of flocks of sheep) the scene is 
very lovely. 

But even while the eyes take in the 
bright strip of narrow lake, the rocky 
wooded height of Mouut Independence, 
the level fallow land beyond, the far 
looming mountains of Vermont—those 
ever-towering altitudes that haunt you all 
throughout this inland voyaging—while 
one takes in all this, the mind cannot help 
busying itself as to what manner of men 
had criss-crossed their footsteps hither and 
thither in days gone by—Indian, French, 
English, American. One has only to 
scratch the soil upon which he stands to 
turn up bullets and grape-shot embedded 
(how long?) in the peaceful bosom of mo- 
ther earth—mementos of those bitter days 
of fire and steel and bloodshed and sav- 
age velling and warm dripping sealps. 





The smooth, well-made walls, built to 
keep off a possible enemy, are now fallen 
into a ruinous heap of stones, but the out- 
lines of the old fort are still as clearly 
marked as when old Ethan Allen came 
over with his Green Mountain boys, that 
night a hundred and twenty years ago, 
and bade poor Colonel Delaplace to sur- 
render his baker's dozen of grenadiers to 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
Congress. There is the sally-port where 
he entered, there are the strong walls of 
the covered way up which he and his 
Green Mountain boys ascended, and the 
presence of those silent heaps of stones 
that mark the spot makes the scene very 
real to the imagination. How those silent 
stones must have echoed with the hub- 
bub that the Green Mountain boys made 
when, as their commander phrased it, 
they ‘* passed the brimming cup” in cele- 
bration of the bloodless victory! Bastion, 
trench, curtain, glacis—the outlines are 
all there, just as old Ethan saw them, but 
now they are fallen into a decrepitude in 
which there linger only the ghosts of 
memory of those old bygone days—of 
those days when Montcalm, with his four 
thousand Frenchmen and Indians, won 
that glorious victory over Abercrombie’s 
thirteen thousand Englishmen-—-a dread- 
ful victory, which even yet yields up 
positive mementos whenever the plough 
strikes a deeper furrow than usual into 
the fallow earth. 





I could faney 
the spirit of old 
Ethan standing be- 
hind me while I 
sketched in the lonely still- 
ness that brooded over the 
ruined place, and as the si- 
lence of the late afternoon 
gathered and settled over 
the wooded heights across the narrow wa- 
ter, I could imagine the ghosts of the old 
red-coated soldiers drilling upon the pa- 
rade-ground behind me. I could imagine 
the ghosts of those old Indians and of the 
grim Frenchmen that made Hudson and 
Mohawk tremble skulking and creeping 
hither and thither around me and to that 
other ghost of old Ethan Allen. 

The towering beauty of the mountains, 
the silent loneliness of the still, smooth 
lake below, make one feel very keenly 
how sublimely unconscious Divine Mo- 
ther Nature is of the quarrelling and 
wrangling of the human children upon 
her bosom. The mountain, the lake, so 
they stood in the beginning, so they 
shall stand to the end, unconscious that 
men killed men on their slopes and upon 
their shores, and that those old cannon 
and bombs and carronades and rifles ever 
boomed and thudded and popped out 
death in sheets of flame and clouds of 
smoke in days gone by. For now the 
old fortress is become a quiet pasturage 
for timid sheep. 
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( UR boat was our home—as cozy and 

comfortable, as simple and cheery, 
a home as ever floated on fresh water. 
When we first saw it, it was an Erie Ca- 
nal boat lying at the dock near the South 
Ferry; the paint was rubbed from its 
sides, and it was old with ten years of 
hard use. 

So it was asa boat. A magician touch- 
ed it, and lo! it became a home—a little 
floating, windowless cottage, in which we 
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lived five weeks of simple pleasure, such 
as shall never be forgotten in ail the mem- 
ories of a tired man. 

The saloon was the living-room of the 


whole family. In it all gathered at night 
under the lamp to read, to jest, to be mer 
ry It was dining-room, sitting-room, 


parlor, all in one, and after living in it for 
five weeks, what with sketches tacked to 
the wall, and blue-print photographs, and 
clusters of dried grasses, and all sorts of 
odds and ends gathered up in the long 
voyaging in shady places, it took upon it 
such a homely, quaint, cheerful air as al- 
most to make one homesick at quitting it 
for that other and more firmly established 
home ashore. 

Outside it still appeared as a canal-boat, 
with the awning stretched above the deck. 
Within it was very full of light and 
warmth and cheerfulness. 

Should you, reader, undertake such a 
voyage through those inland waterways, 
remember that your home must not be 
more than seventeen feet and six inches 
wide, and ten feet and five inches from the 
level of the water; so also shall you hum- 
ble all your other ambitions to the simple 
joys of field and woodland that you shall 
there find, else it will be no thoroughfare. 










EVELINA’S 


BY MARY 


N the south a high 
arbor- vite hedge 
separated Evelina’s 


garden from tlhe 
road. The hedge 


was so high that 
when the school- 
children lagged by, 
and the secrets be- 
hind it fired them 
with more curiosi- 
ty than those be- 
tween their bat- 
tered book covers, 
the tallest of them 
by stretching up 
on tiptoe could not peer over. And so 
they were driven to childish engineering 
feats, and would set to work and pick 
away sprigs of the arbor-vite with their 
little fingers, and make peep-holes—but 
small ones, that Evelina might not dis- 
cern them. Then they would thrust their 
pink faces into the hedge, and the endur- 
ing fragrance of it would come to their 
nostrils like a gust of aromatic breath 
from the mouth of the northern woods, 
and peer into Evelina’s garden as through 
the green tubes of vernal telescopes. 
Then suddenly hollyhocks, blooming in 
rank and file, seemed to be marching upon 
them like platoons of soldiers, with det- 
onations of color that dazzled their peep- 
ing eyes; and, indeed, the whole garden 
seemed charging with its mass of riot- 
ous bloom upon the hedge. They could 





scarcely take in details of marigold and 
phlox and pinks and London-pride and 


cock’s-combs, and prince’s-feathers waving 
overhead like standards. 

Sometimes also there was the purple 
flutter of Evelina’s gown; and Evelina’s 
face, delicately faded, hung about with 
softly drooping gray curls, appeared sud- 
denly among the flowers, like another 
flower uncannily instinct with nervous 
melancholy. 

Then the children would fall back 
from their peep-holes, and huddle off to- 
gether with seared giggles. They were 
afraid of Evelina. There was a shade 
of mystery about her which stimulated 
their childish fancies when they heard 
her discussed by their elders. They 


might easily have conceived her to be 
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some baleful fairy intrenched in her 
green stronghold, withheld from leaving 
it by the fear of some dire penalty for 
magical sins. Summer and winter, spring 
and fall, Evelina Adams never was seen 
outside her own domain of old mansion- 
house and garden, and she had not set 
her slim lady feet in the public highway 
for nearly forty years, if the stories were 
true. 

People differed as to the reason why. 
Some said she had had an unfortunate 
love-affair, that her heart had been bro- 
ken, and she had taken upon herself a 
vow of seclusion from the world, but no- 
body could point to the unworthy lover 
who had done her this harm. When 
Evelina was a girl, not one of the young 
men of the village had dared address her. 
She had been set apart by birth and train- 
ing, and also by a certain exclusiveness 
of manner, if not of nature. Her father, 
old Squire Adams, had been the one man 
of wealth and college learning in the 
village. He had owned the one fine 
old mansion-house, with its white front 
propped on great Corinthian pillars, over- 
looking the village like a broad brow of 
superiority. 

He had owned the only coach and four. 
His wife during her short life had gone 
dressed in rich brocades and satins that 
rustled loud in the ears of the village 
women, and her nodding plumes had daz- 
zled the eyes under their modest hoods. 
Hardly a woman in the village but could 
tell—for it had been handed down like a 
folk-lore song from mother to daughter— 
just what Squire Adams's wife wore when 
she walked out first as bride to meeting. 
She had been clad all in blue. 

**Squire Adams's wife, when she walked 
out bride, she wore a blue satin brocade 
gown, all wrought with blue flowers of 
a darker blue, cut low neck and short 
sleeves. She wore long blue silk .mitts 
wrought with blue, blue satin shoes, and 
blue silk clocked stockings. And she 
wore a blue crape mantle that was 
brought from over seas, and a blue vel- 
vet hat, with a long blue ostrich feather 
curled over it—it was so long it reached 
her shoulder, and waved when she walked; 
and she carried a little blue crape fan 
with ivory sticks.” So the women and 














girls told each other when the Squire's 
bride had been dead nearly seventy years. 

The blue bride attire was said to be still 
in existence, packed away in a cedar chest, 
as the Squire had ordered after his wife's 
death. ‘tHe stood over the woman tliat 
took care of his wife whilst she packed 
the things away, and he never shed a 
tear, but she used to hear him a-goin’ up 
to the north chamber nights. when he 
couldn't sleep, to look at em,” the women 
told. 

People had thought the Squire would 
marry again. “They said Evelina, who 
was only four years old, needed a mo- 
ther, and they selected one and another 
of the good village girls. But the Squire 
never married. He hada single woman, 
who dressed in black silk, and wore al- 
ways a black wrought veil over the side 
of her bonnet, come to live with them, to 
take charge of Evelina. She was said to 
be a distant relative of the Squire's wife, 
and was much looked up to by the village 
people, although she never did more than 
interlace, as it were, the fringes of her 
garments with theirs. ‘*She’s stuck up,” 
they said, and felt, curiously enough, a 
certain pride in the fact when they met 
her in the street and she ducked her long 
chin stiffly into the folds of her black 
shawl by way of salutation. 

When Evelina was fifteen years old 
this single woman died, and the village 
women went to her funeral, and bent 
over her lying in a last helpless dignity 
in her coffin, and stared with awed free- 
dom at her cold face. After that Eve- 
lina was sent away to school, and did not 
return, except for a yearly vacation, for 
six years to come. Then she returned, 
and settled down in her old home to live 
out her life, and end her days in a perfect 
semblance of peace, if it were not peace. 

Evelina never had any young school 
friend to visit her; she lad never, so far 
as any one knew, a friend of her own age. 
She lived alone with her father and three 
old servants. She went to meeting, and 
drove with the Squire in his chaise. The 
coach was never used after his wife’s 
death, except to carry Evelina to and 
from school. She and the Squire also 
took long walks, but they never ex- 
changed aught but the merest civilities 
of good-days and nods with the neighbors 
whom they met, unless indeed the Squire 
had some matter of business to discuss. 
Then Evelina stood aside and waited, her 
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fair face drooping gravely aloof. She 
was very pretty, with a gentle high-bred 
prettiness that impressed the village folk, 
although they looked at it something 
askance. 

Evelina’s figure was tall, and had a 
fine slenderness; her silken skirts hung 
straight from the narrow silk ribbon that 
girt her slim waist; there was a languid- 
ly graceful bend in her long white throat; 
her long delicate hands hung inertly at 
her sides among her skirt folds, and were 
never seen to clasp anything; her softly 
clustering fair curls hung over her thin 
blooming cheeks, and her face could 
scarce be seen, unless, as she seldom did, 
she turned and looked full upon one. 
Then her dark blue eyes, with a little 
nervous frown between them, shone out 
radiantly; her thin lips showed a warm 
red, and her beauty startled one. 

Everybody wondered why she did not 
have a lover, why some fine young man 
had not been smitten by her while she 
had been away at school. They did not 
know that the school had been situated 
in another little village, the counterpart 
of the one in which she had been born, 
wherein a fitting mate for a bird of her 
feather could hardly be found. The sim 
ple young men of the country-side were 
at once attracted and intimidated by her 
They east fond sly glances across the meet- 
ing-house at her lovely face, but they were 
confused before her when they jostled 
her in the doorway and the rose and 
lavender scent of her lady garments came 
in their faces. Not one of them dared 
accost her, much less march boldly upon 
the great Corinthian-pillared house, raise 
the brass knocker, and declare himself a 
suitor for the Squire’s daughter. 

One young man there was, indeed, who 
treasured in his heart an experience so 
subtle and so slight that he could scarce- 
ly believe in it himself. He never re- 
counted it to mortal soul, but kept it as 
a secret sacred between himself and his 
own nature, but something to be scoffed 
at and set aside by others. 

It had happened one Sabbath day in 
summer, when Evelina had not been 
many years home from school, as she 
sat in the meeting-house in her Sabbath 
array of rose-colored satin gown, and 
white bonnet trimmed with a long white 
feather and a little wreath of feathery 
green, that of a sudden she raised her 
head and turned her face, and her blue 
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eyes met this young man’s full upon 
hers, with all his heart in them, and it 
was for a second as if her own heart leaped 
to the surface, and he saw it, although 
afterward he scarce believed it to be true. 

Then a pallor crept over Evelina’s deli- 
cately brilliant face. She turned it away, 
and her curls falling softly from under 
the green wreath on her bonnet brim hid 
it. The young man’s cheeks were a hot 
red, and his heart beat loudly in his ears 
when he met her in the doorway after 
the sermon was done. His eager, timor- 
ous eyes sought her face, but she nev- 
er looked his way. She laid her slim 
hand in its cream-colored silk mitt on 
the Squire’s arm ; her satin gown rustled 
softly as she passed before him, shrink- 
ing against the wall to give her room, 
and a faint fragrance which seemed like 
the very breath of the unknown delicacy 
and exclusiveness of life came to his be- 
wildered senses. 

Many a time he cast furtive glances 
across the meeting-house at Evelina, but 
she never looked his way again. If his 


timid boy-eyes could have seen her cheek 
behind its veil of curls, he might have 


discovered that the color came and went 
before his glances, although it was strange 
how she could have been conscious of 
them; but he never knew. 

And he also never knew how, when he 
walked past the Squire’s house of a Sun- 
day evening, dressed in his best, with his 
shoulders thrust consciously back, and 
the windows in the westering sun looked 
full of blank cold to his furtive eyes, 
Evelina was always peeping at him from 
behind a shutter, and he never dared go 
in. His intuitions were not like hers, 
and so nothing happened that might 
have, and he never fairly knew what he 
knew. But that he never told, even to his 
wife when he married; for his hot young 
blood grew weary and impatient with this 
vain courtship, and he turned to one of 
his villagemates, who met him fairly half- 
way, and married her within a year. 

On the Sunday when he and his bride 
first appeared in the meeting-house Eve- 
lina went up the aisle behind her father 
in an array of flowered brocade, stiff with 
threads of silver, so wonderful that peo- 
ple all turned their heads to stare at her. 
She wore also a new bonnet of rose-col- 
ored satin, and her curls were caught 
back a little, and her face showed as clear 
and beautiful as an angel’s. 
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The young bridegroom glanced at her 
once across the meeting-house, then he 
looked at his bride in her gay wedding 
finery with a faithful look. 

When Evelina met them in the door- 
way, after meeting was done, she bowed 
with a sweet cold grace to the bride, who 
courtesied blushingly in return, with an 
awkward sweep of her foot in the bridal 
satin shoe. The bridegroom did not look 
at Evelina at all. He held his chin well 
down in his stock with solemn embarrass- 
ment, and passed out stiffly, his bride on 
his arm. 

Evelina, shining in the sun like a silver 
lily, went up the street, her father stalking 
beside her with stately swings of his cane, 
and that was the last time she was ever 
seen out at meeting. Nobody knew why. 

When Evelina was a little over thirty 
her father died. There was not much 
active grief for him in the village; he 
had really figured therein more as a 
stately monument of his own grandeur 
than anything else. He had been a man 
of little foree of character, and that lit- 
tle had seemed to degenerate since his 
wife died. An inborn dignity of manner 
might have served to disguise his weak- 
ness with any others than these shrewd 
New-Englanders, but they read him right- 
ly. ‘‘The Squire wa’n’t ever one to set 
the river a-fire,” they said. Then, more- 
over, he left none of his property to the 
village to build a new meeting-house or 
a town-house. It all went to Evelina. 

People expected that Evelina would 
surely show herself in her mourning at 
meeting the Sunday after the Squire 
died, but she did not. Moreover, it be- 
gan gradually to be discovered that she 
never went out in the village street nor 
crossed the boundaries of her own do- 
mains after her father’s death. She lived 
in the great house with her three ser- 
vants—a man and his wife, and the wo- 
man who had been with her mother when 
she died. Then it was that Evelina’s 
garden began. There had always been a 
garden at the back of the Squire's house, 
but not like this,and only a low fence 
had separated it from the road. Now 
one morning in the autumn the people 
saw Evelina’s manservant, John Darby, 
setting out the arbor-vita hedge, and in 
the spring after that there were plough- 
ing and seed-sowing extending over a 
full half-acre, which later blossomed out 
in glory. 
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Before the hedge grew so high Evelina 
could be seen at work in her garden. 
She was often seen stooping over the 
flower-beds in the early morning when 
the village was first astir, and she moved 
among them with her watering-pot in the 
twilight—a shadowy figure that might, 
from her grace and her constancy to the 
flowers, have been Flora herself. 

As the years went on, the arbor-vitze 
hedge got each season a new growth and 
waxed taller, until Evelina could no long- 
er be seen above it. That was an annoy- 
ance to people, because the quiet mystery 
of her life kept their curiosity alive, until 
it was in a constant struggle, as it were, 
with the green luxuriance of the hedge. 

‘‘ John Darby had ought to trim that 
hedge,” they said. They accosted him in 
the street: ‘‘John, if ye don’t cut that 
hedge down a little it ‘ll all die out.” 
But he only made a surly grunting re- 
sponse, intelligible to himself alone, and 
passed on. He was an Englishman, and 
had lived in the Squire’s family since he 
was a boy. 

He had a nature capable of only one 
simple line of foree, with no radiations or 
parallels, and that had early resolved it- 
self into the service of the Squire and his 
house. After the Squire’s death he mar- 
ried a woman who lived in the family. 
She was much older than himself, and 
had a high temper, but was a good ser- 
vant, and he married her to keep her to 
her allegiance to Evelina. Then he bent 
her, without her knowledge, to take his 
own attitude toward his mistress. No 
more could be gotten out of John Darby’s 
wife than out of John Darby concerning 
the doings at the Squire’s house. She 
met curiosity with a flash of hot temper, 
and he with surly taciturnity, and both 
intimidated. 

The third of Evelina’s servants was the 
woman who had nursed her mother, and 
she was naturally subdued and unde- 
monstrative, and rendered still more so 
by a ceaseless monotony of life. She 
never went to meeting, and was seldom 
seen outside the house. A passing vision 
of a long white-capped face at a window 
was about all the neighbors ever saw of 
this woman. 

So Evelina’s gentle privacy was well 
guarded by her own household, as by a 
faithful system of domestic police. She 
grew old peacefully behind her green 
hedge, shielded effectually from all rough 
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bristles of curiosity. Every new spring 
her own bloom showed paler beside the 
new bloom of her flowers, but people 
could not see it. 

Some thirty years after the Squire’s 
death the man Jolin Darby died; his wife, 
a year later. That left Evelina alone 
with the old woman who had nursed her 
mother. She was very old, but not fee- 
ble, and quite able to perform the simple 
household tasks for herself and Evelina. 
An old man, who saved himself from the 
almshouse in such ways, came daily to do 
the rougher part of the garden-work in 
John Darby’s stead. He was aged and 
decrepit; his muscles seemed able to per- 
form their appointed tasks only through 
the accumulated inertia of a patiently 
toilsome life in the same tracks. Ap- 
parently they would have collapsed had 
he tried to force them to aught else than 
the holding of the ploughshare, the pull- 
ing of weeds, the digging around the roots 
of flowers, and the planting of seeds. 

Every autumn he seemed about to 
totter to his fall among the fading flow- 
ers; every spring it was like Death him- 
self urging on the resurrection; but he 
lived on year after year, and tended well 
Evelina’s garden, and the gardens of oth- 
er maiden-women and widows in the vil 
lage. He was taciturn, grubbing among 
his green beds as silently as a worm, but 
now and then he warmed a little under 
a fire of questions concerning Evelina’s 
garden. ‘‘ Never see none sech flowers 
in nobody’s garden in this town, not sence 
I knowed ‘nough to tell a pink from a 
piny,” he would mumble. His speech 
was thick; his words were all uncouthly 
slurred; the expression of his whole life 
had come more through his old knotted 
hands of labor than through his tongue. 
But he would wipe his forehead with his 
shirt sleeve and lean a second on his 
spade, and his face would change at the 
mention of the garden. Its wealth of 
bloom illumined his old mind, and the 
roses and honeysuckles and pinks seemed 
for a second to be reflected in his bleared 
old eyes. 

There had never been in the village 
such a garden as this of Evelina Adams's. 
All the old blooms which had come over 
the seas with the early colonists, and 
started as it were their own colony of 
flora in the new country, flourished there. 
The naturalized pinks and phlox and hol- 
lyhocks and the rest, changed a little in 
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color and fragrance by the conditions of 
a new climate and soil, were all in Eve- 
lina’s garden, and no one dreamed what 
they meant to Evelina; and she did not 
dream herself, for her heart was always 
veiled to her own eyes, like the face of a 
nun. The roses and pinks, the poppies 
and heart’s-ease, were to this maiden-wo- 
man, who had innocently and helplessly 
outgrown her maiden heart, in the place 
of all the loves of life which she had 
missed. Her affections had forced an 
outlet in roses; they exhaled sweetness 
in pinks, and twined and clung in honey- 
suckle-vines. The daffodils, when they 
came up in the spring, comforted her like 
the smiles of children; when she saw the 
first rose, her heart leaped as at the face 
of a lover. 

She had lost the one way of human 
affection, but her feet had found a little 
single side-track of love, which gave her 
still a zest in the journey of life. Even 
in the winter Evelina had her flowers, 
for she kept those that would bear trans- 
planting in pots, and all the sunny win- 
dows in her house were gay with them. 
She would also not let a rose leaf fall 
and waste in the garden soil, or a sprig of 
lavender or thyme. She gathered them 
all, and stored them away in chests and 
drawers and old china bowls—the whole 
house seemed laid away in rose leaves 
and lavender. Evelina’s clothes gave 
out at every motion that fragrance of 
dead flowers which is like the fragrance 
of the past, and has a sweetness like that 
of sweet memories. Even the cedar chest 
where Evelina’s mother’s blue bridal ar- 
ray was stored had its till heaped with 
rose leaves and lavender. 

When Evelina was nearly seventy 
years old the old nurse who had lived 
with her her whole life died. People 
wondered then what she would do. 
‘*She can't live all alone in that great 
house,” they said. But she did live there 
alone six months, until spring, and peo- 
ple used to watch her evening lamp when 
it was put out, and the morning smoke 
from her kitchen chimney. ‘It ain’t 
safe for her to be there alone in that great 
house,” they said. 

But early in April a young girl ap- 
peared one Sunday in the old Squire’s 
pew. Nobody had seen her come to 
town, and nobody knew who she was 
or where she came from, but the old 
people said she looked just as Evelina 
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Adams used to when she was young, and 
she must be some relation. The old man 
who had used to look across the meeting- 
house at Evelina, over forty years ago, 
looked across now at this young girl, 
and gave a great start, and his face paled 
under his gray beard stubble. His old 
wife gave an anxious, wondering glance 
at him, and crammed a peppermint into 
hishand. ‘‘ Anything the matter, father?” 
she whispered; but he only gave his head 
a half-surly shake, and then fastened his 
eyes straight ahead upon the pulpit. He 
had reason to that day, for his only son, 
Thomas, was going to preach his first ser- 
mon therein as a candidate. His wife 
ascribed his nervousness to that. She 
put a peppermint in her own mouth, and 
sucked it comfortably. ‘‘ That's all ’tis,” 
she thought to herself. ‘* Father always 
was easy worked up,” and she looked 
proudly up at her son sitting on the hair- 
cloth sofa in the pulpit, leaning his hand- 
some young head on his hand, as he had 
seen old divines do. She never dreamed 
that her old husband sitting beside her 
was possessed of an inner life so strange 
to her that she would not have known 
him had she met him in the spirit. And, 
indeed, it had been so always, and she 
had never dreamed of it. Although he 
had been faithful to his wife, the im- 
age of Evelina Adams in her youth, 
and that one love-look which she had 
given him, had never left his soul, but 
had given it a guise and complexion of 
which his nearest and dearest knew no- 
thing. 

It was strange, but now, as he looked up 
at his own son as he arose in the pulpit, 
he could seem to see a look of that fair 
young Evelina, who had never had a son 
to inherit her beauty. He had certainly 
a delicate brilliancy of complexion, which 
he could have gotten directly from neither 
father nor mother; and whence came that 
little nervous frown between his dark 
blue eyes? His mother had blue eyes, 
but not like his; they flashed over the 
great pulpit Bible with a sweet fire that 
matched the old memory in his father’s 
heart. 

But the old man put the fancy away 
from him in a minute; it was an old one, 
which his stern common-sense always 
overcame. It was impossible that Thomas 
Merriam should resemble Evelina Adams; 
indeed, people always called him the very 
image of his father. 
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The father tried to fix his mind upon 
his son’s sermon, but presently he glanced 
involuntarily across the meeting-house at 
the young girl, and again his heart leaped 
and his face paled; but he turned his eyes 
gravely back to the pulpit, and his wife 
did not notice. Now and then she thrust 
a sharp elbow in his side to call his at- 
tention to a grand point in their son’s 
discourse. The odor of peppermint was 
strong in his nostrils, but through it all 
he seemed to perceive the rose and laven- 
der scent of Evelina Adams’s youthful 
Whether it was with him 
simply the memory of an odor, which 
affected him like the odor itself, or not, 
those in the vicinity of the Squire’s pew 
were plainly aware of it. The gown 
which the strange young girl wore was, 
as many an old woman discovered to her 
neighbor with loud whispers, one of Eve- 
lina’s, which had lain away in a sweet- 
smelling chest since her old girlhood. It 
had been somewhat altered to suit the 
fashion of a later day, but the eyes which 
had fastened keenly upon it when Eve- 
lina first wore it up the meeting-house 
aisle could not mistake it. ‘‘ It’s Evelina 
Adams’s lavender satin made over,” one 
whispered, with a sharp hiss of breath, in 
the other’s ear. 

The lavender satin, deepening into pur- 
ple in the folds, swept in a rich circle 
over the knees of the young girl in the 
Squire’s pew. She folded her little hands, 
which were encased in Evelina’s cream- 
colored silk mitts, over it, and looked up 
at the young minister, and listened to his 
sermon with a grave and innocent dig- 
nity, as Evelina had done before her. 
Perhaps the resemblance between this 
young girl and the young girl of the past 
was more one of mien than aught else, 
although the type of face was the same. 
This girl had the same fine sharpness of 
feature and delicately bright color, and 
she also wore her hair in curls, although 
they were tied back from her face with a 
black velvet ribbon, and did -not veil it 
when she drooped her head, as Evelina’s 
used to do. 

The people divided their attention be- 
tween her and the new minister. Their 
curiosity goaded them in equal measure 
with their spiritual zeal. ‘‘I can’t wait 
to find out who that girl is,” one woman 
whispered to another. 

The girl herself had no thought of the 
commotion which she awakened. When 
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the service was over, and she walked with 
a gentle maiden stateliness, which seemed 
a very copy of Evelina’s own, out of the 
meeting - house, down the street to the 
Squire’s house, and entered it, passing un- 
der the stately Corinthian pillars, with a 
last purple gleam of her satin skirts, she 
never dreamed of the eager attention that 
followed her. 

It was several days before the village 
people discovered who she was. The in- 
formation had to be obtained, by a process 
like mental thumb-serewing, from the old 
man who tended Evelina’s garden, but at 
Jast they knew. She was the daughter 
of a cousin of Evelina’s on the father’s 
side. Her name was Evelina Leonard; 
she had been named for her father’s cous- 
in. She had been finely brought up, and 
had attended a Boston school for young 
ladies. Her mother had been dead many 
years, and her father had died some two 
years ago, leaving her with only a very 
little money, which had now all gone, 
and Evelina Adams had invited her to 
live with her. Evelina Adams had her- 
self told the old gardener, seeing his scant 
curiosity was somewhat awakened by the 
sight of the strange young lady in the 
garden, but he seemed to have almost 
forgotten it when the people questioned 
him. 

‘*She’ll leave her all her money, most 
likely,” they said, and they looked at this 
new Evelina in the old Evelina’s per- 
fumed gowns with awe. 

However, in the space of a few months 
the opinion upon this matter was divided. 
Another cousin of Evelina Adams’s came 
to town, and this time an own cousin: 
a widow in fine black bombazine, portly 
and florid, walking with a majestic swell, 
and, moreover, having with her two 
daughters, girls of her own type, not so 
far advanced. This woman hired one of 
the village cottages, and it was rumored 
that Evelina Adams paid the rent. Still, 
it was considered that she was not very 
intimate with these last relatives. The 
neighbors watched, and saw, many a time, 
Mrs. Martha Loomis and her girls try 
the doors of the Adams house, scudding 
around angrily from front to side and 
back, and knock and knock again, but 
with no admittance. ‘* Evelina she won't 
let none of ’em in more’n once a week,” 
the neighbors said. It was odd that, al- 


though they had deeply resented Eve- 
lina’s seclusion on their own accounts, 
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they were rather on her side in this mat- 
ter, and felt a certain delight when they 
witnessed a crestfallen retreat of the wid- 
ow and her daughters. ‘I don’t s’pose 
she wants them Loomises marchin’ in on 
her every minute,” they said. 

The new Evelina was not seen much 
with the other cousins, and she made no 
acquaintances in the village. Whether 
she was to inherit all the Adams property 
or not, she seemed, at any rate, heiress to 
all the elder Evelina’s habits of life. She 
worked with her in the garden, and wore 
her old girlish gowns, and kept almost as 
closely at home as she. She often, how- 
ever, walked abroad in the early dusk, 
stepping along in a grave and stately 
fashion, as the elder Evelina had used 
to do, holding her skirts away from the 
dewy road-side weeds, her face showing 
out in the twilight like a white flower, as 
if it had a pale light of its own. 

Nobody spoke to her; people turned 
furtively after she had passed and stared 
after her, but they never spoke. This 


young Evelina did not seem to expect it. 
She passed along with the lids cast down 
over her blue eyes, and the rose and lav- 


ender scent of her garments came back in 
their faces. 

But one night when she was walking 
slowly along, a full half-mile from home, 
she heard rapid footsteps behind, and 
shrank a little closer to the wall, that 
whoever it was might have room to pass, 
and the young minister, Thomas Merriam, 
came up beside her and spoke. 

‘* Good-evening,” said he, and his voice 
was a little hoarse through nervousness. 

Evelina started, and turned her fair 
face up toward his. ‘‘ Good -evening,” 
she responded, and courtesied as she had 
been taught at school, and stood closer to 
the wall, that he might pass; but Thomas 
Merriam paused also. 

‘*T—” he began, but his voice broke. 
He cleared his throat angrily, and went 
on. ‘‘I have seen you in meeting,” he 
said, with a kind of defiance, more of him- 
self than of her. After all, was he not 
the minister, and had he not the right to 
speak to everybody in the congregation? 
Why should he embarrass himself? 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Evelina. She stood 
drooping her head before him, and yet 
there was a certain delicate hauteur about 
her. Thomas was afraid to speak again. 
They both stood silent for a moment, and 
then Evelina stirred softly, as if to pass 
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on, and Thomas spoke out bravely. ‘‘Is 
your cousin, Miss Adams, well?” said he. 

‘*She is pretty well, I thank you, sir.” 

‘““T've been wanting to—ceall,” he be- 
gan; then he hesitated again. His hand- 
some young face was blushing crimson. 

Evelina’s own color deepened. She 
turned her face away. ‘‘ Cousin Evelina 
never sees callers,” she said, with grave 
courtesy; ‘‘ perhaps you did not know. 
She has not for a great many years.” 

‘** Yes, I did know it,” returned Thomas 
Merriam; ‘that’s the reason I haven't 
salled.” 

‘*Cousin Evelina not strong,” re- 
marked the young girl, and there was a 
savor of apology in her tone. 

‘*But—” stammered Thomas; then he 
stopped again. ‘‘ May I—has she any 
objections to—anybody’s coming to see 
you?” 

Evelina started. ‘‘I am afraid Cousin 
Evelina would not approve,” she answer- 
ed, primly. Then she looked up in his 
face, and a girlish piteousness came into 
her own. ‘I am very sorry,” she said, 
and there was a catch in her voice. 

Thomas bent over her impetuously. 
All his ministerial state fell from him 
like an outer garment of the soul. He 
was young, and he had seen this girl Sun- 
day after Sunday. He had written all 
his sermons with her image before his 
eyes, he had preached to her, and her 
only, and she had come between his heart 
and all the nations of the earth in his 
prayers. ‘‘Oh,” he stammered out, ‘‘I 
am afraid you can't be very happy living 
there the way you do. Tell me—” 

Evelina turned her face away with 
sudden haughtiness. ‘‘My cousin Eve- 
lina is very kind to me, sir,” said she. 

‘*But—you must be lonesome with no- 
body —of your own age —to speak to,” 
persisted Thomas, confusedly. 

‘*T never cared much for youthful 
company. It is getting dark; I must be 
going,” said Evelina. ‘‘I wish yeu good- 
evening, sir.” 

‘*Sha’n’t I— walk home with you?” 
asked Thomas, falteringly. 

‘‘Tt isn’t necessary, thank you, and I 
don’t think Cousin Evelina would ap- 
prove,” she replied, primly; and her light 
dress fluttered away into the dusk and 
out of sight like the pale wing of a moth. 

Poor Thomas Merriam walked on with 
his head in a turmoil. His heart beat 
loud in his ears. ‘‘I’ve made her mad 
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with me,” he said to himself, using the 
old rustic school-boy vernacular, from 
which he did not always depart in his 
thoughts, although his ministerial digni- 
ty guarded his conversations. Thomas 
Merriam came of a simple homely stock, 
whose speech came from the emotions of 
the heart, all unregulated by the usages 
of the schools. He was the first for gen- 
erations who had aspired to college learn- 
ing and a profession, and had trained his 
tongue by the models of the educated 
and polite. He could not help, at times, 
the relapse of his thoughts, and their 
speaking to himself in the dialect of his 
family and his ancestors. ‘‘ She’s ’way 
above me, and I ought to ha’ known it,” 
he further said, with the meekness of an 
humble but fiercely independent race, 
which is meek to itself alone. He would 
have maintained his equality with his 
last breath to an opponent; in his heart 
of hearts he felt himself below the scion 
of the one old gentle family of his native 
village. 

This young Evelina, by the fine dignity 
which had been born with her and not 
acquired by precept and example, by the 
sweetly formal diction which seemed her 
native tongue, had filled him with awe. 
Now, when he thought she was angered 
with him, he felt beneath her lady-feet, 
his nostrils choked with a spiritual dust 
of humiliation. 

He went forward blindly. The dusk 
had deepened; from either side of the 
road, from the mysterious gloom of the 
bushes, came the twangs of the katydids, 
like some coarse rustic quarrellers, each 
striving for the last word in a dispute not 
even dignified by excess of passion. 

Suddenly somebody jostled him to his 
own side of the path. ‘‘ That you, Thom- 


as? Where you been?” said a voice in 
his ear. 

‘That you, father?’ Down to the post- 
office.”’ 


‘Who was that you was talkin’ with 
back there?” 

** Miss Evelina Leonard.” 

‘*That girl that’s stayin’ there—to the 
old Squire’s?” 

‘* Yes.” The son tried to move on, but 
his father stood before him dumbly for a 
minute. ‘‘I must be going, father. I’ve 
got to work on my sermon,” Thomas said, 
impatiently. 

‘Wait a minute,” said his father. 
‘‘T’ve got something to say to ye, Thom- 
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as, an’ this is as good a time to say it as 
any. There ain’t anybody ‘round, I 
don’t know as ye’ll thank me for it— 
but mother said the other day that she 
thought you'd kind of an idea—she said 
you asked her if she thought it would be 
anything out of the way for you to go up 
to the Squire’s to make a call. Mother 
she thinks you can step in anywheres, but 
I don’t know. I know your book-learn- 
in’ and your bein’ a minister has set you 
up a good deal higher than your mo- 
ther and me and any of our folks, and I 
feel as if you were good enough for any- 
body, as far as that goes; but that ain't 
all. Some folks have different startin’- 
points in this world, and they see things 
different; and when they do, it ain’t much 
use tryin’ to make them walk alongside 
and see things alike. Their eyes have 
got different cants, and they ain’t able to 
help it. Now this girl she’s related to 
the old Squire, and she’s been brought up 
different, and she started ahead, even if 
her father did lose all his property. She 
’ain’t never eat in the kitchen, nor been 
scart to set down in the parlor, and satin 
and velvet, and silver spoons, and créam- 
pots ’ain’t never looked anything out of 
the common to her, and they always will 
to you. No matter how many such things 
you may live to have, they’ll always get 
a little the better of ye. She'll be ’way 
above em; and you won’t, no matter how 
hard you try. Some ideas can’t never 
mix; and when ideas can’t mix, folks 
can’t.” 

‘*T never said they could,” returned 
Thomas, shortly. ‘‘I can’t stop to talk 
any longer, father. I must go home.” 

‘* No, you wait a minute, Thomas. I’m 
goin’ to say out what I started to, and 
then I sha’n’t ever bring it up again. 
What I was comin’ at was this: I want- 
ed to warn ye a little. You mustn't 
set too much store by little things that 
you think mean consider’ble when they 
don’t. Looks don’t count for much, and 
I want you to remember it, and not be 
upset by ’em.” 

Thomas gave a great start, and colored 
high. ‘‘ I'd like to know what you mean, 
father,” he cried, sharply. 

‘*Nothin’. I don’t mean nothin’, only 
I'm older’n you, and it’s come in my way 
to know some things, and it’s fittin’ you 
should profit by it. A young woman's 


looks at you don’t count for much. I 
don’t spose she knows why she gives °em 
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herself half the time; they ain’t like us. 
It’s best you should make up your mind 
to it; if you don’t, you may find it out 
by the hardest. That’s all. I ain't nev- 
er goin’ to bring this up again.” 

“Td like to know what you mean, 
father.”” Thomas's voice shook with em- 
barrassment and anger. 

‘‘T ain’t goin’ to say anything more 
about it,” replied the cld man. ‘‘ Mary 
Ann Pease and Arabella Mann are both 
in the settin’-room with your mother. I 
thought I'd tell ye, in case ye didn’t want 
to see em, and wanted to go to work on 
your sermon.” 

Thomas made an impatient ejaculation 
as he strode off. When he reached the 
large white house where he lived he skirt- 
ed it carefully. The chirping treble of 
girlish voices came from the open sitting- 
room window, and he caught a glimpse of 
a smooth brown head and a high shell 
comb in front of the candle-light. The 
young minister tiptoed in the back door 
and across the kitchen to the back stairs. 
The sitting-room door was open, and the 
-andle-light streamed out, and the treble 
voices rose high. Thomas, advancing 


through the dusky kitchen with cautious 
steps, encountered suddenly a chair in the 
dark corner by the stairs, and just saved 


himself from falling. There was a star- 
tled outery from the sitting-room, and his 
mother came running into the kitchen 
with a candle. 

** Who is it?” she demanded, valiantly. 
Then she started and gasped as her son 
confronted her. He shook a furious warn- 
ing fist at the sitting-room door and his 
mother, and edged toward the stairs. She 
followed him close. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better 
jest step in a minute?’ she whispered. 
‘‘Them girls have been here an hour, and 
I know they're waitin’ tosee you.” Thom- 
as shook his head fiercely, and swung 
himself around the corner into the dark 
crook of the back stairs. His mother 
thrust the candie into his hand. ‘‘ Take 
this, or you'll break your neck on them 
stairs,” she whispered. 

Thomas, stealing up the stairs like a cat, 
heard one of the girls call to his mother— 
‘‘Ts it robbers, Mis’ Merriam? Want us to 
come an’ help tackle ’em?”—and he fair- 
ly shuddered; for Evelina’s gentle-lady 
speech was still in his ears, and this rude 
girlish call seemed to jar upon his sensi- 
bilities. 

“The idea of any girl screeching out 
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like that!” he muttered. And if he had 
earried speech as far as his thought, he 
would have added, ‘‘ when Evelina is a 
girl!” 

He was so angry that he did not laugh 
when he heard his mother answer back, in 
those conclusive tones of hers that were 
wont to silence all argument: ‘It ain’t 
anything. Don’t be scared. 
right back.” Mrs. Merriam scorned sub 
terfuges. She took always a silent stand 
in a difficulty, and let people infer what 
they would. When Mary Ann Pease in- 
quired if it was the cat that had made the 
noise, she asked if her mother had finished 
her blue and white counterpane. 

The two girls waited a half-hour long 
er, then they went home. ‘‘ What do you 
spose made that noise out in the kiteh- 
en?” asked Arabella Mann of Mary Ann 
Pease, the minute they were out-of-doors. 

‘I don’t know,” replied Mary Ann 
Pease. She was a broad- backed young 
girl, and looked like a matron as she hur- 
ried along in the dusk. 

‘* Well, I know what I think it was,” 
said Arabella Mann, moving ahead with 
sharp jerks of her little dark body. 

** What?” 

“Tt was kim.” 

**'You don’t mean—” 

‘*T think it was Thomas Merriam, and 
he was tryin’ to get up the back stairs un- 
beknownst to anybody, and he run into 
something.” 

‘* What for?” 
‘* Because he didn’t want to see us.” 
‘* Now, Arabella Mann, I don’t believe 

He’s always real pleasant to me.” 

‘** Well, I do believe it, and I guess he’! 
know it when I set foot in that house 
again. I guess he'll find out I didn’t go 
there to see him! He needn't feel so fine, 
if he is the minister; his folks ain’t any 
better than mine, an’ we've got ‘nough 
sight handsomer furniture in our par- 
lor.” 

‘*Did you see how the tallow had all 
run down over the candles?” 

*“Yes,I did. She gave that candle she 
carried out in the kitchen to him, too. 
Mother says she wasn’t never any kind 
of a housekeeper.” 

‘‘Hush! Arabella: here he is coming 
now.” 

But it was not Thomas; it was his fa- 
ther, advancing through the evening with 
his son’s gait and carriage. When the 
two girls discovered that, one tittered out 


I'm coming 


it! 
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quite audibly, and they scuttled past. 
They were not rivals; they simply walked 
faithfully side by side in pursuit of the 
young minister, giving him as it were 
an impartial choice. There were even no 
heart-burnings between them; one always 
confided in the other when she supposed 
herself to have found some slight favor 
in Thomas's sight; and, indeed, the young 
minister could scarcely bow to one upon 
the street unless she flew to the other with 
the news. 

Thomas Merriam himself was aware of 
all this devotion on the part of the young 
women of his flock, and it filled him with 
asortof angryshame. He could not have 
told why, but he despised himself for being 
the object of their attention more than 
he despised them. His heart sank at the 
idea of Evelina’s discovering it. What 
would she think of him if she knew all 
those young women haunted his house 
and lagged after meeting on the chance 
of getting a word from him? Suppose 
she should see their eyes upon his face 
in meeting-time, and decipher their half- 
unconscious boldness, as he had done 
against his will. Once Evelina had look- 
ed at him, even as the older Evelina had 
looked at his father, and all other looks 
of maidens seemed to him like profana- 
tions of that, even although he doubted 
afterward that he had rightly interpreted 
it. Full it had seemed to him of that 
tender maiden surprise and wonder, of 
that love that knows not itself, and sees 
its own splendor for the first time in an- 
other's face, and flees at the sight. It had 
happened once when he was coming down 
the aisle after the sermon and Evelina 
had met him at the door of her pew. But 
she had turned her head quickly, and her 
soft curls flowed over her red cheek, and 
he doubted ever after if he had read the 
look aright. When he had gotten the 
courage to speak to her, and she had met 
him with the gentle coldness which she 
had learned of her lady aunt and her 
teacher in Boston, his doubt was strong 
upon him. The next Sunday he looked 
not her way at all. He even tried faith- 
fully from day to day to drive her image 
from his mind with prayer and religious 
thoughts, but in spite of himself he would 
lapse into dreams about her, as if borne 
by a current of nature too strong to be 
resisted. And sometimes, upon being 
awakened from them, as he sat over his 
sermon with the ink drying on his quill, 
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by the sudden outburst of treble voices 
in his mother’s sitting- room below, the 
fancy would seize him that possibly these 
other young damsels took fond liberties 
with him in their dreams, as he with 
Evelina, and he resented it with a fierce 
maidenliness of spirit, although he was a 
man. The thought that possibly they, 
over their spinning or their quilting, had 
in their hearts the image of himself with 
fond words upon his lips and fond looks 
in his eyes, filled him with shame and 
rage, although he took the same liberty 
with the delicately haughty maiden Eve- 
Jina. 

But Thomas Merriam was not given to 
undue appreciation of his own fascina- 
tion, as was proved by his ready discour- 
agement in the case of Evelina. He had 
the knowledge of his conquests forced 
upon his understanding until he could no 
longer evade it. Every day were offer- 
ings laid upon his shrine, of pound-cakes 
and flaky pies, and loaves of white bread, 
and cups of jelly, whereby the culinary 
skill of his devotees might be proved. 
Silken purses and beautiful socks knit- 
ted with fancy stitches, and holy book- 
marks for his Bible, and even a won- 
derful bedquilt, and a fine linen shirt 
with hem-stitched bands, poured in upon 
him. He burned with angry blushes when 
his mother, smiling meaningly, passed 
them over to him. ‘‘Put them away, 
mother; I don’t want them,” he would 
growl out, in a distress that was half 
comic and half pathetic. He would nev- 
er taste of the unctuous viands which 
were brought to him. ‘‘ How you act, 
Thomas!” his mother would say. She 
was secretly elated by these feminine li- 
bations upon the altar of her son. They 
did not grate upon her sensibilities, which 
were not delicate. She even tried to as- 
sist two or three of the young women in 
their designs ; she would often praise 
them and their handiwork to her son— 
and in this she was aided by an old wo- 
man aunt of hers who lived with the 
family. *‘ Nancy Winslow is as handsome 
a girl as ever I set eyes on, an’ I never 
see any nicer sewin’,” Mrs. Merriam said, 
after the advent of the linen shirt, and 
she held it up to the light admiringly. 
‘Jest look at that hem-stitchin’!” she 
said. 

‘**T guess whoever made that shirt cal- 
kilated *twould do for a weddin’ one,” said 
old Aunt Betty Green, and Thomas made 
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an exclamation and went out of the room, 
tingling all over with shame and disgust. 

‘‘Thomas don’t act nateral,” said the 
old woman, glancing after him through 
her iron-bound spectacles. 

‘*T dun’no’ what’s got into him,” re- 
turned his mother. 

‘*Mebbe they foller him up a leetle too 
close,” said Aunt Betty. ‘I dun’no’ as 
I should have ventured on a shirt when I 
was a gal. I made a satin vest once for 
Joshua, but that don’t seem quite as p’int- 
ed asashirt. It didn’t scare Joshua, no- 
how. He asked me to have him the next 
week.” 

‘* Well, I dun’no’,” said Mrs. Merriam 
again. ‘“‘I kind of wish Thomas would 
settle on somebody, for I’m pestered most 
to death with ’em, an’ I feel as if ’twas 
kind of mean takin’ all these things into 
the house.” 

‘‘They’ve ‘bout kept ye in sweet cake, 
‘ain’t they, lately?” 

‘“Yes; but I don’t feel as if it was jest 
right for us to eat it up, when ‘twas brought 
for Thomas. But he won't touch it. I 
can’t see as he has the least idee of any 
one of them. I don’t believe Thomas has 
ever seen anybody he wanted for a wife.” 

‘* Well, he’s got the pick of em a-settin’ 
their caps right in his face,” said Aunt 
Betty. 

Neither of them dreamed how the 
young man, sleeping and eating and liv- 
ing under the same roof, beloved of them 
since he entered the world, holding him- 
self coldly aloof from this crowd of half 
innocently, half boldly ardent young 
women, had set up for himself his own 
divinity of love, before whom he con- 
sumed himself in vain worship. His fa- 
ther suspected, and that was all, and he 
never mentioned the matter again to his 
son. 

After Thomas had spoken to Evelina 
the weeks went on, and they never ex- 
changed another word, and their eyes 
never met. But they dwelt constantly 
within one another’s thoughts, and were 
ever present to each other's spiritual vi- 
sion. Always as the young minister bent 
over his sermon-paper, laboriously tracing 
out with sputtering quill his application 
of the articles of the orthodox faith, Eve- 
lina’s blue eyes seemed to look out at him 
between the fierce doctrines like the eyes 
of an angel. And he could not turn the 
pages of the Holy Writ unless he found 
some passage therein which to his mind 
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treated directly of her, setting forth her 
graces like a prophecy. ‘‘ The fairest 
among women,” read Thomas Merriam, 
and nodded his head, while his heart 
leaped with the satisfied delight of all its 
fancies at the image of his love's fair and 
gentle face. ‘‘ Her price is far above ru- 
bies,” read Thomas Merriam, and he nod- 
ded his head again, and saw Evelina shin- 
ing as with gold and pearls, more precious 
than all the jewels of the earth. In spite 
of all his efforts in those days, when 
Thomas Merriam studied the Scriptures 
he was more nearly touched by those old 
human hearts which throbbed down to 
his through the ages, welding the mem- 
ories of their old loves to his living one 
until they seemed to prove its eternity, 
than by the Messianic prophecies. Often 
he spent hours upon his knees, but arose 
with Evelina’s face before his very soul 
in spite of all. 

And as for Evelina, she tended the 
flowers in the elder Evelina’s garden 
with her poor cousin, whose own love- 
dreams had been illustrated as it were 
by the pinks and lilies blooming around 
them when they had all gone out of her 
heart, and Thomas Merriam’s half-bold, 
half-imploring eyes looked up at her out 
of every flower and stung her heart like 
bees. Poor young Evelina feared much 
lest she had offended Thomas, and yet 
her own maiden decorum had been of- 
fended by him, and she had offended it 
herself, and she was faint with shame and 
distress when she thought of it. How 
had she been so bold and shameless as to 
give him that look in the meeting-house? 
and how had he been so cruel as to ac- 
cost her afterward? ‘‘ She had done right 
for the maintenance of her own maiden 
dignity,” she told herself, and yet she 
feared lest she had angered him and 
hurt him. ‘‘ Suppose he had been fretted 
by her coolness?” she thought, and then a 
great wave of tender pity went over her 
heart, and she would almost have spoken 
to him of her own accord. But then she 
would reflect how he continued to write 
such beautiful sermons, and prove so 
clearly and logically the tenets of the 
faith; and how could he do that with a 
mind in distress? Searcely could she 
herself tend the flower-beds as she should, 
nor set her embroidery stitches finely and 
evenly, she was so ill at ease. It must 
be that Thomas had not given the matter 
an hour’s worry, since he continued to do 
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his work so faithfully and well. And 
then her own heart would be sorer than 
ever with the belief that his was happy 
and at rest, although she would chide her- 
self for it. 

And yet this young Evelina was a 
philosopher and an analyst of human 
nature in a small way, and some slight 
comfort she got out of a shrewd suspicion 
that the heart of a man might love and 
suffer on a somewhat different principle 
from the heart of a woman. ‘‘It may 
be,” thought Evelina, sitting idle over 
her embroidery with far-away blue eyes, 
‘‘that a man’s heart can always turn a 
while from love to other things as weighty 
and serious, although he be just as fond, 
while a woman’s heart is always fixed 
one way by loving, and cannot be turned 
unless it breaks. And it may be wise,” 
thought young Evelina, ‘‘else how could 
the state be maintained and governed, 
battles for independence be fought, and 
even souls be saved, and the gospel car- 
ried to the heathen, if men could not turn 
from the concerns of their own hearts 
more easily than women? Women should 
be patient,” thought Evelina, ‘‘and con- 
sider that if they suffer ‘tis due to the 
lot which a wise Providence has given 
them.” And yet tears welled up in her 
earnest blue eyes and fell over her fair 
cheeks and wet the embroidery—when the 
elder Evelina was not looking, as she sel- 
dom was. The elder Evelina was kind 
to her young cousin, but there were days 
when she seemed to dwell alone in her 
own thoughts, apart from the whole 
world, and she seldom spoke either to 
Evelina or her old servant-man. 

Young Evelina, trying to atone for her 
former indiscretion and establish herself 
again on her height of maiden reserve in 
Thomas Merriam’s eyes, sat resolutely in 
the meeting-house of a Sabbath day, with 
her eyes cast down, and after service she 
glided swiftly down the aisle and was 
out of the door before the young minister 
could much more than descend the pulpit 
stairs, unless he ran an indecorous race. 

And young Evelina never at twilight 
strolled up the road in the direction of 
Thomas Merriam’s home, where she 
might quite reasonably hope to meet him, 
since he was wont to go to the store when 
the evening stage-coach came in with the 
mail from Boston. 

Instead she paced the garden paths, 
or, when there was not too heavy a dew, 


rambled across the fields; and there was 
also a lane where she loved to walk. 
Whether or not Thomas Merriam sus- 
pected this, or had ever seen, as he pass- 
ed the mouth of the lane, the flutter of 
maidenly draperies in the distance, it so 
happened that one evening he also went 
a-walking there, and met Evelina. He 
had entered the lane from the highway, 
and she from the fields at the head. So he 
saw her first afar off, and could not tell 
fairly whether her light muslin skirt might 
not be only a white flowering bush. For, 
since his outlook upon life had been so 
full of Evelina,he had found that often the 
most common and familiar things would 
wear for a second a look of her to startle 
him. And many a time his heart had leap- 
ed at the sight of a white bush ahead stir- 
ring softly in the evening wind, and he 
had thought it might be she. Now he 
said to himself impatiently that this was 
only another fancy; but soon he saw that 
it was indeed Evelina, in a light muslin 
gown, with a little lace kerchief on her 
head. His handsome young face was 
white; his lips twitched nervously; but he 
reached out and pulled a spray of white 
flowers from a bush, and swung it airily 
to hide his agitation as he advanced. 

As for Evelina, when she first espied 
Thomas she started and half turned, as if 
to go back; then she held up her white 
kerchiefed head with gentle pride and 
kept on. When she came up to Thomas 
she walked so far to one side that her 
muslin skirt was in danger of catching 
and tearing on the bushes, and she never 
raised her eyes, and not a flicker of recog- 
nition stirred her sweet pale face as she 
passed him. 

But Thomas started as if she had struck 
him, and dropped his spray of white flow- 
ers, and could not help a smothered cry 
that was half a sob, as he went on, knock- 
ing blindly against the bushes. He wenta 
little way, then he stopped and looked back 
with his piteous hurt eyes. And Evelina 
had stopped also, and she had the spray 
of white flowers which he had dropped, 
in her hand, and her eyes met his. Then 
she let the flowers fall again, and clapped 
both her little hands to her face to cover 
it, and turned to run; but Thomas was at 
her side, and he put out his hand and held 
her softly by her white arm. 

‘*Oh,” he panted, ‘‘I—did not.mean to 
be—too presuming, and offend you. I— 
crave your pardon—” 












Evelina had recovered herself. She 
stood with her little hands clasped, and 
her eyes cast down before him, but not a 
quiver stirred her pale face, which seemed 
turned to marble by this last effort of her 
maiden pride. ‘‘I have nothing to par- 
don,” said she. ‘‘It was I, whose bold 
behavior, unbecoming a modest and well- 
trained young woman, gave rise to what 
seemed like presumption on your part.” 
The sense of justice was strong within 
her, but she made her speech haughtily 
and primly, as if she had learned it by 
rote from some maiden school-mistress, 
and pulled her arm away and turned to 
go; but Thomas’s words stopped her. 

“ Not—unbecoming if it came—from the 
heart,” said he, brokenly, scarcely daring 
to speak, and yet not daring to be silent. 

Then Evelina turned on him, with a 
sudden strange pride that lay beneath all 
other pride, and was of a nobler and truer 
sort. ‘‘Do you think I would have given 
you the look that I did if it had not come 
from my heart?” she demanded. ‘‘ What 
did you take me to be—false and a jilt? 
I may be a forward young woman, who 
has overstepped the bounds of maidenly 
decorum, and I shall never get over the 
shame of it, but I am truthful, and I am 
no jilt.” The brilliant color flamed out 
on Evelina’s cheeks. Her blue eyes met 
Thomas’s with that courage of innocence 
and nature which dares all shame. But 
it was only for a second; the tears sprung 
into them. ‘‘I beg you to let me go 
home,” she said, pitifully; but Thomas 
caught her in his arms, and pressed her 
troubled maiden face against his breast. 

‘*Oh, I love you so!” he whispered—‘“‘ I 
love you so, Evelina, and I was afraid you 
were angry with me for it.” 

‘* And I was afraid,” she faltered, half 
weeping and half shrinking from him, 
‘lest you were angry with me for be- 
traying the state of my feelings, when you 
could not return them.” And even then 
she used that gentle formality of expres- 
sion with which she had been taught by 
her maiden preceptors to veil decorously 
her most ardent emotions. And, in truth, 
her training stood her in good stead in 
other ways; for she presently command- 
ed, with that mild dignity of hers which 
allowed of no remonstrance, that Thomas 
should take away his arm from her waist, 
and give her no more kisses for that time. 

‘It is not becoming for any one,” said 
she, ‘‘and much less for a minister of the 
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gospel. And as for myself, I know not 
what Mistress Perkins would say to me. 
She has a mind much above me, I fear.” 

‘** Mistress Perkins is enjoying her mind 
in Boston,” said Thomas Merriam, with the 
laugh of a triumphant young lover. 

3ut Evelina did not laugh. ‘‘It might 
be well for both you and me if she were 
here,” said she, seriously. However, she 
tempered a little her decorous following 
of Mistress Perkins’s precepts, and she and 
Thomas went hand in hand up the lane 
and across the fields. 

There was no dew that night, and the 
moon was full. It was after nine o’clock 
when Thomas left her at the gate in the 
fence which separated Evelina Adams's 
garden from the field, and watched her 
disappear between the flowers. The moon 
shone full on the garden. Evelina walk- 
ed as it were over a silver dapple, which 
her light gown seemed to brush away and 
dispel for a moment. The bushes stood 
in sweet mysterious clumps of shadow. 

Evelina had almost reached the house, 
and was close to the great althea bush, 
which cast a wide circle of shadow, when 
it seemed suddenly to separate and move 
into life. 

The elder Evelina stepped out from the 
shadow of the bush. ‘Is that you, Eve- 
lina?” she said, in her soft melancholy 
voice, which had in it a nervous vibra- 
tion. 

‘* Yes, Cousin Evelina.” 

The elder Evelina’s pale face, drooped 
about with gray curls, had an unfamiliar, 
almost uncanny, look in the moonlight, 
and might have been the sorrowful vis- 
age of some marble nymph, lovelorn, 
with unceasing grace. ‘‘ Who—was with 
you?” she asked. 

‘*The minister,” replied young Evelina. 

**Did he meet you?” 

‘‘He met me in the lane, Cousin Eve- 
lina.” 

‘* And he walked home with you across 
the field?” 

‘* Yes, Cousin Evelina.” 

Then the two entered the house, and 
nothing more was said about the matter. 
Young Evelina and Thomas Merriam had 
agreed that their affection was to be kept 
a secret fora while. “‘ For,” said young 
Evelina, ‘‘ I cannot leave Cousin Evelina 
yet a while, and I cannot have her pes- 
tered with thinking about it, at least be- 
fore another spring, when she has the 
garden fairly growing again.” 
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“That is nearly a whole year; it is 
August now,” said Thomas, half reproach- 
fully, and he tightened his clasp of Eve- 
lina’s slender fingers. 

‘*T cannot help that,” replied Evelina. 
‘‘Tt is for you to show Christian patience 
more than I, Thomas. If you could have 
seen poor Cousin Evelina, as I have seen 
her, through the long winter days, when 
her garden is dead, and she has only the 
few plants in her window left! When 
she is not watering and tending them she 
sits all day in the window and looks out 
over the garden and the naked bushes 
and the withered flower-stalks. She used 
not to be so, but would read her Bible 
and good books, and busy herself some- 
what over fine needle-work, and at one 
time she was compiling a little floral 
book, giving a list of the flowers, and 
poetical selections and sentiments appro- 
priate toeach. That was her pastime for 
three winters, and it is now nearly done; 
but she has given that up, and all the rest, 
and sits there in the window and grows 
older and feebler until spring. It is only 
I who can divert her mind, by reading 
aloud to her and singing; and sometimes 
I paint the flowers she loves the best on 
card-board with water-colors. I have a 
poor skill in it, but Cousin Evelina can 
tell which flower I have tried to repre- 
sent, and it pleases her greatly. I have 
even seen her smile. No,I cannot leave 
her, nor even pester her with telling her 
before anot): or spring, and you must wait, 
Thomas,” said young Evelina. 

And Thomas agreed, as he was likely 
to do to all which she proposed which 
touched not his own sense of right and 
honor. Young Evelina gave Thomas one 
more kiss for his earnest pleading, and 
that night wrote out the tale in her jour- 
nal. ‘It may be that I overstepped the 
bounds of maidenly decorum,” wrote Ev- 
elina, *‘ but my heart did so entreat me,” 
and no blame whatever did she lay upon 
Thomas. 

Young Evelina opened her heart only 
to her journal, and her cousin was told no- 
thing, and had little cause for suspicion. 
Thomas Merriam never came to the house 
to see his sweetheart; he never walked 


home with her from meeting. Both were 
anxious to avoid village gossip, until the 
elder Evelina could be told. 

Often in the summer evenings the lov- 
ers met, and strolled hand in hand across 
the fields, and parted at the garden gate 
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with the one kiss which Evelina allowed, 
and that was all. 

Sometimes when young Evelina came 
in with her lover’s kiss still warm upon 
her lips the elder Evelina looked at her 
wistfully, with a strange retrospective ex- 
pression in her blue eyes, as if she were 
striving to remember something that the 
girl’s face called to mind. And yet she 
could have had nothing to remember ex- 
cept dreams. 

And once, when young Evelina sat sew- 
ing through a long summer afternoon and 
thinking about her lover, the elder Eve- 
lina, who was storing rose leaves mixed 
with sweet spices in a jar, said, suddenly, 
‘**He looks as his father used to.” 

Young Evelina started. ‘‘ Who do you 
mean, Cousin Evelina?” she asked, won- 
deringly; for the elder Evelina had not 
even glanced at her, nor even secmed to 
address her at all. 

‘* Nothing,” said the elder Evelina, and 
a soft flush stole over her withered face 
and neck, and she sprinkled more cassia 
on the rose leaves in the jar. 

Young Evelina said no more; but she 
wondered, partly because Thomas was al- 
ways in her mind, and it seemed to her 
naturally that nearly everything must 
have a savor of meaning of him, if her 
cousin Evelina could possibly have re- 
ferred to him and his likeness to his fa- 
ther. For it was commonly said that 
Thomas looked very like his father, al- 
though his figure was different. The 
young man was taller and more firmly 
built, and he had not the meek forward 
curve of shoulder which had grown upon 
his father of late years. 

When the frosty nights came Thomas 
and Evelina could not meet and walk 
hand in hand over the fields behind the 
Squire’s house,and they very seldom could 
speak to one another. It was nothing 
except a ‘‘good-day” on the street, and 
a stolen glance, which set them both 
a-trembling lest all the congregation had 
noticed, in the meeting-house. When the 
winter set fairly in they met no more, 
for the elder Evelina was taken ill, and 
her young cousin did not leave her even 
to go to meeting. People said they 
guessed it was Evelina Adams’s last sick- 
ness, and they furthermore guessed that 
she would divide her property between 
her cousin Martha Loomis and her two 
girls and Evelina Leonard, and that Eve- 
lina would have the house as her share. 
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Thomas Merriam heard this last with 
a satisfaction which he did not try to 
disguise from himself, because he never 
dreamed of there being any selfish ele- 
ment in it. It was all for Evelina. Many 
a time he had looked about the humble 
house where he had been born, and where 
he would have to take Evelina after he 
had married her, and striven to see its 
poor features with her eyes—not with his, 
for which familiarity had tempered them. 
Often, as he sat with his parents in the 
old sitting-room, in which hz had kept so 
far an unquestioning belief, as in a friend 
of his childhood, the scales of his own 
personality would fall suddenly from his 
eyes. Then he would see, as Evelina, the 
poor, worn, humble face of his home, and 
his heart would sink. ‘‘I don’t see how 
I ever can bring her here,” he thought. 
He began to save, a few cents at a time 
out of his pitiful salary, to at least beau- 
tify his own chamber a little when Eve- 
lina should come. He made up his mind 
that she should have a little dressing- 
table, with an oval mirror, and a white 
muslin frill around it, like one he had 
seen in Boston. ‘‘She shall have that to 
sit before while she combs her hair,” he 
thought, with defiant tenderness, when he 
stowed away another shilling in a little 
box in his trunk. It was money which 
he ordinarily bestowed upon foreign mis- 
sions; but his Evelina had come between 
him and the heathen. To procure some 
dainty furnishings for her bridal-chamber 
he took away a good half of his tithes for 
the spread of the gospel in the dark lands. 
Now and then his conscience smote him, 
he felt shamefaced before his deacons, but 
Evelina kept her first claims. He resolved 
that another year he would hire a piece 
of land, and combine farming with his 
ministerial work, and so try to eke out his 
salary, and get a little more money to 
beautify his poor home for his bride. 

Now if Evelina Adams had come to 
the appointed time for the closing of her 
solitary life, and if her young cousin 
should inherit a share of her goodly 
property and the fine old mansion-house, 
all necessity for anxiety of this kind was 
over. Young Evelina would not need to 
be taken away, for the sake of her love, 
from all these comforts and luxuries. 
Thomas Merriam rejoiced innocently, 
without a thought for himself. 

In the course of the winter he confided 
in his father; he couldn't keep it to him- 


self any longer. Then there was another 
reason. Seeing Evelina so little made him 
at times almost doubt the reality of it all. 
There were days when he was depressed, 
and inclined to ask himself if he had not 
dreamed it. Telling somebody gave it sub- 
stance. 

His father listened soberly when he 
told him; he had grown old of late. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ she ’ain’t been used 
to living the way you have, though you 
have had advantages that nore of your 
folks ever had; but if she likes you, that’s 
all there is to it, I s’pose.” 

The old man sighed wearily. He sat 
in his arm-chair at the kitchen fireplace; 
his wife had gone in to one of the neigh- 
bors, and the two were alone. 

‘* Of course,” said Thomas, simply, ‘if 
Evelina Adams shouldn't live, the chances 
are that I shouldn’t have to bring her 
here. She wouldn't have to give up any- 
thing on my account— you know that, 
father.” 

Then the young man started, for his 
father turned suddenly on him with a 
pale, wrathful face. ‘* You ain’t countin’ 
on that!” he shouted. ‘* You ain’t count- 
in’ on that—a son of mine countin’ on 
anything like that!” 

Thomas colored. ‘‘ Why, father,” he 

stammered, ** you don’t think—you know, 
it’s all for her —and they say she can’t 
live anyway. I had never thought of 
such a thing before. I was wondering 
how I could make it comfortable for Ey- 
elina here.” 
But his father did not seem to listen. 
Countin’ on that!” he repeated. ‘*Count- 
in’on a poor old soul, that ‘ain’t ever had 
anything to set her heart on but a few 
posies, dyin’ to make room for other 
folks to have what she’s been cheated out 
on. Countin’ on that!’ The old man’s 
voice broke into a hoarse sob; he got up, 
and went hurriedly out of the room. 

‘** Why, father!” his son called after 
him, in alarm. He got up to follow him, 
but his father waved him back and shut 
the door hard. 

‘‘Father must be getting childish,” 
Thomas thought, wonderingly. He did 
not bring up the subject to him again. 

Evelina Adams died in March. One 
morning the bell tolled seventy long mel- 
ancholy tones before people had eaten 
their breakfasts. They ran to their doors 
and counted. ‘‘It’s her,” they said, nod 
ding, when they had waited a little after 
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the seventieth stroke. Directly Mrs. Mar- 
tha Loomis and her two girls were seen 
hustling importantly down the road, with 
their shawls over their heads, to the 
Squire’s house. ‘‘ Mis’ Loomis can lay 
her out,” they said. ‘It ain’t likely that 
young Evelina knows anything about 
such things. Guess she'll be thankful 
she’s got somebody to call on now, if she 
’ain’t mixed much with the Loomises.” 
Then they wondered when the funeral 
would be, and the women furbished up 
their black gowns and bonnets, and even 
in a few cases drove to the next town and 
borrowed from relatives; but there was a 
great disappointment in store for them. 

Evelina Adams died on a Saturday. 
The next day it was announced from the 
pulpit that the funeral would be private, 
by the particular request of the deceased. 
Evelina Adams had carried her delicate 
seclusion beyond death, to the very bor- 
ders of the grave. Nobody, outside the fam- 
ily, was bidden to the funeral, except the 
doctor, the minister, and the two deacons 
of the church. They were to be the bear- 
ers. The burial also was to be private, in 
the Squire’s family burial-lot, at the north 
of the house. The bearers would carry 
the coffin across the yard, and there 
would not only be no funeral, but no 
funeral procession, and no hearse. ‘It 
don’t seem scarcely decent,” the women 
whispered to each other; ‘‘and more than 
all that, she ain’t goin’ to be seen.”” The 
deacons’ wives were especially disturbed 
by this last, as they might otherwise have 
gained many interesting particulars by 
proxy. 

Monday was the day set for the burial. 
Early in the morning old Thomas Mer- 
riam walked feebly up the road to the 
Squire’s house. People noticed him as 
he passed. ‘‘ How terrible fast he’s grown 
old lately!” they said. He opened the 
gate which led into the Squire’s front 
yard with fumbling fingers, and went up 
the walk to the front door, under the 
Corinthian pillars, and raised the brass 
knocker. 

Evelina opened the door, and started 
and blushed when she saw him. She 
had been crying; there were red rings 
around her blue eyes, and her pretty lips 
were swollen. She tried to smile at 
Thomas’s father, and she held out her 
hand with shy welcome. 

‘*T want to see her,”’ the old man said, 
abruptly. 
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Evelina started, and looked at him won- 
deringly. ‘‘I—don’t believe—I know 
who you mean,” said she. ‘‘Do you 
want to see Mrs. Loomis?” 

‘*No; I want to see her.” 

** Her ?” 

** Yes, her.” 

Evelina turned pale as she stared at 
him. There was something strange about 
his face. ‘‘ But—Cousin Evelina,” she 
faltered—‘‘ she—didn’t want— Perhaps 
you don’t know: she left special direc- 
tions that nobody was to look at her.” 

‘*T want to see her,” said the old man, 
and Evelina gave way. She stood aside 
for him to enter, and led him into the 
great north parlor, where Evelina Adams 
lay in her mournful state. The shutters 
were closed, and one on entering couid 
distinguish nothing but that long black 
shadow in the middle of the room. 
Young Evelina opened a shutter a little 
way, and a slanting shaft of spring sun- 
light came in and shot athwart the coffin. 
The old man tiptoed up and leaned over 
and looked at the dead woman. Evelina 
Adams had left further instructions about 
her funeral, which no one understood, 
but which were faithfully carried out. 
She wished, she had said, to be attired for 
her long sleep in a certain rose-colored 
gown, laid away in rose leaves and lav- 
ender in a certain chest in a certain 
chamber. There were also silken hose 
and satin shoes with it, and these were to 
be put on, and a wrought lace tucker 
fastened with a pearl brooch. 

It was the costume she had worn one 
Sabbath day back in her youth, when she 
had looked across the meeting-house and 
her eyes had met the then young Thomas 
Merriam’s; but nobody knew nor remem- 
bered; even young Evelina thought it was 
simply a vagary of her dead cousin's. 

‘**It don’t seem to me decent to lay 
away anybody dressed so,” said Mrs. Mar- 
tha Loomis; ‘‘ but of course last wishes 
must be respected.” 

The two Loomis girls said they were 
thankful nobody was to see the departed 
in her rose-colored shroud. 

Even old Thomas Merriam, leaning over 
poor Evelina, cold and dead in the garb of 
her youth, did not remember it, and saw 
no meaning init. He looked at her long. 


The beautiful color was all faded out of 
the yellow-white face; the sweet full lips 
were set and thin; the closed blue eyes 
sunken in dark hollows; the yellow hair 
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showed a line of gray at the edge of her 
old woman’s cap, and thin gray curls 
lay against the hollow cheeks. But old 
Thomas Merriam drew a long breath when 
he looked at her. It was like a gasp of ad- 
miration and wonder; a strange rapture 
came into his dim ‘eyes; his lips moved 
as if he whispered to her, but young Eve- 
lina could not hear a sound. She watch- 
ed him, half frightened, but finally he 
turned to her. ‘‘I’ain’t seen her—fairly,” 
said he, hoarsely—‘‘I’ain’t seen her, savin’ 
a glimpse of her at the window, for over 
forty year, and she ’ain’t changed not a 
look. Id have known her anywheres. 
She’s the same as she was when she was 
agirl. It’s wonderful—wonderful!” 

Young Evelina shrank a little. ‘‘We 
think she looks natural,” she said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘*She looks jest as she did when she 
was a girl and used to come into the 
meetin’-house. She és jest the same,” the 
old man repeated, in his eager, hoarse 
voice. Then he bent over the coffin, and 
his lips moved again. Young Evelina 
would have called Mrs. Loomis, for she 
was frightened, had he not been Thomas's 
father, and had it not been for her vague 
feeling that there might be some old story 
to explain this which she had never heard. 
“ Maybe he was in love with poor Cousin 
Evelina, as Thomas is with me,” thought 
young Evelina, using her own leaping- 
pole of love to land straight at the truth. 
But she never told her surmise to any one 
except Thomas, and that was long after- 
ward, when the old man was dead. Now 
she watched him with her blue dilated 
eyes. But soon heturned away from the 
coffin and made his way straight out of 
the room, without a word. Evelina fol- 
lowed him through the entry and opened 
the outer door. He turned on the thresh- 
old and looked back at her, his face work- 
ing. 

‘*Don’t ye go to lottin’ too much on 
what ye’re goin’ to get through folks that 
have died an’ not had anything,” he said; 
and he shook his head almost fiercely at 
her. 

‘“No, I won’t. I don’t think I under- 
stand what you mean, sir,” stammered 
Evelina. 

The old man stood looking at her a mo- 
ment. Suddenly she saw the tears rolling 
over his old cheeks. ‘I’m much obliged 
to ye for lettin’ of me see her,” he said, 
hoarsely, and crept feebly down the steps. 
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Evelina went back trembling to the 
room where her dead cousin lay, and coy- 
ered her face, and closed the shutter again. 
Then she went about her household duties, 
wondering. She could not understand 
what it all meant; but one thing she un- 
derstood—that in some way this old dead 
woman, Evelina Adams, had gotten im- 
mortal youth and beauty in one human 
heart. ‘‘She looked to him just as she 
did when she was a girl,” Evelina kept 
thinking to herself with awe. She said 
nothing about it to Mrs. Martha Loomis 
or her daughters. They had been in the 
back part of the house, and had not heard 
old Thomas Merriam come in, and they 
never knew about it. 

Mrs. Loomis and the two girls staid in 
the house day and night until after the 
funeral. They confidently expected to 
live there in the future. ‘‘ It isn’t likely 
that Evelina Adams thought a young wo- 
man no older than Evelina Leonard could 
live here alone in this great house with 
nobody but that old Sarah Judd. It 
would not be proper nor becoming,” said 
Martha Loomis to her two daughters; 
and they agreed, and brought over many 
of their possessions under cover of night 
to the Squire’s house during the interval 
before the funeral. 

But after the funeral and the reading 
of the will the Loomises made sundry 
trips after dusk back to their old home, 
with their best petticoats and cloaks over 
their arms, and their bonnets dangling by 
their strings at their sides. For Evelina 
Adams's last will and testament had been 
read, and therein provision was made for 
the continuance of the annuity heretofore 
paid them for their support, with the con- 
dition affixed that not one night should 
they spend after the reading of the will in 
the house known as the Squire Adams 
house. The annuity was an ample one, 
and would provide the widow Martha 
Loomis and her daughters, as it had done 
before, with all the needfuls of life; but 
upon hearing the will they stiffened their 
double chins into their kerchiefs with in- 
dignation, for they had looked for more. 

Evelina Adams’s will was a will of 
conditions, for unto it she had affixed 
two more, and those affected her beloved 
cousin Evelina Leonard. It was notable 
that ‘‘ beloved” had not preceded her cous- 
in Martha Loomis’s name in the will. No 
pretence of love, when she felt none, had 
she ever made in her life. The entire 
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property of Evelina Adams, spinster, de- 
ceased, with the exception of Widow 
Martha Loomis’s provision, fell to this 
beloved young Evelina Leonard, subject 
to two conditions—firstly, she was never to 
enter into matrimony, with any person 
whomsoever, at any time whatsoever; sec- 
ondly, she was never to let the said spin- 
ster Evelina Adams’s garden, situated 
at the rear and southward of the house 
known as the Squire Adams house, die 
through any neglect of hers. Due allow- 
ance was to be made for the dispensa- 
tions of Providence, for hail and withering 
frost and long-continued drouth, wherein 
the said Evelina Adams might, by reason 
of being confined to the house by sick- 
ness, be prevented from attending to the 
needs of the growing plants, and the ver- 
dict in such a case was to rest with the 
minister and the deacons of the church. 
But should this beloved Evelina love and 
wed, or should she let, through any wilful 
neglect, that garden perish in the season 
of flowers, all that goodly property would 
she forfeit to a person unknown, whose 
name, enclosed in a sealed envelope, was to 
be held meantime in the hands of the ex- 
ecutor, who had also drawn up the will, 
Lawyer Joshua Lang. 

There was great excitement in the vil- 
lage over this strange and unwonted will. 
Some were there who held that Evelina 
Adams had not been of sound mind, and 
it should be contested. It was even ru- 
mored that Widow Martha Loomis had 
visited Lawyer Joshua Lang and broached 
the subject, but he-had dismissed the 
matter peremptorily by telling her that 
ivelina Adams, spinster, deceased, had 
been as much in her right mind at the 
time of drawing the will as anybody of 
his acquaintance. 

‘* Not setting store by relations, and not 
wanting to have them under your roof, 
don’t go far in law nor common-sense to 
send folks to the mad-house,” old Law- 
yer Lang, who was famed for his sharp 
tongue, was reported to have said. How- 
ever, Mrs. Martha Loomis was somewhat 
comforted by her firm belief that either 
her own name or that of one of her daugh- 
ters was in that sealed envelope kept by 
Lawyer Joshua Lang in his strong-box, 
and by her firm purpose to watch carefully 
lest Evelina prove derelict in fulfilling the 
two conditions whereby she held the prop- 
erty. 

Larger peep-holes were soon cut away 


mysteriously in the high arbor - vite 
hedge, and therein were often set for a 
few moments, when they passed that way, 
the eager eyes of Mrs. Martha or her 
daughter Flora or Fidelia Loomis. Fre- 
quent calls they also made upon Evelina, 
living alone with the old woman Sarah 
Judd, who had been called in during her 
cousin’s illness, and they strolled into the 
garden, spying anxiously for withered 
leaves or dry stalks.. They had at every 
opportunity interviewed the old man who 
assisted Evelina in her care of the garden 
concerning its welfare. But small prog- 
ress they made with him,standing digging 
at the earth with his spade while they 
talked, as if in truth his wits had gone 
therein before his body and he would un- 
cover them. 

Moreover, Mrs. Martha Loomis talked 
much slyly to mothers of young men, 
and sometimes with bold insinuations to 
the young men themselves, of the sad lot 
of poor young Evelina, condemned to a 
solitary and loveless life, and of her 
sweetness and beauty and desirability in 
herself, although she could not bring the 
old Squire’s money to her husband. And 
once, but no more than that, she touched 
lightly upon the subject to the young 
minister, Thomas Merriam, when he was 
making a pastoral call. 

‘*My heart bleeds for the poor child 
living all alone in that great house,” said 
she. And she looked down mournfully, 
and did not see how white the young 
minister’s face turned. ‘* It seems almost 
a pity,” said she, furthermore—‘‘ Evelina 
is a good housekeeper, and has rare qual- 
ities in herself, and so many get poor 
Wives nowadays—that some godly young 
man should not court her in spite of 
the will. I doubt, too, if she would not 
have a happier lot than growing old over 
that garden, as poor Cousin Evelina did 
before her, even if she has a fine house 
to live in and a goodly sum in the bank. 
She looks pindling enough lately. Tl 
warrant she has lost a good ten pound 
since poor Evelina was laid away, and—” 

But Thomas Merriam cut her short. 
‘*T see no profit in discussing matters 
which do not concern us,” said he, and 
only his ministerial estate saved him 
from the charge of impertinence. 

As it was, Martha Loomis colored high. 
‘*Tll warrant he'll look out which side 
his bread is buttered on; ministers always 
do,” she said to her daughters after he 
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had gone. She never dreamed how her 
talk had cut him to the heart. 

Had he not seen more plainly than any 
one else, Sunday after Sunday, when he 
glanced down at her once or twice cau- 
tiously from his pulpit, how weary-look- 
ing and thin she was growing? And her 
bright color was wellnigh gone, and there 
were pitiful downward lines at the corners 
of her sweet mouth. Poor young Evelina 
was fading like one of her own flow- 
ers, as if some celestial gardener had 
failed in his care of her. And Thomas 
saw it,and in his heart of hearts he knew 
the reason, and yet he would not yield. 
Not once had he entered the old Squire’s 
house since he attended the dead Evelina’s 
funeral, and stood praying and eulogiz- 
ing, with her coffin between him and the 
living Evelina, with her pale face shroud- 
ed in black bombazine. He lad never 
spoken to her since, nor entered the 
house; but he had written her a letter, in 
which all the fierce passion and anguish 
of his heart was cramped and held down 
by formal words and phrases, and poor 
young Evelina did not see beneath them. 
When her lover wrote her that he felt it 
inconsistent with his Christian duty and 
the higher aims of his existence to take 
any further steps toward a matrimonial 
alliance, she felt merely that Thomas ei- 
ther cared no more for her, or had come 
to consider, upon due reflection, that she 
was not fit to undertake the responsible 
position of a minister's wife. ‘‘It may 
be that in some way I failed in my at- 
tendance upon Cousin Evelina,” thought 
poor young Evelina, ‘‘or it may be that 
he thinks I have not eiough dignity of 
character to inspire respect among the 
older women in the church.” And some- 
times, with a sharp thrust of misery that 
shook her out of her enforced patience 
and meekness, she wondered if indeed 
her own loving freedom with him had 
turned him against her, and led him in 
his later and sober judgment to consider 
her too light-minded for a minister's 
wife. ‘‘It may be that I was guilty of 
great indecorum, and almost indeed for- 
feited my claim to respect for maidenly 
modesty, inasmuch as I suffered him to 
give me kisses, and did almost bring 
myself to return them in kind. But 
my heart did so entreat me, and in truth 
it seemed almost like a lack of sincerity 
for me to wholly withstand it,” wrote 
poor young Evelina in her journal at 
Vo. XCIII.—No. 553.—10 
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that time; and she further wrote: ‘It 
is indeed hard for one who has so little 
knowledge to be fully certain of what is 
or is not becoming and a Christian duty 
in matters of this kind; but if I have in 
any manner, through my ignorance or 
unwarrantable affection, failed, and so 
lost the love and respect of a good man, 
and the opportunity to become his help- 
meet during life, I pray that I may be for- 
given —for I sinned not wilfully — that 
the lesson may be sanctified unto me, 
and that I may live as the Lord order, in 
Christian patience and meekness, and not 
repining.” It never occurred to young 
Evelina that possibly Thomas Merriam’s 
sense of duty might be strengthened by 
the loss of all her cousin’s property 
should she marry him, and neither did 
she dream that he might hesitate to take 
her from affluence into poverty for her 
own sake. For herself the property, as 
put in the balance beside her love, was 
lighter than air itself. It was so light 
that it had no place in her consciousness. 
She simply had thought, upon hearing the 
will, of Martha Loomis and her daughters 
in possession of the property, and herself 
with Thomas, with perfect acquiescence 
and rapture. 

Evelina Adams's disapprobation of her 
marriage, which was supposedly express- 
ed in the will, had indeed, without refer- 
ence to the property, somewhat troubled 
her tender heart, but she told herself that 
Cousin Evelina had not known she had 
promised to marry Thomas; thatshe would 
not wish her to break her solemn promise. 
And furthermore, it seemed to her quite 
reasonable that the condition had been 
inserted in the will mainly through con- 
cern for the beloved garden. 

‘*Cousin Evelina might have thought 
perhaps I would let the flowers die when 
I had a husband and children to take 
care of,” said Evelina. And so she had 
disposed of all the considerations which 
had disturbed her, and had thought of 
no others. 

She did not answer Thomas's letter. 
It was so worded that it seemed to re- 
quire no reply, and she felt that he must 
be sure of her acquiescence in whatever 
he thought best. She leid the letter away 
in a little rosewood box, in which she had 
always kept her dearest treasures since 
her school days. Sometimes she took it 
out and read it, and it seemed to her that 
the pain in her heart would put an end 
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to her in spite of all her prayers for 
Christian fortitude; and yet she could 
not he]p reading it again. 

It was seldom that she stole a look at 
her old lover as he stood in the pulpit in 
the meeting-house, but when she did she 
thought with an anxious pang that he 
looked worn and ill, and that night she 
prayed that the Lord would restore his 
health to him for the sake of his people. 

It was four months after Evelina 
Adams’s death, and her garden was in the 
full glory of midsummer, when one even- 
ing, toward dusk, young Evelina went 
slowly down the street. She seldom 
walked abroad now, but kept herself al- 
most as secluded as her cousin had done 
before her. But that night a great rest- 
lessness was upon her, and she put a little 
black silk shawl over her shoulders and 
went out. It was quite cool, although it 
was midsummer. The dusk was deepen- 
ing fast; the katydids called back and 
forth from the way-side bushes. Evelina 
met nobody for some distance. Then she 
saw a man coming toward her, and her 
heart stood still, and she was about to 
turn back, for she thought for a minute 
it was the young minister. Then she 
saw it was his father, and she went on 
slowly, with her eyes downcast. When 
she met him she looked up and said good- 
evening, gravely, and would have passed 
on, but he stood in her way. 

‘‘T’ve got a word to say_to ye, if ye’ll 
listen,” he said. 

Evelina looked at him tremblingly. 
There was something strained and solemn 
in hismanner. ‘‘I’'ll hear whatever you 
have to say, sir,” she said. 

The old man leaned his pale face over 
her and raised a shaking forefinger. ‘‘I’ve 
made up my mind to say something,” said 
he. ‘‘I don’t know as I’ve got any right 
to, and maybe my son will blame me, but 
I'm goin’ to see that ye have a chance. 
It’s been borne in upon me that women 
folks don’t always have a fair chance. 
It’s jest this I'm goin’ to say: I don’t 
know whether you know how my son 
feels about it or not. I don’t know how 
open he’s been with ye. Do you know 
jest why he quit ye?” 

Evelina shook her head. No,” she 
panted—‘‘I don’t—I never knew. He 
said it was his duty.” 

‘*Duty can get to be an idol of wood 
and stone, an’ I don’t know but Thomas's 
is,” said the old man. ‘‘ Well, I'll tell 
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ye. He don’t think it’s right for him to 
marry ye, and make you leave that big 
house, and lose all that money. He don’t 
care anything about it for himself, but 
it’s for you. Did you know that?” 

Then Evelina grasped the old man’s 
arm hard with her little fingers. 

‘You don’t mean that—was why he 
did it!” she gasped. 

** Yes, that was why.” 

Evelina drew away from him. She was 
ashamed to have Thomas’s father see the 
joy in her face. ‘‘Thank you, sir,” she 
said. ‘‘I did not understand. I—will 
write to him.” 

‘““Maybe my son will think I have 
done wrong coming betwixt him and his 
idees of duty,” said old Thomas Merriam, 
‘*but sometimes there’s a good deal lost 
for lack of a word, and I wanted ye to 
have a fair chance an’ a fair say. It’s 
been borne in upon me that women folks 
don’t always have it. Now ye can do 
jest as ye think best, but you must re- 
member one thing—riches ain’t all. A 
little likin’ for ye that’s goin’ to last, and 
keep honest and faithful to ye as long as 
ye live, is worth more; an’ it’s worth more 
to women folks than ‘tis to men, an’ it’s 
worth enough to them. My son’s poorly. 
His mother and I are worried about him. 
He don’t eat nor sleep—walks his cham- 
ber nights. His mother don’t know what 
the matter is, but he let on to me some 
time since.” 

“Tl write a letter to him,” gasped 
Evelina again. ‘* Good-night, sir.” She 
pulled her little black silk shawl over 
her head and hastened home, and all night 
long her candle burned, while her weary 
little fingers toiled over pages of foolscap- 
paper to convince Thomas Merriam fully, 
and yet in terms not exceeding maidenly 
reserve, that the love of his heart and 
the companionship of his life were worth 
more to her than all the silver and gold 
in the world. Then the next morning 
she despatched it, all neatly folded and 
sealed, and waited. 

It was strange that a letter like that 
could not have moved Thomas Merriam, 
when his heart too pleaded with him so 
hard to be moved. But that might have 
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been the very reason why he could with- 
stand her, and why the consciousness of 
his own weakness gave him strength. 
Thomas Merriam was one, when he had 
once fairly laid hold of duty, to grasp it 
hard, although it might be to his own 












pain and death, and maybe to that of 
others. He wrote to poor young Evelina 
another letter, in which he emphasized 
and repeated his strict adherence to what 
he believed the line of duty in their sep- 
aration, and ended it with a prayer for 
her welfare and happiness, in which, in- 
deed, for a second, the passionate heart of 
the man showed forth. Then he locked 
himself in his chamber, and nobody ever 
knew what he suffered there. But one 
pang he did not suffer which Evelina 
would have suffered in his place. He 
mourned not over nor realized the grief 
of her tender heart when she should read 
his letter, otherwise he could not have 
sent it. He writhed under his own pain 
alone, and his duty hugged him hard, like 
the iron maiden of the old tortures, but 
he would not yield. 

As for Evelina, when she got his letter, 
and had read it through, she sat still and 
white for a long time, and did not seem 
to hear when old Sarah Judd spoke to 
her. But at last she rose up and went 
to her chamber, and knelt down, and 
prayed for a long time; and then she 
went out in the garden and cut all the 
most beautiful flowers, and tied them in 
wreaths and bouquets, and carried them 
out to the north side of the house, where 
her cousin Evelina was buried, and cov- 
ered her grave with them. And then 
she knelt down there and hid her face 
among them, and said, in a low voice, as 
if in a listening ear, ‘‘I pray you, Cousin 
Evelina, forgive me for what I am about 
to do.” 

And then she returned to the house, 
and sat at her needle-work as usual; but 
the old woman kept looking at her, and 
asking if she were sick, for there was a 
strange look in her face. 

She and old Sarah Judd had always 
their tea at five o'clock, and put the can- 
dles out at nine, and this night they did 
as they were wont. But at one o'clock 
in the morning young Evelina stole soft- 
ly down the stairs with her lighted candle, 
and passed through into the kitchen; and 
a half-hour after she came forth into the 
garden, which lay in full moonlight, and 
she had in her hand a steaming teakettle, 
and she passed around among the shrubs 
and watered them, and a white cloud of 
steam rose around them. Back and forth 
she went to the kitchen; for she had heat- 
ed the great copper wash-kettle full of 
water; and she watered all the shrubs in 
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the garden, moving amid curling white 
wreaths of steam, until the water was 
gone. And then she set to work and 
tore up by the roots with her little hands 
and trampled with her little feet all the 
beautiful tender flower-beds; all the time 
weeping, and moaning softly: ‘‘ Poor 
Cousin Evelina! poor Cousin Evelina! 
Oh, forgive me, poor Cousin Evelina!” 

And at dawn the garden lay in ruin, 
for all the tender plants she had torn up 
by the roots and trampled down, and all 
tne stronger-rooted shrubs she had striven 
to kill with boiling water and salt. 

Then Evelina went into the house, and 
made herself tidy as well as she could 
when she trembled so, and put her little 
shawl over her head, and went down the 
road to the Merriams’ house. It was so 
early the village was scarcely astir, but 
there was smoke coming out of the kitchen 
chimney at the Merriams’; and when she 
knocked, Mrs. Merriam opened the door 
at once, and stared at her. 

‘*Is Sarah Judd dead?” she cried; for 
her first thought was that something must 
have happened when she saw the girl 
standing there with her wild pale face. 

‘*T want to see the minister,” said Eve- 
lina, faintly, and she looked at Thomas's 
mother with piteous eyes. 

‘*Be you sick?” asked Mrs. Merriam. 
She laid a hard hand on the girl’s arm, 
and led her into the sitting-room, and put 
her into the rocking-chair with the fea- 
tlier cushion. ‘‘ You look real poorly,” 
said she. ‘‘Sha'n’t I get you a little of 
my elderberry wine?” 

‘*T want to see him,” said Evelina, and 
she almost sobbed. 

“Tl go right and speak to him,” said 
Mrs. Merriam. ‘‘ He’s up,I guess. He 
gets up early to write. But hadn’t I bet- 
ter get you something to take first? You 
do look sick.” 

But Evelina only shook her head. She 
had her face covered with her hands, and 
was weeping softly. Mrs. Merriam left 
the room, with a long backward glance 
at her. Presently the door opened and 
Thomas came in. Evelina stood up be- 
fore him. Her pale face was all wet with 
tears, but there was an air of strange 
triumph about her. 

‘*The garden is dead,” said she. 

‘“What do you mean?” he cried out, 
staring at her, for indeed he thought for a 
minute that her wits had left her. 

‘The garden is dead,” said she. ‘‘ Last 
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night I watered the roses with boiling 
water and salt, and I pulled the other 
flowers up by their roots. The garden is 
dead, and I have lost all Cousin Evelina’s 
money, and it need not come between us 
any longer.” She said that, and looked 
up in his face with her blue eyes, 
through which the love of the whole race 
of loving women from 
which she had sprung, 
as well her own, 
seemed look, and 
held out her little 
hands; but even then 
Thomas Merriam could 
not understand, and 
stood looking at her. 

‘“Why—did you do 
it?” he stammered. 

‘* Because you would 
have me no other way, 
and—I couldn’t bear 
that anything like that 
should between 
us,” she said, and her 
voice shook like a harp- 
string, and her pale face 
went red, then pale 
again. 

But Thomas still stood 
staring at her. Then her 
heart failed her. She 
thought that he did not 
care, and she had been 
mistaken. She felt 
if it were the hour of  ~ 
her death, and turned 5 
to And then he 
caught her in his arms. 

‘*Oh,” he eried, out- 
breaking with a great 
sob, ‘tthe Lord make me worthy of thee, 
Evelina!” 

There had never been so much excite- 
ment in the village as when the fact of 
the ruined garden came to light. Flora 
Loomis, peeping through the hedge on 
her way to the store, had spied it first. 
Then she had run home for her mother, 
who had in turn sought Lawyer Lang, 
panting bonnetless down the road. But 
before the lawyer had started for the scene 
of disaster, the minister, Thomas Merriam, 
had appeared, and asked for a word in 
private with him. Nobody ever knew 
just what that word was, but the lawyer 
was singularly uncommunicative and ret- 
icent as to the ruined garden. 

‘*Do you think the young woman is 


as 


to 


come 


as 


go. 
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out of her mind?” one of the deacons 
asked him, in a whisper. 

‘*T wish all the young women were as 
much in their minds; we'd have a better 
world,” said the lawyer, gruffly. 

‘“When do you think we can begin 
to move in here?’ asked Mrs. Martha 
Loomis, her wide skirts sweeping a bed 
of uprooted verbenas. 

‘*When your claim 
is established,” returned 
the lawyer, shortly, and 
turned on his heel and 
went away, his dry 
old face scanning the 
ground like a dog on a 
scent. That afternoon 
he opened the sealed 
document in the pres- 
ence of witnesses, and 
the name of the heir to 
whom the property fell 
was disclosed. It was 
‘Thomas Merriam, the 
beloved and esteemed 
minister of this par- 
ish,” and young Evelina 
would gain her wealth 
instead of losing it by 
her marriage. And fur- 
thermore, after the dec- 
laration of the name of 
the heir was this added: 
‘*This do I in the hope 
and belief that neither 
the greed of riches nor 
the fear of them shall 
prevent that which is 


’ good and wise in the 


sight of the Lord, and 

with the surety that a 
love which shall triumph over so much in 
its way shall endure, and shall be a bless- 
ing and not a curse to my beloved cousin 
Evelina Leonard.” 

Thomas Merriam and Evelina were 
married before the leaves fell in that 
same year, by the minister of the next 
village, who rode over in his chaise, and 
brought his wife, who was also a bride, 
and wore her wedding-dress of a pink and 
pearl shot silk. But young Evelina wore 
the blue bridal array which had been 
worn by old Squire Adams’s bride, all re- 
modelled daintily to suit the fashion of 
the times: and as she moved, the folds 
shook out the fragrance of roses and lav- 
ender of the old summers during which it 
had been laid away, like sweet memories. 





THE 


SEA. 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE. 


ge sea is music to my ears, 

Such music that it thrills 

The trembling chords of soul when I 
Am far behind the hills. 


A low wind whispers to the elms: 


‘*He comes! 


Take up the strain, 


And let him hear the ocean stream 
Roll inland from the main!” 


Oh, how the clouds laugh when they see 
Me lying on the ground, 

With some rare book unopened, for 
The joy I have in sound! 


The wild-geese fly as in a dream— 
Mere specks against the sky; 


see them. 


‘* Happy, happy birds! 


For ye far off desery 


‘The rolling surf, the breakers of 
The ever-glimmering sea!” 
leave my book unopened, for 
The sounds that come to me. 


A W A LL 
BY 


T had poured all the night before, and 
even now at three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon the air had the washed clearness 
that follows a warm rain. Fortunately 
the sun had shone forth before the church 
bells summoned the worshippers to kneel 
in front of the marble altars banked high 
with scentless white flowers. It was 
Easter, and the first of April also, and 
furthermore the first warm Sunday of the 
spring. So the young men and maidens 
who clustered about the doors of the 
churches that afternoon were decked out 
in fresh apparel, the young men in light 
overcoats, and the maidens in all the 
bravery of their new bonnets. 

In the corner of one of the cable-cars 
which were sliding along under the skel- 
eton of the elevated railroad there sat a 
young man looking at his neighbors with 
begrudging interest, and pulling at the 
ends of an aggressive black mustache. 
Filson Shelby was not yet at home in the 
great city, and he knew it, and he silent- 
ly protested against it. He was forever 
on the watch for a chance to resent the 
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complacent attitude of city folks toward 


country people. Yet the metropolis had 
so far conquered him that his hat and 
his shoes and his clothes were city made 

It was six months now since the young 
Southwesterner had left his native vil- 
lage, and already he thought that he knew 
New York pretty well, from Harlem 
where he boarded to Wall Street where 
he worked. He was sure that he was 
well informed as to the customs of New- 
Yorkers, although the New- Yorkers 
changed their customs so rapidly that it 
was not so easy to be certain about this. 

There were white flowers blossoming 
in the parlor windows of many of the 
houses in Fifty-third Street, through 
which the cable-car was passing, and as 
the car clanged around the curve and 
started on its way down Seventh Ave 
nue it grazed the tail of a florist’s wag- 
on, the box of which was piled high with 
palms. Filson Shelby was aware that it 
was now a practice of New-Yorkers to 
give one another potted plants at Easter. 

He had been told also that the habit 
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no longer obtained of paying calls on 
Sunday afternoon; and none the less was 
he on his way down to Wall Street to 
take out for a walk the one girl in New 
York who seemed to him to have the un- 
pretending simplicity of the girls of the 
Southwest. What did he care, he asked 
himself, whether or not it was fashionable 
to call on girls Sunday afternoon? What 
right had the New-Yorkers, anyhow, to 
assume that their way of doing things 
was the only right and proper way? 

Having propounded these questions to 
himself, he answered them with a smile, 
for he had a saving sense of humor, and- 
even a tendency toward self-analysis, 
and he had long ago detected his own 
pride in living in New York. In his 
earliest letters home he had expressed his 
delight in that he was now at the head- 
quarters of the whole country; and he 
had written these letters on broad sheets 
of paper bought in the German quarter, 
and adorned with outline views of the 
sights of the city, picked out in the pri- 
mary colors. He had sent missives thus 
decorated not only to his family and to 
his old friends, but even to mere ac- 
quaintances of his boyhood, for whom he 
cared little or nothing, except that they 
should know him to be settled in the me- 
tropolis. He could not but suspect that 
if he were now to go back to the village 
of his birth, he would seem as stuck-up 
to the natives as the New-Yorkers had 
seemed to him the first few weeks he was 
in the city. 

The car slipped down Seventh Avenue, 
and stumbled into Broadway, and sped 
along sometimes with a smooth swiftness 
and again with a jerky hesitation. Gay- 
ly dressed family groups got on and got 
off, and the car had almost emptied it- 
self by the time it came to Madison 
Square. Filson Shelby was greatly in- 
terested in the manners of two hand- 
somely gowned girls who sat opposite to 
him, and who did not know each other 
very well. It struck him that one of 
them—the prettier of the two, as it hap- 
pened—was a little uneasy in the other’s 
company, and yet pleased to be seen with 
her. To his regret, both of therm alighted 
at Grace Church, leaving only half a 
dozen people in the long car as it started 
again on its journey down town. 

He set down the plainer of the two as 
a member of the strange society known 
as the ‘“‘ Four Hundred,” about which he 


had heard so much since he had been 
reading the Sunday papers. If he were 
right in this ascription, and if he were to 
judge by this sample, the girls of the Four 
Hundred were not a very good-looking 
lot, for all they were so stylishly dressed. 
It struck him, too, that this girl’s man- 
ners were somehow offensive, although 
he could not state precisely where the 
offence lay. 

He was glad that the one girl in New 
York whom he knew at all well had the 
easy good manners which spring from a 
naturally good heart. She was as well 
educated as the two girls who had just 
left the car; perhaps better, for she was 
going to graduate from the Normal Col- 
lege in two or three months; and yet she 
was unaffected and unassuming. As he 
phrased it in his mind, ‘‘she didn’t put 
on any frills.” He could chat with her 
just as easily as he used to talk to the 
girls who had gone to school with him 
at home. And yet when he considered 
how unlike she was really to these friends 
of his childhood he wondered why it was 
he and she had got along so well, and 
his thoughts went back to the occasion 
of his first meeting with her. 

The car was now speeding swiftly down 
Broadway, obstructed by no carriages, no 
carts, no trucks, no wagons, and no drays. 
Below Astor Place the sidewalks were as 
bare as the street itself was empty. The 
shades were down in the windows of the 
many-storied buildings which towered 
above the deserted thoroughfare, and the 
flamboyant signs made their incessant 
appeals in vain. For a mile or more it 
was almost as though he were being car- 
ried through the avenues of an aban- 
doned city. The one evidence of life, 
other than the cars themselves, was an 
infrequent bicyclist ‘‘riding the cable 
slot” up from the South Ferry. If only 
he had first arrived in New York in the 
restful quiet of a Sunday, so the young 
Southwesterner found himself thinking, 
perhaps the metropolis might not have 
seemed to him so overwhelming. As it 
was, it had been a shock-to him to be 
plunged suddenly into the vortex of the 
immense city. 

A telegrapher in the little town near 
which he was born, Filson Shelby had 
gone beyond his duty to oblige a New- 
Yorker who had chanced to be detained 
there for a fortnight, and the New-York- 
er had repaid his courtesy by the proffer 
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of a position as private operator in the 
office of a Wall Street friend. The young 
man had accepted eagerly, having no ties 
to bind him to his home; and yet he had 
felt desperately homesick more than once 
during his first three months in New 
York. Indeed, it was not until he had 
come to know Edna Leisler that he had 
reconciled himself to the great town, 
which was so crowded, and in which he 
was so alone. He was siow to form 
friendships, but he had made a few ac- 
quaintances. 

It was one of these casual acquaint- 
ances who had taken him one day to the 
top of an old office building not far from 
the Stock Exchange. Here the janitor 
lived, and was allowed to use one of the 
rooms allotted to him as a lunch-room. 
The janitor’s wife was a good cook, and 
Filson Shelby returned there again and 
again. One Saturday, when the room 
happened to be more crowded than usual, 
the rawboned and ruddy Irish girl was 
unable to serve everybody, and some 
time after he had given his order Filson 
Shelby was waited upon by a young lady 
in a neat brown dress. He was observ- 
ant, and he saw a red spot burning on 
each cheek, and he noted that the lips 
were tightly set. It seemed to him that 
she was acting as waitress unwillingly, 
and yet at the same time that she was 
doing it of her own accord. He did not 
like to stare at her, and yet he could 
hardly take his eyes from her while she 
was in the room. She was not beautiful 
exactly, for she was but a slim slip of a 
girl, and she had coppery hair; and he 
had always been taught that red hair was 
ugly. Yet something about her took his 
fancy; perhaps it was her independent 
manner; perhaps it was rather her perky 
self-posSession; perhaps, after all, it was 
the humorous expression which lurked 
in her eyes and at the corner of her 
mouth. 

He had lingered over his luncheon that 
noon as long as he could, and then he 
was rewarded. The man who had first 
brought him there entered and took a 
seat beside him. When the young lady 
in brown came for his order the new- 
comer shook hands with her cordially, 
and called her *‘ Miss Edna.” 

‘*She used to go to school with my sis- 
ter,” he explained to the young South- 
westerner. ‘‘She’s up at the Normal 
College now, and I’ve never seen her here 
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in the dining-room before. But she has 
a holiday, and I suppose she thought she 
ought to help her mother out. It’s her 
mother who cooks, you know—and boss 
cooking it is, too, isn’t it?—real home sort 
of flavor about it.” 

Filson Shelby had still delayed his de 
parture; and as Edna Leisler brought 
bread and butter, and went back again 
to the kitchen, his friend’s chatter had 
streamed along. 

‘**Red-hot hair, hasn’t she?’ was the 
next remark. ‘‘If there was half a dozen 
more of her you'd think it was a torch- 
light procession, wouldn't you? But it 
suits her style, don’t it? Fact is she’s 
the only red-haired girl I ever saw I 
didn’t hate at sight.” 

It seemed as though he had expected 
Filson to respond to this, and so the young 
South westerner hesitated, and cleared his 
throat, and admitted that her hair was 
red. 

‘* Well, it is just,” the other returned. 
‘*T guess her barber has to wear asbestos 
gloves, eh? But she’s a good girl, Edna 
is, if she is a brand from the burning. 
My sister used to be very fond of her. 
and I like her myself, though she isn’t 
in our set exactly. Ill introduce you if 
you like?” 

The cable-car now came to a halt sharp- 
ly to set down passengers for Brooklyn 
by way of the bridge, but Filson Shelby 
was wholly unconscious of this. He was 
busy with the recollection of that winter 
day when he had stood up with bashful 
awkwardness and had heard Edna Leis- 
ler say that she was pleased to meet him. 
He had the memory also of the next Sat- 
urday, when he had gone back to the lit- 
tle low eating-room under the roof in the 
hope of seeing her again, and of the un- 
affected frankness of her manner toward 
him when he met her on the stairway. 

He remembered how simply she had 
accepted his invitation to go to Central 
Park to lunch on Washington's birth- 
day, the first holiday when they were 
both free, and he remembered, too, what a 
good time they had up there. It was on 
that Washington's birthday that he had 
first found out that in the eyes of some 
people red hair was not a blemish, but 
a beauty. The omnibus-in which they 
came down town had been so crowded 
that they were separated, and he heard 
one well-dressed man say to his compan- 
ion: ‘‘ Did you ever see such stunning hair 
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as that girl has? It is like burnished cop- 
per—except when the sun glints on it, 
and then it’s like spun gold.” 

Hitherto he had been willing to over- 
look her aggressive locks in consideration 
of her good qualities, but thereafter he 
came rapidly to accept the view of the 
well-dressed man in the omnibus, and to 
look upon her red hair as a crown of 
glory. She did not seem any more attrac- 
tive to him than she did at first meeting, 
but he knew now that other men might 
be attracted also. He wondered whether 
there were any other men whom she 
knew as well as she knew him. It seemed 
to him that they had taken to each other 
at the start, and they were now very good 
friends indeed. But there was no reason 
why she should not have other friends 
also. 

The current of his retrospection was 
not so sweeping that he could not follow 
the course of the cable-car in which he 
was seated, and just then he saw the 
brown spire of Trinity Church and heard 
the clock strike three. He signalled to 
the conductor, and the car stopped before 
the church door and at the head of Wall 
Street. 

As he stood looking down the crooked 
street, washed white by the rain and look- 
ing clean in the April sunshine, he asked 
himself why he was going to meet Edna 
Leisler—and especially why it was his 
heart had slowed up at the suggestion 
that perhaps other men were as attentive 
to her as he was. He was not in love 
with her, was he? That she had made 
New York tolerable to him he was ready 
to admit, and also that he liked her better 
than any girl he had ever met. But if 
he was jealous of her, did not that prove 
that he loved her? 

These were the questions he propound- 
ed as he walked from Broadway to the 
old building on the top floor of which the 
Leislers lived. When Edna Leisler came 
down stairs to meet him, with her new 
Easter hat, he knew the answers to these 
questions: he knew that he would be 
miserable if he were to lose the privilege 
of her society; he knew furthermore that 
he had loved her since the first day he 
had seen her, even though he had not 
hitherto suspected it. He knew also that 


he would never have a better chance to 
tell her that he loved her than he would 
have that afternoon; and while they were 
shaking hands he made up his mind that 
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before he took her back to her mother's 
he would get her promise to marry him. 

With this resolve fixed, he took refuge 
in the commonplace. 

‘*Am I late?” he asked. 

‘*Five minutes,” she answered. ‘‘I 
didn’t know but what you were going to 
April-fool me.” 

‘*Oh, Miss Edna,” he cried, ‘‘ you know 
I wouldn’t do that!” 

**T didn’t think you would really,” she 
laughed back. ‘‘ And I felt sure I could 
get even with you if you did.” 

Thus lightly chatting, they came to the 
corner of Broad Street. 

‘* Shall we go down to the Battery?” he 
suggested, thinking that he might find a 
chance there to say what was in his heart. 

‘* Yes,” she assented; ‘‘it’ll be first rate 
to get a whiff of the salt breeze. It’s as 
warm as spring to-day, isn’t it?” 

In front of the Stock Exchange, and for 
two or three blocks below, Broad Street 
was absolutely bare, except for a little 
knot of men working over a man-hole 
of the electrical conduit. The ten-story 
buildings lifted themselves aloft on both 
sides of the street, without any evidence 
of life from window or doorway; they 
were as silent and seemingly empty as 
though they belonged to a deserted city 
of the plains. Bar-rooms in cellars had 
bock-beer placards before their closed 
portals. On the glass panel of the swing- 
door which admitted the week-day passer- 
by to the Business Men’s Quick Lunch 
there was wafered the bill of fare of the 
day before, but the door itself was closed 
tight. So were the entrances to more 
pretentious restaurants, 

But as Filson Shelby and Edna Leisler 
went on farther down town, Broad Street 
slowly changed its character. There were 
not so many office buildings and more 
retail shops; there were a few wholesale 
warehouses; there were even cheap flat- 
houses; and there were more signs of 
life. Children began to fill the roadway 
and the sidewalks. There were boys on 
tricycles, and there were little mothers 
pushing perambulators in which babies 
lay asleep. There were girls on roller- 
skates; and one of these, a tall lanky 
child, had a frolicsome black poodle, 
which pulled her quickly along the side- 
walk. 

Seeing some of these things, and not 
seeing others, and being taken up wholly 
by their own talk, the young Southwest- 
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erner and the New York girl passed 
through Whitehall Street and came out 
on the Battery. They walked to the 
edge of the water, and looked across the 
waves to the statue of Liberty holding 
her torch aloft. An Italian steamer full 
of immigrants was just coming up from 
Quarantine. The afternoon was clear, 
after the rain of the night before, and yet 
there was a haze on the horizon. The 
huge grain-elevators over on the Jersey 
shore stood out against the sky defiantly. 

A fringe of men and women sat on the 
seats around the grass- plots and along 
the sea-wall. Many of the women had 
children in their arms or at their skirts. 
Most of the men were reading the gaudi- 
ly illustrated Sunday newspapers; some 
of them were smoking. The sea-breeze 
blew mildly, with a foretaste of warm 
weather. The grass-plots were brownish- 
gray, with but the barest touch of green 
at the edges, and there was never a bud 
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vet on any of the skeleton trees. None 
the less did every one know that the 
winter was gone for good, and that any 
day almost the spring might come in with 
a rush. 

As Filson Shelby looked about him he 
saw more than one young couple sitting 
side by side on the benches or sauntering 
languidly along the winding walks, and 
he knew that he was not the only young 
fellow who felt the stirring of the season. 
No one of the other girls was as good 
looking as Edna, nor as stylish; he saw 
this at half a glance. With every min 
ute his desire grew to tell her how dear 
she was to him, and still he put it off 
and put it off. Once or twice when she 
spoke to him he left her remark unan 
swered, and then hastily begged her par 
don for his rudeness. He did not quite 
know what he was saying, and he feared 
that she must think him a fool. He was 
restless, too, and it seemed to him quite 
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impossible to ask her to marry him in 
such an exposed place as the Battery. 

‘* Suppose we go up to Trinity Church?” 
he suggested. ‘It’s always quiet enough 
in the graveyard there.” 

‘Isn't it quiet enough here?” she ask- 
ed, as they turned their footsteps away 
from Castle Garden. 

“Tt isn’t really noisy, I'll admit,” he 
responded; ‘‘but I get mighty tired of 
those elevated trains snorting along over 
the back of my head, don’t you?” 

She gave him a queer little look out 
of the corner of her eye, and then she 
laughed lightly. 

‘**Oh, well,” she replied, ‘‘if you think 
Trinity Church Yard is a better place, I 
don’t mind.” 

Then her cheeks suddenly flamed ecrim- 
son, and she turned away her head. 

They were now crossing the barren 
space under the elevated railroad, and, as 
it happened, the young man did not see 
her swift blush. 

As they skirted the oval of Bowling 
Green the girl nodded to a gray-coated 
policeman on guard over the little park. 

** Who's that?” asked the young man, 
acutely jealous, although he saw that the 
officer was not less than fifty years old. 

‘That's Mr. O'Rourke,” she explained. 
‘* He's Rose O’Rourke’s father. She was 
graduated from the Normal College only 
two years ago, and then she went on the 
stage. She's getting on splendidly, too. 
She played Queen Elizabeth last year-— 


and didn’t she look it?) I’m sure she’s 
a great deal handsomer than that old 


Queen was.” 

**But that old Queen,” he returned, 
“wasn’t the daughter of a sparrow-cop— 
that’s what you call them, don’t you?” 

‘*T don’t call them so,” she responded, 
‘for I think it’s vulgar to talk slang.” 

‘*But the boys do call a park police- 
man a sparrow-cop, don’t they?” he per- 
sisted. 

‘The little boys do,” she answered, 
‘but I know Mr. O’Rourke doesn’t like 
it.” 

‘IT can understand that,” he replied. 
‘Tf I had Queen Elizabeth for a daugh- 
ter, I think I should want to be a king 
myself.” 

‘* Well,” the girl went on to explain, 
‘*Rose did want him to give up his ap- 


pointment. She said she was earning 
enough for her father not to work. But 
he wouldn't, for all she urged him. She’s 
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a kind girl, is Rose, and not a bit stuck- 


up. She came up to the college last year 
and recited for us. You should have 


heard her do * Curfew shall not ring to- 
night’; 1 tell you she was splendid,” 

‘I don’t believe she did it any better 
than you could,” he declared. 

**Oh, don’t you?” she returned, heart 
ily; *‘ that’s only because you didn’t hear 
her. And she was very nice to me too. 
She complimented me on my piece.” 

** What did you speak?” he asked. 

‘**Oh, I always choose something fiery 
and patriotic. I spoke ‘Sheridan's Ride’ 
first, and then, when the girls encored me, 
I spoke ‘Old Ironsides’—but I like * Sher- 
idan’s Ride’ best; and Rose O'Rourke said 
I got more out of it than anybody she 
had ever heard. But then she always 
was so complimentary.” 

**T reckon she knows it’s lucky for her 
you don’t go on the stage,” the lover as- 
serted. ‘* It would be a cold day for her 
if you did. I haven’t seen her, but i’m 
sure she isn’t such a good looker as you 
are!” 

‘**Thank you for the compliment,” the 
girl answered. ‘‘If we weren't here in 
Broadway, in front of Trinity Church, I’d 
drop you a courtesy. But you wouldn't 
say that if you had seen her, for she’s as 
pretty as a picture.” 

**Do you mean tliat she is as fresh as 
paint?” he asked. 

‘*That’s real mean of you,” she retort- 
ed, ‘* for Rose doesn’t need to paint at all, 
even on the stage; she has just the love- 
liest complexion.” 

‘**She’s not the only girl in New York 
who has a lovely complexion,” he de- 
clared; and again the color rose swiftly 
on her cheek, and then as swiftly faded. 

They had now come to the gates of 
Trinity Church, and they saw a little 
stream of men and women pouring in to 
attend the afternoon service. 

‘* You must not be down on Rose,” the 
girl said, as they turned away from Broad- 
way and began to ramble slowly amidst 
the tombstones. ‘‘She’s a good friend 
of mine. She said she'd get me an en- 
gagement if I'd go on the stage—” 

‘*But you are not going to?” he broke 
in, earnestly. 

‘*T'd love to,” she answered, calmly. 
‘*But I'm too big a coward. I'd never 
dare stand up before the people in a great 
big theatre and feel they were all look- 


ing at me.” 
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‘‘T'm glad you're not going to,” he de- 
clared. 

‘*It would be too delightful for any- 
thing!’ she asserted; ‘** but I'd never have 
the courage. I know I wouldn't, so I’ve 
given up the idea. I'll finish my course 
at the college, and get my diploma, and 
then I'll be a teacher—that is, if I can 
get an appointment. But it isn’t easy 
if you haven't any influence; and father 
doesn’t take any interest in politics, and 
he doesn’t know any of the trustees of 
this district, and I can’t see how I’m ever 
to get into a school. Now Mr. O'Rourke 
could help me if he wanted—” 

‘*The sparrow-cop?” interrupted the 
young Southwesterner. ‘*‘ Why, what has 
he got to do with the public schools?” 

‘*Mr. O'Rourke has a great deal of 
influence in this ward, I can tell you 
that,” she returned. ‘‘ He has a pull on 
more than one of the trustees. If he 
were to back me, I'd get my position sure! 
And maybe I had better go to Rose and 
ask her for her father’s influence.” 

They were now almost in the centre of 
that part of the church-yard which lies 
above the church, and behind the monu- 
ment to the American prisoners who died 
during the British occupancy of New 
York. The afternoon service was about 
to begin, and the solemn tones of the or- 
gan were audible where they stood. 

It seemed to Filson Shelby that the 
time had come for him to speak. 

He swallowed a lump in his throat, 
and began. 

“Miss Edna,” 
“why do you 
teacher?” 

“To earn my living, to be sure!” she 
answered, calmly enough, although the 
color was rising again on her cheeks. 

‘*But you don’t need ever so many 
scholars to earn your living, do you?” he 
asked, gaining courage, slowly. 

‘*What do you mean?” she returned, 
forcing herself to look him in the face. 

‘*T mean,” he responded, ‘‘ that I don’t 
see why you couldn't earn your living just 
as well by having only one scholar—” 

‘*Only one scholar?” she echoed. 

‘* Yes—only one scholar,” he declared ; 
‘*but you could take him for life. And 
you could teach him everything that was 
good and true and beautiful—and he 
would work hard for you, and try and 
make you happy.” 

The color ebbed from her cheeks, but 


he said, hesitatingly, 
want to be a _ school- 
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she said nothing. The low notes of the 
organ were dying away, and on the el- 
evated railroad just behind the young 
couple a train came hissing along wreath- 
ed in swirling steam. 

‘*T’'m not worthy of you, Edna; I know 
that only too well; but you can make me 
ever so much better if you'll only try,” 
he urged. ‘‘I love you with my whole 
heart —that’s what I’ve been trying to 
say. Will you marry me?” 

She raised her eyes to his and simply 
answered, ‘* Yes.” 


An hour later, as they were going 
through the dropping twilight down Wall 
Street to the old office building on the 
top floor of which she lived with her par- 
ents, they were still talking of each other, 
of their united future, and of their sepa- 
rate past. 

When they came to the door and stood 
at the foot of the five flights of stairs that 
led up to the janitor’s apartment, they 
had still many things to say to one an- 
other. 

What seemed to Filson Shelby most 
astonishing was that he should now be 
engaged to be married, when that very 
morning he was not even aware of his 
love for her. And being a very young 
fellow, and, moreover, being very much 
in love, he could not keep this astonish- 
ing thing to himself, but must needs tell 
her. 

‘**Do you know, Edna,” he began, “‘ that 
I must have been in love with you a long 
while without knowing it? Isn’t that 
most extraordinary? And it was only 
this morning that I found it out!” 

Standing on the stairs above him, and 
just out of his reach, she broke into a 
merry little laugh, and the tendrils of red 
hair quivered around her broad brow. 

‘* What are you laughing at?” he asked. 

‘*Oh, nothing,” she answered, and then 
she laughed again. ‘‘ At least not much. 
It is only because men are so much slow- 
er to see things than women are.” 

‘* What do you mean?” he asked again. 

‘* Well,” she returned, laughing once 
more, and retreating two o. three steps 
higher up the stairs, ‘‘I mean that you 
say you only found out this morning 
that you were in love with me—”’ 

** Yes?” 

‘* Well,” she continued, making ready 
for flight, ‘‘ I found it out more than two 
months ago.” 
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FS )M far above the Grand Falls of the 
Hamilton River, and from the waters 
of its Ashuanipi branch in the interior of 
Labrador, came the skin of a fish that 
unfolds a novel and interesting story to 
anglers and ichthyologists alike. In its 
adipose fin the fish whose skin this was 
wore the badge of royalty amongst fishes 
—the evidence of kinship to the kingly 
family of the salmon. In its shapely 
beauty and brillianey of coloring, from 
the deep bluish-green of its back, through 
the various shades of its silvery sides, to 
the pure white of its under surface, and 
in the number and disposition of its fin 
rays, it scarcely differed from a grilse of 
equal size. But its habitat was above a 
cataract having a sheer fall of 300 feet, 
so that this fish could not possibly have 
been a salmon from the sea. The large 
number and the distinctness of the xx 
marks upon its sides, the large size of the 
eye and of the dark spots upon the gill- 
covers, and the strength and thickness of 
that portion of the body adjoining the 
caudal fin, all stamp it a * ouananiche, or 
fresh-water salmon of non-anadromous 
habits. Prior to the discovery of this fish 
in several of the large streams of the ex- 
treme northern and eastern river basins 
of Labrador, by Mr. A. P. Low, of the 

* Those acquainted with the pronunciation of 
‘ouananiche ” (whon-na-nishe or wannanishe), and 
who recall the fact that “ou” at the commence- 
ment of similar French words is given the sound of 
“w,” will understand why I use the article “a” be- 
fore it instead of “an.” 


Geological Survey of Canada, who brought 
this skin back with him to civilization 
upon his return from his overland trip of 
1894-5 to Ungava Bay, the ouananiche 
was popularly supposed to be peculiar to 
Lake St. John and its tributary waters. 
Now its Canadian environment is known 
to include the whole Labrador peninsula, 
excepting perhaps that part of its wester- 
ly slope drained into Hudson Bay; and 
the angler who would find it, and fight it 
under the varying condftions in which it 
may be found, must traverse a vast re- 
gion of mountain and lake and forest and 
stream as practically unknown as the in- 
terior of Africa, save to the Montagnais 
and Nascapee Indians, whose hunting- 
ground it is. 

The earliest spring fishing for ouana- 
niche is to be had in Lake St. John. The 
railway ride of 190 miles thither from the 
city of Quebec carries the tourist through 
one of the most fascinating regions of 
Northern sport, and across the entire belt 
of the Laurentian Mountains, which thou 
sands of years before Noah’s ark ground- 
ed upon the summit of Mount Ararat, or 
the fiat had gone forth which first shed 
created light upon a world of chaos, lifted 
aloft their hoary heads, white with the 
snows of a thousand years. Most of the 
stoppages made along the greater part of 
this railway line are mainly for the ac- 
commodation of fishermen belonging to 
the different clubs of sportsmen, whose 
club-houses are sometimes the railway 
stations, and the headquarters of private 
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preserves, of 200 to 400 square miles each 
in extent. Ouananiche have been plant- 
ed in some of these preserved waters, and 
brook trout abound everywhere. Mar- 
vellous stories are told of the monster 
fontinalis that inhabit the deep cold wa- 
ters of the lakes and streams of the Triton, 
the Lake Edward, the Nomantum, the Me- 
tabetchouan, and the Batiscan systems. 
Five and six pound specimens are not 
rare in either of these, and occasionally 
eight-pounders are taken. The brilliancy 
of their coloring has drawn from Kit 
Clarke the declaration that ‘‘God never 
made a more beautiful object... An Eng- 
lish magazine writer has said of the same 
fish, ‘‘ Never have we seen such gorgeous 
and brilliant coloring in any finny crea- 
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ture, except perhaps in some of the quaint 
tropical varieties from the Caribbean Sea, 
which are shown to the traveller by negro 
fishermen in Jamaica.” 

In gameness this beautiful trout is ex- 
celled in its Canadian home by the ouana- 
niche alone. From its lair beneath some 
lily-pad or under the shadow of an over- 
hanging tree or rock, often within the 
margin of heavy rapids, where the floods 
clap their hands in frolicsome glee, the 
leopard of the brook has had his atten- 
tion directed by some peculiar motion of 
a somewhat remarkable fly at or near the 
surface of the water. At the moment the 


insect makes a dart, as if to escape alike 
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from his observation and his reach, it is 
seized by him with a rush which in ve- 
locity excels the motion of the cast as it 
is about to be withdrawn from the wa- 
ter. If essential to success, this mad dash 
is not infrequently terminated by a leap 
into mid-air and on to the apparently 
vanishing hook. He is a valiant foe, a 
stand-up fighter, as it were, who takes no 
surface lure by stealth, not even from 
below, but flings himself boldly into the 
contest, generally exposes himself to full 
view quite early in the fight,and never 
yields an inch of ground, or water, or line, 
until compelled by sheer exhaustion, nor 
is finally conquered until he has employ- 
ed the thousand and one devices of his 
plucky persistence, bold, brave battling, 
and finny finesse. Even 
when apparently quite ex- 
hausted, and drawn unpre- 
sistingly on his side upon 
the top of the water to the 
very margin of the angler’s 
canoe, the sight of the land- 
ing-net inspires him with 
new life, and he must needs 
be a deft and experienced 


guide who is not often 
overmatched in the wild 


dash for life and liberty of 
a large trout’s final strug- 
gle at the apparition of the 
net. This is the fontinalis 
of cold Northern waters, as 
I know him and esteem 
him, and as thousands of 
Canadian and American an- 
glers know and esteem him 
too. 

Many a time these trout 
are taken in this Lake St. 
John country two or three 
at a cast. I have known of two being 
taken at a time where only one was 
hooked. It was in the middle of Septem- 
ber, and I had struck what subsequently 
proved to be a very handsome female 
fish, in condition the very pink of perfec- 
tion. As my rod was light, less than five 
ounces in weight, and the fish both heavy 
and strong, I had rather thoroughly ex- 
hausted my trout before attempting to 
bring it to net. To provide against the 
success of a possible final plunge, I had 
gradually conducted my quarry into a 
narrow opening running 
between two low ledges 
one of which stood my 


some distance 
of rock, upon 
guide, net in 
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hand, ready for the closing scene of the 
struggle. Then for the first time it was 
seen that there were two trout instead of 
one in the little creek or bay into which 
I had towed my fish. But only one was 
fast to myline. With a dexterous sweep 
of the net, the guide secured, not in the 
first instance the fish that had taken the 
fly, but a handsome red- bellied male, 
whose persistent accompaniment of the 
securely hooked female into shallow wa- 
ter had rendered him apparently oblivious 
of the danger into which he was running. 
And as I reflected how much like men 
these fishes are, there came into my mind 
these capital lines of the late John Boyle 
O'Reilly: 
“*What bait do you use,’ said a saint to the devil, 
‘When you fish where the souls of men 
abound ?” 

‘Well, for special tastes,’ said the king of evil, 
‘Gold and fame are the best I’ve found.’ 
‘But for general use? asked the saint. ‘Ah! 

then,’ 
Said the demon, ‘I angle for man, not men, 
And a thing I hate 
Is to change my bait, 
So I fish with a woman the whole year round 


at) 


The incident naturally recalled, too, the 
exhaustive treatment accorded the loves 
of the fishes by Oppian in his Halieutica, 
which can scarcely be opened at any page 
without serving to remind us how much 
more was known of some departments of 
ichthyological science seventeen and a 


THE JACQUES-CARTIER. 





half centuries ago than the busy world 
of to-day has time even to attempt to in- 
vestigate. 

The whole of the uninhabited interior 
of the country between the Saguenay Riv- 
er and the railway running from Quebec 
to Lake St. John has been reserved by 
recent legislation as a national park for 
the preservation of forests, water-supply, 
fish,and game. Permits to fish and hunt 
therein are issued under the direction of 
the Hon. E. J. Flynn, Commissioner of 
Crown Lands, to whom is due the credit 
of initiating the plan of this splendid 
reserve of 2831 square miles of territory. 
Its scenery is most picturesque, much of 
it very closely resembling that of the Lit- 
tle Saguenay, so renowned for its wild 
grandeur. The Jacques-Cartier is one of 
its most beautiful rivers, and here, and in 
its tributary the Sautoriski, are to be had 
some of the grandest fly-fishing and best 
caribou-hunting in Canada. The voracity 
of some of the uneducated trout of these 
streams is almost incredible. Fishing the 
Sautoriski not long ago with a friend, one 
on either side of the narrow stream, we 
were fast to fish within a few seconds of 
each other. It was not very long before 
it became patent that we had both hook 
ed the same trout! It proved, when taken 
out of the water, to be a fine female fish of 
nearly a pound in weight. The flies it 
had taken had been a Professor and a 
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3rown Hackle. ‘* Whose should she be in 

the general counting up of our fish?” was 
a question that might well have occurred, 
for we both had her to fight. But my 
friend let out line enough to enable me to 
lead the fish upon a gently sloping shoal, 
and we divided its well-fried flakes at our 
breakfast a half-hour later. 

Fishing for ouananiche with rod and 
line in Lake St. John commences as soon 
as the ice leaves the surface of the water, 
which is usually about the second week 
of May. 
be given for angling for the fish in the 
lake itself than some of those contained 


Not many better directions can 


in the quaint instructions for catching 
salmon by the author of Barker's Delight, 
or the Art of Angling, to whom good old 
Father Walton was indebted for most of 
the little that he knew of fly-fishing and 
of artificial flies. Few fish are taken out 
of thelake, however, by fly-fishing. Searce- 
ly anybody but the settlers of the vicinity 
trouble the ouananiche at the season of 
the year when they are most plentiful 


INDIAN 


there, and their fishing is rather for food 
than for sport, like that attributed by old 
John Dennys, in his remarkable Secrets 
of Angling, to Deucalion, whom he cred 
its with the invention of the art for the 
benevolent purpose of supplying food af 
ter the flood to the newly peopled earth: 
“Since foode there was not any to be found, 
For that great flood had all destroyd and 
drownd. 
“Then did Deucalion first the Art inuent 
Of Angling, and his people taught the same; 
And to the woods and groues with them hee went, 
Fit tooles to finde for this most needfull game ; 
There from the trees the longest ryndes they rent, 
Wherewith strong lines they roughly twist and 
frame ; 
And of each crooke of hardest bush and brake 
They made them hookes the hungry fish to 


take. 

The methods and angling appliances of 
the Lake St. John habitants recall the 
fisherman 
“Whose angle rod was made of sturdy oak ; 

His line a eable that no ship eer broke; 

His hook was baited with a dragon’s tail; 

He stood upon a rock and bobb’d for whale.” 
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Fly-fishermen visit . 


Lake St. John in the 
latter part of May to 
whip the pools in the 
mouths of the Ouiat- 
chouan and Metabet- 
chouan rivers — south- 
ern feeders of the lake. 
Here the sport, though 
uncertain, is often fast 
and furious, but only 
in the early spring. in 
August there is good 
angling in the Metabet 
chouan three or four 
miles from its mouth, 
at the foot of its pictur- 
esque falls. The Ouiat- 
chouan pool, on the 
other hand, affords nei- 
ther summer nor au- 
tumn fishing, and at 
present it is in private 
hands. None who have 
visited it can ever for- 
get the beauty of its 
surroundings. On the 
one hand the broad ex- 
panse of inland sea, a 
hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, into which 
its waters pour; on the 
other, a background of 
prettily wooded moun- 
tain but a mile away, 
over which the water 
that you fish has been 
poured in a sheer dip 
of 236 feet. The falls 
rival in altitude those 
of Montmorency, while 
they far surpass them 
in the distribution of 
their waters, as they are 
lashed into foam by pro- 
jecting points of rock. ‘‘ Ouiatchouan,” 
in the Montagnais dialect, means, ‘‘ Do 
you see the falls there?’ This cataract 
may be seen from many miles around, 
and from every part of the lake, and has 
given to the river its name. For the 
greater part of the intervening mile be- 
tween the falls and the ouananiche pool 
at its mouth, this river rushes through an 
extremely narrow gorge with such violent 
velocity that it reminds one of the Ausable 
Chasm. 

The most exciting form of ouananiche- 
fishing is to be had in rapid Northern 
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rivers or in the restless waters of la grande 
décharge. In the latter, the fly-fishing 
commences about the 10th of June, and 
is at its best until about the 15th of July. 
The delta-shaped island of Alma divides 
the discharge of Lake St. John into two 
main channels. The principal attractions 
for the angler are furnished by the larger 
of the two, which is for the most part a 
succession of heavy rapids, separated by 
thousands of islands of different dimen- 
sions into as many channels of varying 
size. Most of these rapids are exceeding- 
ly beautiful, and not infrequently they 
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strike with such violence against a pro- 
jecting point of mainland or island that 
only a portion of their waters continues 
along their downward course, the remain- 
der being hurled in a heavy current up 
the stream, in apparently open defiance of 
every law of nature governing a rush of 
water. Thus side by side may be seen 
contrary currents of violent velocity, the 
upward rush of the one being little less 
decided than the downward roar of the 
other. 

Sometimes the water, that dashes with 
such seeming yet determined unnatural- 
ness up over opposing ascents, rushes, 
with an eddying swirl that gives rise to 
a treacherous whirlpool, back into the 
embrace of the parent rapid, from which 
it had become temporarily separated by 
the same apparently eternal and external 
impetus that for ages may continue to 
play shuttlecock with some of its con- 
stituent elements. Some distance below 
these exciting scenes, and often also after 
the heaviest chutes of la grande décharge, 
where the rapids cease from troubling 
and the waters are at rest, there is an oily 
smoothness over the surface of the repos- 
ing fluid, whose only motion is a mea- 
sured yet very perceptible heaving of the 
water, as of the breast of some sleeping 
Venus, whom the angler may almost fan- 


cy, from the natural beauty and grace of 
the surroundings, is about to rise from 
the pool beside him, as in the Anadyom- 
ene of Apeiles. Immense quantities of 
foam, churned up by the rapid succession 
of violent falls, are continually floating 
down the various currents of the stream 
in different-sized patches, either round 
and round a particular pool or from one 
pool to another, according to the nature 
of the currents that come from neighbor- 
ing rapids, and from the effect of project- 
ing rocks and points of land. When and 
where this foam, or brow, abounds, is usu- 
ally to be had the best fishing for ouan- 
aniche. It is the aim of the guides, who 
with such consummate ability paddle the 
angler through the rushing, whirling, 
seething rapids of la grande décharge, to 
bring the birch-bark canoe, in which he is 
seated, near to the edge of the scum-cov- 
ered eddies, dotted with insect life, where 
the hungry ouananiche lies in ambush 
below, waiting to spring upon his prey as 
soon as his favorite fly floats around. 
Very often the fish sail about so close to 
the surface of the water that a number of 
dorsal and caudal fins may be seen mov- 
ing through the creamy scum that has 
come down from the overflowing churn 
of yonder rapids. To quote Mr. A. Nel- 
son Cheney, State Fish-Culturist of New 
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York, who fished the discharge with me 
in August, 1894, ‘‘ the thick foam is a nat- 
ural trap for weak-winged insects, where 
the ouananiche have only to go and take 
the contents.” Under such conditions a 
well-directed cast of a Jock Scot, Silver 
Doctor, General Hooker, Brown Hackle, 
or Professor, or any two of them togeth- 
er, will seldom fail of a rise, and occa- 
sionally there will be a couple. 

In these waters, in the latter part of 
June the ouananiche is about at its best 
in point of gameness. In the vicinity of 
such rapids the fish can know nothing of 
the life of indolence and luxurious ease 
that conduces to enervation and effem- 
inacy. The very excitement and unrest 
of their surroundings render inactivity 
impossible to them, while the physical 
exertion necessarily employed in their 
constant struggles amid the mighty forces 
of those turbulent waters insures for 
them the possession of that courage, agil- 
ity, and strength that make them the 
recognized champions of the finny war- 
riors of Canadian fishing- grounds. <A 
well-hooked ouananiche is by no means 
the spoil of the angler until he is not 
only grassed or taken into the canoe, but 
literally and absolutely killed. Almost 
before you have had time to wonder at 
the length of line that the fish is running 
from off your reel, a bright arched gleam 
of silver darts out of the water a hundred 
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feet away from your canoe, as suddenly 
as arrow flies from bow, and deliberately 
turns a somersault three or four feet up 
in the air. If you are a novice at the 
sport, or he has taken you unawares, you 
may never see him more. If he man- 
aged by his superior dexterity and cun- 
ning to get the slack of the line, he prob- 
ably shook the hook from his mouth and 
is free. If, in your excitement, you gave 
him the butt too quickly, vou perhaps tore 
the hook out of his delicate mouth. Or, 
matching his agility and strength against 
the endurance of your casting-line or the 
pliability of your trusty rod, he has made 
shipwreck alike of your tackle and your 
happiness. Sometimes his leaps are made 
in such rapid succession that you are 
fighting your fish alternately in air and 
water. At others, if he be a large fish, 
say four to eight pounds in weight, as 
those taken in the discharge quite fre- 
quently are, he goes down and sulks like 
a salmon from the sea. His different 
methods of defence indicate that he pos- 
sesses the combined finesse of the salmon 
and the bass. When impaled upon the 
hook, he has occasionally been known, in 
the course of his prodigious leaps, to alight 
in the bottom of the angler’s canoe. Of 
his aerial somersaults, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Andrew Haggard, D.S.O., has written, in 
his charming introduction to the Book of 
the Ouananiche: *‘ Such is his elasticity, 
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FALLS OF THE METABETCHOUAN, 


the India-rubber, gutta-percha, racket-ball 
nature of his backbone, that be resembles 
Rudyard Kipling’s description of our dear, 
well-remembered foeman the ‘ Fuzzy- 
of the Soudan. Like that Ha- 
dendowah Arab, the ouananiche is dis- 
tinctly an ‘India-rubber idiot on the 
spree.’ Even when you have got him in 
the landing-net he will at times bound 
out of it again.” 

Because of the difference in the nature 
of the sport afforded by the ouananiche 
of Canada and the so-called landlocked 


Wuzzy’ 
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salmon of Maine and 
other American 
ters, and also because 
of their different life 
histories, there are not 
wanting those who 
claim for each of them 
the honor of a distinct 
variety. But Agassiz, 
in 1875, examined the 
ouananiche with Board- 
man and Putnam, and 
declared it to be iden- 
tical with the so-called 
landlocked salmon of 
Maine, and Garman 
has made similar com- 
parisons, with the same 
result. As to the dif- 
ferent habits of the 
two fish, there is little 
doubt that the rapid 
waters inhabited by 
the ouananiche give it 
the activity and com- 
bativeness that consti- 
tute a greater measure 
of gameness, while tlie 
exceedingly low tem- 
perature of its habitat 
is responsible for the 
fact that in its Cana- 
dian environment it is, 
unlike its Maine con- 
gener, a surface feed- 
er all 


wa- 


the summer 
through. 
There are those, 


again, who, because of 
its want of anadromy, 
insist that the ouana- 
niche possesses varietal 
distinctions from the 
salmon that runs out to 
sea. So Piscator,in the 
Complete Angler—the 
same who tells us that pike are bred of pick- 
erelweed—is made to say of a supposed 
large trout, ‘‘ Whether this were a salmon 
when he came into the fresh water, and 
his not returning into the sea hath al- 
tered him to another color or kind, I am 
not able to say.” And many modern 
Waltons find no difficulty in deciding 
that different habits alone constitute a 
different variety. Ichthyological sci- 
ence, on the other hand, as represented by 
Professor Garman of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, says, of the attempt to establish 
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class differences between the salmon and 
ouananiche, ‘‘ Similar distinctions would 
make a different variety of the men in 
a crew out on a voyage returning with 
modified complexions, or a new species of 
those going out smooth-faced and return- 
ing with whiskers.” 

Since the construction of a railway to 
Lake St. John has made one corner of the 
Canadian environment of the ouananiche 
accessible to sportsmen, this fish has so 
frequently been treated of as a new dis- 
covery that we are apt to forget that the 
Jesuit missionary De Quen, who visited 
Lake St. John in 1647, found the ouana- 
niche in its clear waters, and correctly 
classified it asasalmon. To quite a num- 
ver of ardent anglers in recent years, 
nevertheless, it has undoubtedly proved a 
new variety; and many a lost salmon-fly, 
many an escaped fish, many a smashed 
fishing-rod and parted casting-line, have 
testified to the lack of judgment that 
marked a first conflict between angler and 
ouananiche. Worsted in the contest,many 
a fisherman has no doubt appreciated the 
sapience of the accomplished fly-fisher’s 


remark in Salmonia, placed in the mouth 
of Halieus by Sir Humphry Davy, in his 
description of the imaginary fishing party 
angling for the hucho salmon at the falls 
of the Traun, in Upper Austria. ‘*‘ When 
we are ardent,” says Halieus, ‘‘ we are bad 
judges of the effort we make; and an an- 
gler who could be cool with a new species 
of salmo, I should not envy.” 

Even the most superficial observer 
amongst ouananiche fishermen will have 
remarked that the same general lines that 
form the contour of shapely beauty for 
the Naiad of the angler—the most sym- 
metrical and most beautiful fish that 
swims—producing a form most admirably 
adapted to rapid motion, even against 
powerful currents, by the regular taper- 
ing from the front of the dorsal fin both 
to the snout and to the tail. and by the 
nearly equal convexity of back and belly, 
are common to both salmon and ouana- 
niche. But the ouananiche of la grande 
décharge, and equally rapid waters else- 
where, is an even more graceful, more ac- 
tive, and more athletic fish than the visitor 
to other streams from the sea, and is con- 
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sequently somewhat longer and slimmer 
in shape. The beauty of its coloring, 
when found in rapid water at the spring 
of the year, is no less striking than its 
graceful proportions. It is clothed, in- 
deed, in purple and finest silver, and no 
doubt fares sumptuously every day. In 
its various hues it reflects every shade of 
its natural surroundings, from the indigo- 
colored storm-clouds to the rose tints of 
the setting sun, from the purple haze 
over the distant hills to the pale green 
foliage of the bursting buds, from the 
darkest views of the deepest holes that it 
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frequents —the olive and bronze of the 
floating water-weeds and the gray of the 
surrounding rocks-—to the silver sheen of 
the moon-beams, the white-topped rapids, 
and foam-flecked eddying pools. 

A number of fanciful theories have 
been advanced to account for the genesis 
of the ouananiche, its supposed develop- 
ment, according to some authorities, or 
deterioration, according to others. Ap- 
parently the most popular of these is that 
which pictures a school of salmon pre- 
vented from returning to the sea after a 
summer excursion to Lake St. John, by a 
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supposititious impassable barrier at Chi- 
coutimi, caused by an equally imaginary 
upheaval of nature in the bed of the Sague- 
nay. Thus imprisoned above, they have, 
according to this theory, become land- 
locked salmon, or ouananiche, degenerated 
in size only from their original progeni- 
tors. Others again suggest that the ouan- 
aniche are descendants of enterprising 
salmon from the sea, which, well satisfied 
with the depth of the waters and the abun- 
dance of food in the Saguenay, concluded 
to secede from their oceanic domain, and 
remaining in their congenial environ- 
ment, founded a kingdom of their own. 
There is more ingenuity in this theory 
than in that of imprisonment or land- 
locking, for it does not, like the other, 
presuppose conditions, the non-existence 
of which is patent enough to anybody 
who will take the trouble to visit the lo- 
cality in question for the purpose of in- 
vestigating. But it has little else than 
this ingenuity and its novelty to recom- 
mend it,and must be immediately aban- 
doned when inquiring into the case of 
ouananiche in the inland waters of Lab- 
rador, some of which, like the specimen 
already described, have been found above 
the Grand Falls of the Hamilton River, 
which have a direct drop of 300 feet. 
Mr. A. P. Low, of the Geological Survey 
of Canada, who caught them there, says, 
in the course of a letter contributed by 
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him to The Book of the Quananiche: 
‘I do not know what the theories are re- 
garding the occurrence of these fish in 
inland waters. But of one thing I am 
certain, and that is, they have never as- 
cended from the their present 
haunts since the close of the glacial pe- 
riod, and I hardly think the conditions 
were favorable then. My idea is that the 
salmon was originally a fresh-water fish, 
and acquired the sea-going habit.” Many 
other men of science, and notably Pro- 
fessor Samuel Garman, of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, are one with Mr. Low as to 
the original habitat of the salmon, hold- 
ing that it was in the beginning but a 
fresh-water fish, which has since acquired 
the habit of wandering from the crystal 
Eden in which it was created, into the 
salt wilderness of the sea, by its acquisition 
of a taste for the flesh-pots of the briny 
deep. Some specimens through all their 
generations have retained their fresh-wa- 
ter habitat; but from choice rather than 
necessity. These are the ouananiche of 
northern Canadian waters, the so-called 
landlocks and Salmo salar (variety Se- 
bago) of Maine and other American lakes. 

The fish that rise to_a surface lure in 
the end of May and the first half of June, 
as described in the account of the angling 
in the Ouiatchouan and Metabetchouan 
pools, and in la grande décharge, take 


sea to 
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the ordinary salmon flies. The water is 
so dark-colored and high that small ones 
would not be so clearly seen. Charles 
Kingsley was an advocate for large flies 
at all times, believing that the larger 
the fly, the larger the fish. This looks 
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or, Queen of the Water, Reuben Wood, 
Hare’s Ear, or General Hooker. 

In the hottest and clearest weather of 
the short hot Canadian summer it re- 
quires, indeed, all one’s skill to entice the 
ouananiche; and then, too, as Mr. Creigh- 
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quite reasonable, so long as the gay de- 
ceit is not of sufficient size to frighten 
the fish or excite its suspicion. The Jock 
Scot, Silver Doctor, Green Drake, Grizzly 
King, Seth Green, Professor, and Coach- 
man, that are used in such large sizes for 
this earliest fishing, must be gradually 
reduced in size, even in the last days of 
June, as the water grows clearer and low- 
er, and the temperature both of the air 
and of the water becomes higher. In 
the latter part of July the ouananiche 
in the pools of the discharge of Lake St. 
John has become an epicure. He wants 
the daintiest of flies, and wants them in 
small sizes, too. If two flies are used, the 
tail one may be a Silver Doctor or Jock 
Scot tied on a number eight hook. The 
dropper may be an equally small Profess- 


ton puts it, ‘‘If you understand the fine 
art of dry fly-fishing, and can manceuvre 
a tiny dun on a twelve or thirteen hook 
so as to look like the real article, and can 
also handle large fish on the fine tackle 
required, you will get good sport, and the 
satisfaction which comes of catching fish 
as Reynolds mixed his colors— with 
brains.” It does require brains, and ex- 
perience as well, to handle the ouananiche 
upon the exceedingly minute hooks and 
delicate gossamerlike gut that is employed 
upon Loch Leven and other Scotch trout 
waters. 

The trout of Loch Leven, introduced 
by Sir Walter Scott into his story of 
The Abbot, and picturesquely described 
for us by Dr. Knox in his Fish and Fish- 
ing in the lone Glens of Scotland, has 

















many points of resemblance to the oua- 
naniche. Dr. Quackenbos, of New York, 
who has both fished for it in its old home 
and introduced it into some of the Amer- 
ican waters, differs from those who be- 
lieve it to be a landlocked salmon, and 
holds it rather to be a landlocked sea- 
trout. But this theory does not detract 
from that of its resemblance to Canada’s 
fresh-water salmon, for Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Andrew Haggard, who has angled 
for both ouananiche and Scotch sea-trout, 
has placed on record his belief that these 
two are practically identical. 

The best summer fishing-grounds for 
ouananiche are in the large northern feed- 
ers of Lake St. John —the Peribonea, a 
noble stream, over two miles wide at its 
mouth, and nearly 400 miles long; the 
Mistassini, very little inferior to it in 
either length or volume; and the Ashuap- 
mouchouan, which has its source but a 
comparatively short distance south of Big 
Lake Mistassini. The methods of angling 
in these rivers do not differ much from 
those followed in la grande décharge. 
But ouananiche are only taken in their 
rapid water, or at the foot of their many 
heavy falls. Their smooth-water stretch- 
es, those of the Peribonca in particular, 
swarm with monster pike; and while five 
to fifteen pound specimens may always 
be counted upon by trollers, either in the 
river itself or in Lake Tschotagama, fifty 
miles up from its mouth, pike of forty 
pounds and upwards have been taken 
from them. In August, 1892, above the 
eighth falls of the Peribonca, I witnessed 
a struggle between Colonel Haggard and 
his guide, on the one hand, and a pike that 
nearly rivalled in length the paddle of the 
canoe, and that finally broke away, after 
the two men had labored hard for sev- 
eral minutes to lift it into their birch- 
bark craft. 

All the chutes of these big rivers have 
to be portaged. Many of the rapids are 
shot upon the downward trip, and the sen- 
sation of the descent is certainly a thrill- 
ing one. Colonel Haggard assures me 
that the cataracts of the Nile are not com- 
parable at all for wildness and danger 
with these cascades of the Peribonca, and 
hence the wisdom of the British War De- 
partment is made apparent in having sent 
to Canada for voyageurs for service in 
Egypt. 

It is by no means necessary, in making 
the descent to Lake St. John, to return by 
Vou. XCIIIL.—No. 553.—12 
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the way one ascended. The whole country 
is a perfect net-work of lakes and rivers. 
By making very short portages it is pos- 
sible to paddle up any one of the north- 
ern feeders of Lake St. John and down 
any other. Tle routes of intercommu- 
nication are almost legion. The camping 
and canoeing tours in these wilds may be 
therefore indefinitely varied. Many of 
the lakes and smaller streams are well 
supplied with trout, as well as with ouana- 
niche. Here the birch-bark canoe finds 
‘‘a smoother highway,” says Murray, 
‘*than Rome ever builded for her char- 
iots.” The Indians who furnish and pro- 
pel the canoe, also make the tent-poles, 
pitch the tents, cut firewood, light and 
tend the camp-fire, 
improvise pot-hooks 
and _ torch-holders, 
cook and serve the 
dinner, and prepare 
the fragrant bed of 
balsam boughs. The 
strength and endur- 
ance of these guides 


—_ 
are marvellous. I CAS 
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have known them to carry over 300 pounds 
of baggage each over a portage. Only per- 
haps in the management of their canoes 
in heavy rapids are they more wonderful 
than in their portaging of canoes and pro- 
visions. The sensation as the frail craft 
glides with almost imperceptible velocity 
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down a steep incline of smooth water 
or dips into the hollow of a great sea is 
exciting in the extreme. Now it seems 
that the crest of a huge wave is about to 
break over the side of the canoe; the next 
instant the birch bark is lifted sideways 
out of the hollow. Then again the bow 
is apparently upon the point of being sub- 
merged, when the canoeman in front cuts 
off the head of the breaker with his paddle. 
Here, in a very dangerous place, where 
two currents violently collide, or in the 
very vicinity of a whirlpool, the guides, 
resting upon their paddles, hold back the 
canoe in the middle of a heavy rapid, un- 
til a propitious moment approaches for 
darting by the temporarily averted dan- 
ger. There, both men are struggling for 
very life,straining every muscle to wrench 
the canoe out of acurrent that would dash 
it upon a rock, or force it against the 
treacherous smooth rapid that would car- 
ry it down over yonder waterfall. For 
a while they make no headway. The 
canoe even appears to be losing ground. 
Even for the bravest it is an exciting mo- 
ment. No swimmer could struggle suc- 
cessfully against that awful tide. But 
one false stroke and all would be over. 
Experience and endurance triumph in the 
end; and never yet, when the instructions 
of these Indian guides have been followed, 
has any serious accident occurred to angler 
or tourist in the Canadian environment of 
the ouananiche. 

One of the most picturesque scenes on 
any of these rivers is at the fifth falls 
of the Mistassini, some twenty-five miles 
from its mouth. Here a heavy volume 
of water, more than three hundred feet 
wide, is hurled in a vertical fall over rocks 
nearly thirty feet high. In the months 
of July and August, good fly-fishing may 
be had for the ouananiche which congre- 
gate in the beautiful pool below the falls 
on their way to their spawning-grounds 
above. Few occurrences in the life his- 
tories of these fish are more interesting 
than their method of surmounting these 
difficult falls. They cannot,of course, leap 
the entire cataract at a bound, but they 
certainly do it in two. Half-way up the 
falls, at one side, is a ledge in the rock, 
containing a pond some seventy feet in 
circumference. It serves as a fish-ladder 
for ouananiche. Often they may be seen 


darting upwards through the descending 
water of the curtain fall, sometimes suc- 
cessfully gaining the midway pool from 
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the stream below, or the head of the up- 
per fall from the half-way resting-place ; 
at others falling short of their high en- 
deavor, and back again into restful water 
to acquire new vigor for renewed effort. 
Ouananiche occasionally rise to the fly in 
the small deep pool half-way up the fifth 
falls, and have been known,when hooked 
there, to throw themselves, in the course 
of their somersaults, down to the foot of 
the cataract, in their effort to escape. The 
Mistassini is supposed to have been so 
called from the mistaken belief that it 
was the outlet of Lake Mistassini. Now 
it is well known that the surplus waters 
of that inland sea are poured by the Ru- 
pert River into James Bay. The name 
Mistassini signifies big rock, and is from 
the Indian mistahe and assini. It was 
applied to this body of water, which is 
over a hundred miles long and some fif- 
teen wide, from an immense bowlder upon 
its margin. The Montagnais Indians be- 
lieve it unsafe to look at it while crossing 
the water, since to do so is certain to agi- 
tate the surface of the lake and raise a 
dangerous storm. 

The most direct route from Lake St. 
John to Mistassini is by way of the Ash- 
uapmouchouan. Though involving the 
ascent of some very long and violent 
rapids, it can be covered, under favora- 
ble circumstances, in about three weeks. 
Many of these rapids, both in the Ash- 
uapmouchouan and the Chigobiche riv- 
ers, can only be poled, two Indians to 
each canoe, one standing up at either 
end, and forcing the birch bark up inch 
by inch. In many of the waters near 
the height of land, on the other hand, 
there is often difficulty in floating a 
loaded canoe at all. 

A curious spectacle often seen in this 
country of the Montagnais is a number 
of bears’ heads threaded upon a pole. I 
formerly supposed that this is simply to 
show other Indians that bears are to be 
found there, or to keep the skull beyond 
the reach of dogs, but one who knows the 
Indians well, believes that it is to honor 
the animal and propitiate the spirit of its 
kind. Sometimes the heads of beavers, 
and even of pike, are found so treated. 

When Messrs. Low and Eaton crossed 
the interior of Labrador to Ungava Bay, 
they first made their way to Lake Mistas- 
sini, and then ascended the East Main 
River to its head-waters, whence a peril- 
ous course led to one of the feeders of 

















the Caniapuscaw. Following this to its 
junction with the main stream, the party 
descended the latter to its mouth, several 
hundred miles below. In one of the rap- 
ids Mr. Eaton’s canoe was wrecked, and 
most of its contents lost. These rapids 
are almost continuous for over two hun- 
dred miles. There are also a number of 
direct falls of considerable grandeur, and 
four cafions where the river narrows and 
rushes through steep rocky gorges. One, 
which was named Eaton Canyon,descends 
with a fall of thirty feet into a gorge 
varying from thirty to a hundred feet in 
width, with perpendicular and in many 
places overhanging jagged rocky walls, 
that rise three hundred feet above the 
rushing torrent below. This gorge is 
about a mile and a half long, and ter- 
minates with a fall of a hundred feet into 
a circular basin, where the water is all 
churned to a foam. From this basin a 
narrow channel leads into a second and 
larger one, thirty feet below, into which 
the river precipitates itself in a decreas- 
ing series of enormous waves. 

Most of these waters contain ouana- 
niche, and all furnish a habitat for vari- 
ous other species of fish, particularly pike, 
white-fish, and trout. The Hamilton, to 
which reference has already been made, 
is probably one of the most richly stocked 
rivers yet discovered in this north coun- 
try. Salmon ascend it for twenty miles 
from its mouth. Ouananiche are plenti- 
ful in its upper waters. The contents of 
a single catch in a small net included 
Cyprinus forsterianus (red sucking carp), 
Coregonus clupeiformis (common white- 
fish), Salvelinus namaycush (great lake 
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trout), Salvelinus fontinalis (brook-trout), 
and Esox lucius (pike). Mr. Low de- 
clares that above the Grand Falls there 
is to be had the finest trout-fishing in 
Canada. All the fontinales taken here 
by his party were large fish. None were 
under three pounds in weight, and some 
weighed seven. Plenty of them are to be 
had in all the rapids. Below the Grand 
Falls the fish are plentiful, but smaller. 
An angler can easily take, in a few hours, 
mor? than he can carry away. Fisher- 
men for ouananiche in their Canadian 
home have often done so. The true 
sportsman kills only what fish he can 
use, returning all others to the water. 
When, on the other hand, it is a well- 
known fact that from fifty to a hundred 
ouananiche per day have been killed, as 
well as landed, and that to a single rod, 
there is need indeed of some more power- 
ful deterrent from shameful waste than 
the sweet, sportsmanlike appeal contain- 
ed in the ‘‘ Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth 
an Angle,” attributed to Dame Juliana 
Barnes, or Berners, in the following ten- 
der words: ‘** Alfo ye fliall not be to rauen- 
ous in takyng of your faid game as to 
moche at one tyme: whyche ye maye 
lyghtly doo yf ve doo in euery poynt as 
this prefent treatyfe fhewyth you in euery 
poynt, whyche lyghtly be occafyon to 
dyftroye your owne dyfportes and other 
mennys alfo. As when ye haue a fuf- 
fyeyent mefe ye fholde coveyte nomore 
as at that tyme.... And all thofe that 
done after this rule fhall haue the bleff- 
ynge of god and faynt Petyr, whyche he 
theym graunte that wyth his precyous 
blood vs boughte.” 
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ye belts of rushes raggéd with the blast; 
Lagoons of marish reddening with the west; 
And o’er the marsh the water-fowl’s unrest, 
While daylight dwindles and the dusk falls fast. 
Set in sad walls, all mossy with the past, 
An old stone gateway with a crumbling crest; 
A garden where death drowses manifest; 
And in gaunt yews the shadowy house at last. 
Here, like some unseen spirit, silence talks 
With echo and the wind in ‘each gray room _ 
Where melancholy slumbers with the rain; 
Or, like some gentle ghost, the moonlight walks 
In the dim garden, that her smile makes bloom 


With all the old-time loveliness again. 








THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


XXXIX. 

HOW GERMAN LIBERTY FARED 
BETWEEN THE BATTLE OF LEIPZIG AND 
NEW-YEAR’S DAY OF 1814. 

N October 18, 1813, Napoleon lost the 
battle of Leipzig. His army of 300,- 
000 had dwindled to 50,000, and with these 
he hurried back to France. In 1812 he 
had invaded Russia with 500,000, of which 
scarce 50,000 had returned. These are 
dry but deadly figures—terrible totals— 
made up of hundreds and thousands of 
suffering men dragged to war—for what? 
In 1812, to conquer Russia; in 1813, to 
reconquer Prussia. In these two cam- 
paigns Napoleon had wasted hundreds of 
thousands of lives, destroyed the happi- 
ness of families too many to enumerate, 
laid waste flourishing towns and villages, 
and the reader naturally asks, what was 
it all about? There is no answer we can 
give that would satisfy a reasonable man. 
The French people had made Napoleon 
their Dictator, and glory their god. The 
Dictator had made them drunk with glory, 
and they put no check upon him. After 
Moscow he told them that his campaign 
had been one of victory, but that the win- 
ter had been phenomenal. After Leipzig 
he published bulletins equally false; but 
Leipzig was not so far from Paris as Mos- 
cow, and even Parisians commenced to 
wonder how it was that Napoleon could 
be constantly winning battles and yet re- 
turning from these battles with nothing to 
show excepting horrible losses. On Decem- 
ber 19th he was once more in Paris, seated 
on his throne, his hat on his head. At his 
feet were the grandees of his court, whom 
he chose to call Senators, Counsellors, 
Representatives of departments, and other 
words which sounded liberal in the ears 
of his people. In fact, they were merely 
called together because he wanted to raise 
300,000 more men, and he wanted to do so 
in a manner that might make the people 
believe that he was acting in accordance 
with the vote of a constitutional popular 
assembly; for Napoleon’s prime maxim 
was to employ the forms of freedom in 
carrying out measures wholly despotic. 
He addressed his dummy legislators 
with the words, ‘‘ Brilliant victories have 
glorified French arms in this campaign”; 


and he amplified this text by attempting 
to prove to them that he would have beat- 
en the allies every where had not treachery 
undermined his power. No doubt this 
referred to the few hundreds of Saxons 
and Wirtembergers who deserted the 
French at Leipzig, after it had become 
clear that the cause of Germany was the 
winning one. 

Strange to say, there was found in this 
Napoleonic assembly one man _ brave 
enough to dare the vengeance of his mas- 
ter by protesting against continuing the 
war. He made an eloquent speech, de- 
scribing the misery of France and her 
great need of peace. A vote was taken, 
and it appeared that the majority desired 
Napoleon to make an end to this ruinous 
war. At such unexpected language Na- 
poleon became very angry. He dismiss- 
ed the assembly, and put a guard of sol- 
diers before the gate to prevent their again 
taking such votes. Then he called them 
to him and insulted them grossly by ac- 
cusing them of cowardice and treachery. 

Of course the French newspapers did 
not dare notice this episode, for Napoleon 
allowed nothing in print that did not 
pass through the hands of his censor, 
and the police of Paris allowed no mass- 
meetings excepting such as_ shouted, 
** Vive l’Empereur!” 

Thus much for France after Leipzig. 
But were the sovereigns of the allied 
powers any more generous towards their 
subject people? 

Poor, sandy Prussia, with a population 
of only 5,000,000, ‘‘ placed of its own free- 
will (fretwillig) at the service of their 
King 135,007 Landwehr militia; amongst 
these, 13,412 horse. And besides all these 
were the volunteer (Liitzow Corps) rifle- 
men and two volunteer cavalry regiments 
(National-Kavallerie), all equipped and 
mounted at their own expense. Is not 
this an evidence of loyalty and devotion 
rare in the annals of any country?” 

These are the words noi of a radical 
enthusiast, but of a Prussian official, 


General v. Boyen (vol. iii., p. 94), whose 
memoirs on this subject are the most pre- 
cious that have come down to us. 

The volunteers decided the day at Leip- 
zig, and they were the men who could be 
most relied upon when there was hard 
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marching to be done, and hard fare and 
hard fighting as well. General Boyen 
named many conspicuous civilians who 
had risen to be officers of distinction, and 
gave much praise to regiments command- 
ed largely by civilians. He was himself a 
professional soldier,and did not mean thata 
citizen soldier was better than one brought 
up to the trade. But he has given us 
the proof that in times of great national 
danger the state can make use of every 
man with sound organs, and that no one 
class of the community need arrogate to 
itself the pretence of being the only one 
fit to make good officers. 

At any rate, in the march from Berlin 
to Paris in the years 1813 and 1814 the 
Landwehr men did more than their full 
share of work; and this work was cheer- 
fully done, because the German volun- 
teers believed that they were fighting for 
a united father-land under the headship 
of a German Emperor. 

They chased Napoleon to the Rhine, 
and kept well upon his flanks; but the 
Austrians lagged behind, and the com- 
mander-in-chief, Schwarzenberg, found 
excuses for delay, so that he took four- 
teen days in marching his main army to 
Frankfurt, where he arrived on Novem- 
ber 4th. 

Frankfurt is famous not merely as the 
place where the old German emperors 
used to be crowned, but also as furnish- 
ing excellent sausage, and all sorts of 
good cookery. The allied monarchs there- 
fore called a halt here, and the diplomat- 
ic officials who were in their train com- 
menced once more to see if they could 
not stop Bliicher’s forward march by ne- 
gotiating with Napoleon independently 
of cannon and muskets. They had come 
to Frankfurt by way of Jena and Erfurt 
and Weimar—places that may have made 
them shudder as their thoughts went back 
to the year 1806. Indeed, there had been 
fear lest Napoleon make a grand stand 
on the heights of Jena, in order once 
more to try the chances of battle on this 
field that had been so lucky for him 
when he first passed this way, also in 
October seven years before. He did 
stop two days in Erfurt, as though to 
show his contempt for Schwarzenberg’s 
generalship, and he had the melancholy 
satisfaction of sleeping in the same apart- 
ments that he had occupied when in 1808 
he had here entertained Alexander and 
half the crowned heads of Europe; when 
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he had promised his pet actor ‘‘a parterre 
of kings.” In 1808 Napoleon had re- 
viewed his victorious regiments return- 
ing from Friedland and Tilsit; now he 
lost his temper and exploded into inde- 
cent abuse of the wretched disorganized 
rabble that passed him on their way from 
Leipzig. ‘‘ Mais ce sont des coujons— 
ils sen vont au diable!” exclaimed he. 
But to his generals be repeated what he 
had promised the King of Saxony: ‘In 
May I shall be back again, with 250,000 
men!” 

This King of Saxony, deserted by Na- 
poleon and by most of his people, was 
bundled into a coach and driven to Ber- 
lin as prisoner of war. He had a very 
tedious journey, for we are told that the 
fourteen miles between Potsdam and Ber- 
lin cost him fourteen hours—an eloquent 
statement of how bad roads could be in 
the year 1813. 

Of course the reader by this time feels 
that he has reached the end of this story; 
that Saxony has been absorbed by Prus- 
sia, and Napoleon captured; for what 
could have been more easy and reason- 
able? Napoleon was being pursued by 
an army of 100,000 behind him, Bliicher’s 
50,000 heading him off on his right, and 
another army of 50,000 on his left lying 
in wait for him near Hanau, on the Main, 
a little eastward of Frankfurt. It seemed 
as though the crossing of the Beresina 
was to be repeated, and that only a mir- 
acle could save the flying 50,000 of Napo- 
leon from being wholly cut off by these 
200,000 pursuers. And here, as at the 
Beresina, bad generalship on the part of 
the allies gave Napoleon a free road, 
Bliicher was called off by Schwarzenberg, 
the general-in-chief, the main army 
lagged wofully in the rear, and the army 
of 50,000 that was to intercept at Hanau 
received a good thrashing by Napoleon; 
for it was commanded by a Bavarian of 
small talents, named Wrede. 

This Wrede had, a few days before, led 
his Napoleonic Bavarians against their 
fellow-Germans. Now he was leading 
them against his former master and ben- 
efactor, the French Emperor. Thus rap- 
idly was the fortune of war changing the 
plans of campaign. But let us not fora 
moment imagine that the King of Bava- 
ria joined the German cause because he 
loved the Prussians or the people of Ger- 
many. He was converted to the good 
cause by Austria, and the reason of his 
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conversion was that Austria promised to 
guarantee the stability of his throne, and 
all the good things he had acquired 
through the favor of Napoleon. Napo- 
leon had purchased the support of Bava- 
ria by raising her Prince to the rank of a 
King. He had purchased Wirtemberg 
by the same means, and he had, besides, 
enriched them by spoils taken from Ger- 
man neighbors. The kings of Bavaria, 
of Saxony, and of Wiirtemberg had forced 
their people and their soldiers to fight 
under Napoleon against their: own fel- 
low-countrymen, and they had done their 
best to crush the spirit of German liberty 
that broke out about them. These mon- 
archs, and others like them, were the 
chief obstacles to German unity—the chief 
enemies to the progress of Prussia. When 
their French protector was chased to the 
Rhine, and they saw themselves exposed 
to the resentment of their own people, as 
well as that of the allied armies, they hast- 
ened to make the best terms they could— 
not with Prussia, but with Austria. They 
knew that Austria was jealous of Prussia, 
and Metternich was but too glad to ally 
himself with any number of small South 
German states for the sake of forming a 
federation hostile to Protestant Germany. 
He feared nothing so much as a united 
Germany, which he knew would aggran- 
dize Prussia. He accordingly made sep- 
arate treaties with Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and others, promising them their com- 
plete sovereignty under the allies. He 
went further, and promised them that 
Austria would help them in case they 
had domestic revolutions, or in case any 
states tried to interfere with the sacred 
rights of the sovereigns. 

The ragged volunteers who tramped 
towards the Rhine in mud and snow 
knew nothing of these bargains; so they 
suffered, and sang their songs of German 
unity, believing that all would be made 
right when they had once forced Napo- 
leon from the throne. 

It was at Braunau, on the beautiful 
river Inn, that Austria and Bavaria made 
their anti-German compact. The crime 
which in 1813 Bavaria committed against 
Jerman liberty was scarcely less than 
that which Napoleon committed there 
in the summer of 1806 on the innocent 
Palm. 

All these bargains between Austria and 
the South German states were made in 
secret, and without consulting the party 
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most interested, that is, Prussia. Harden- 
berg was then Prime Minister, but he suf- 
fered all these things to be done with as 
much equanimity as if he were merely 
his master’s clerk, and not a responsible 
adviser. Stein, the rugged and incorrup- 
tible, worked with the whole energy of 
his nature to carry out the scheme for 
German emancipation as it had been 
originally adopted by Alexander of Rus- 
sia, and wherever he took charge of ter- 
ritories evacuated by the French it was 
to reorganize them on a broad basis of 
national and local self-government in the 
spirit of the Prussian laws he had framed 
in 1807. But his Muscovite master com- 
menced to think less and less of German 
liberty as he approached the Rhine, and, 
indeed, Stein should have appreciated 
from the beginning that a Muscovite 
Emperor was a strange partner in the 
business of liberating Europe. 

It was one of Stein’s duties to organize 
a national German army, made up of the 
little military contingents which had here- 
tofore fought under Napoleon against 
Prussia. Here was the nucleus of the 
great German army of the'future, thought 
the patriot. It was determined that the 
several petty states should collectively 
raise 145,000 men and put them in the 
field before the end of the year, in order 
that they might co-operate with the rest 
of Germany in compelling Napoleon to 
make speedy terms. It was, indeed, a 
grand conception, and one heartily sec- 
onded by the plain people. German 
unity seemed almost a fact when the law 
was passed which brought into the ranks 
men from every little state all over the 
great father-land—at least so thought 
Stein and the patriots. But the princes 
of Germany thought otherwise. The 
Hessian ruler objected; the Wiirtemberg 
King even threatened to throw into pris- 
on the commissioner of the allies. Stein 
fumed and threatened, but found that 
his authority was being undermined by 
the men who should have been his main 
support — Hardenberg and Metternich. 
Hardenberg was jealous of his populari- 
ty; Metternich considered him a danger- 
ous democrat. 

The Hessian ruler no sooner came back 
to power (November 21, 1813) than he at 
once reversed all that the Napoleonic 
Jéréme had done in the way of liberal 
legislation and revived the feudal system, 
aiong with the eighteen-inch queue to the 




















soldiers’ hair. The Hanoverian ruler at 
once restored the old abuses, such as in- 
discriminate flogging in the army. And 
so on through the petty courts. Instead 
of hastening into the field with volun- 
teer troops, and promising their people 
all the reforms which had proved benefi- 
cial in Prussia, they did what they could 
to revive the hopes of Napoleon, first by 
thwarting the efforts of Stein, and sec- 
ondly by rousing discontent amongst 
their patient subjects. 

When, for instance, the King of Wir- 
temberg heard at dinner that the Bava- 
rian general Wrede had been soundly 
thrashed at Hanau, he ordered the best 
champagne from the cellar, and called 
upon his. guests to drink ‘‘ Good luck to 
the arms of Napoleon the Invincible!” 
And thus while the ragged Landwehr 
and Landsturm of Bliicher and Gneise- 
nau were pushing forward through snow 
and mud, the princes of Germany were 
for the most part giving comfort to their 
country’s enemy. The soldiers of Ger- 
many sang of liberty and unity; their 
princes looked upon liberty and unity as 
inventions of the devil. Bliicher and 
Stein kept up the spirits of the march- 
ing regiments by promising them a new 
father-land, united and free; the princes 
of Germany meanwhile were bargaining 
with Austria for the means of suppressing 
any movement towards constitutional lib- 
erty. The people of Germany shouldered 
their muskets that they might at last pay 
back some of the many outrages they had 
suffered at French hands, and at least re- 
cover a small part of what had been stolen 
from their fields, their homes, and their 
national museums. 

But all these purposes of patriotic Ger- 
mans were foreign to the minds of the 
allied sovereigns and the petty princes 
who now once more came to have a voice. 
On December 1, 1813, the patriots of Ger- 
many were amazed by a proclamation of 
the allied powers which calmly stated 
that this war was not against France, but 
against Napoleon, and that instead of hav- 
ing any ill will against France, all that 
the allies wished was to see her “ great 
and strong and happy.” This then was 
the object for which rude peasants on the 
Oder and the Elbe had left their homes 
and shed their blood! They had been re- 
cruited in the name of outraged German 
liberty—they were to look out over the 
Rhine at the retreating enemy, anv be 
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satisfied to return as beggars to their far- 
away cabins. Napoleon had fattened his 
armies for seven years at the expense of 
Prussia, and now that the day of reckon- 
ing had come, Prussians were told that 
they must not collect their bill, because, 
forsooth, Germans had no quarrel with 
France—only with Napoleon! 

Frederick William III. was well duped 
by the Czar on the Memel in 1807. It 
looked as though he might be duped yet 
more completely by Kaiser Franz on the 
Rhine in 1818. 

XL. 
THE ARMY OF LIBERATION REACHES PARIS. 


BLUCHER had one toast which he and 
his army of liberty drank with particu- 
lar gusto. It was short but comprehen- 
sive, and referred to Napoleon: ‘* Runter 
muss der Kerl ’—the fellow must come 
down. Without the slightest training 
in politics or diplomacy, the old hussar 
reached correct conclusions much more 
rapidly than any of the many so-called 
statesmen who followed in the rear of 
the allied armies. Hardenberg and Met- 
ternich and Castlereagh exerted their 
powers to keep Napoleon on the throne 
by persistently maintaining diplomatic 
intercourse with him, and offering him 
conditions of peace which only a Napo- 
leon would have rejected. Metternich 
and Kaiser Franz kept up a secret corre- 
spondence with Napoleon in the hope of 
inducing him to be reasonable and to 
make peace on terms that should be par- 
ticularly favorable to Austria. As the 
daughter of Kaiser Franz was married to 
the French Emperor, it was obvious that 
the father-in-law could not very ardently 
desire that his son-in-law be driven from 
the throne. 

This double-dealing on the part of Met- 
ternich and his master explains why the 
main Austrian army was always lagging 
behind, and why Bliicher was often ex- 
posed alone to the fury of the enemy. 
Schwarzenberg, the chief commander, was 
no great general, it is true; but in this 
march from Leipzig to Paris he was fre- 
quently suspected of cowardice, or worse, 
by those who did not know that his 
strange inactivity was forced upon him 
by the devious Metternich, speaking for 
the Kaiser Franz, his master. Fortunate- 
ly for Germans, Napoleon was blinded 
by what he regarded as his star—what we 
would rather call his gambler’s courage. 
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He knew that the allies had crossed the 
Rhine with some 250.000 men, and that 
he commanded only 150,000; but he per- 
sisted in believing that the ‘ luck” might 
turn, that the allies might quarrel, that 
something would happen to prove his in- 
vincibility. 

But this much we are concerned to re- 
member, that the allied monarchs were 
decidedly opposed to crossing the Rhine 
until after much diplomatic discussion 
had made it clear that Napoleon totally 
rejected the idea of an honorable peace. 
Had Bliicher followed close on Napo- 
leon’s heels in the first week of Novem- 
ber, 1813, he would have dressed his 
Christmas tree in the Tuileries, and his 
ragged volunteers would have greeted the 
new year from behind the walls of Paris. 
But rather than dwell upon the ‘‘ might 
have beens,” let us remember that for 
such progress as was made after Leipzig 
we must thank, above all others, Bliicher 
and Gneisenau and Stein. 

These three men worked in _ hearty 
union, and together they exerted great 
influence upon the young Russian Czar, 
who, in his turn, influenced the King of 
Prussia. For, as we have already abun- 
dantly seen, there was on the side of the 
allies no commander-in-chief in the true 
sense of that term. Schwarzenberg en- 
joyed the title, but little else. Kaiser 
Franz gave him orders; so did the Czar 
of Russia. And if Blicher got an order 
from Schwarzenberg which he very much 
disliked, he either got the Russian Czar to 
countermand it, or else in some other 
way managed to free himself and go for- 
ward. 

The allies entered Paris on the last day 
of March, 1814. The battle of Leipzig 
was decided on October 18, 1813. Be- 
tween these two dates comes New-Year’s 
eve, when Bliicher crossed the Rhine 
in the midst of floating ice. This pas- 
sage of the Rhine by Bliicher was suc- 
cessful in every respect, and in its impor- 
tance to the cause he represented can be 
compared only to that memorable cross- 
ing of the Delaware on Christmas eve 
of 1776, when General Washington, with 
only 2400 Americans, captured Trenton, 
routed the German troops who drew 
English pay, took 1000 prisoners, and re- 
turned unmolested to the other side. The 
force of Washington was, to be sure, 
small in numbers compared with the vast 
armies moving upon the European field, 
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but in his power to command the respect 
of the enemy Bliicher had a worthy fore- 
runner in the great American patriot. 

Interesting, too, is it for us to note that 
it was on the anniversary of Washing- 
ton's birthday, February 22, 1814, that 
Bliicher wrote to the Russian Czar thank- 
ing him most warmly for permission, 
finally, to go ahead ‘‘offensiv,” while 
the rest of the allies were trying to hold 
him back. This letter of his did much to 
cheer up the faint hearts at headquarters, 
and to determine the allied monarchs to 
press on and make peace only at Paris. 
‘*T shall press on to Paris,” wrote Bliich- 
er. ‘‘T am afraid neither of Napoleon 
nor his marshals.” This was not boast- 
ing on Bliicher’s part. It made the oth- 
er armies feel ashamed of their slowness 
when Bliicher alone marched ahead to 
bear the brunt of the hardest blows. 

There was much hard fighting between 
the Rhine and Paris. The roads were 
thick with mud or ice, or a mixture of the 
two, and men suffered severely. Boots 
and clothing were worn out, and the 
supplies could not follow fast enough. 
The men did what they could for them- 
selves, and many a Prussian volunteer 
was forced to clothe his nakedness by 
taking from a dead enemy. The Prus- 
sian leaders set an example of good be- 
havior to their men by carefully shield- 
ing private property, and scrupulously 
paying for such things as they had to 
use. But under the demoralization in- 
cident to forced marches and constant 
fighting all considerations finally yielded 
to the prime one of self - preservation, 
and Prussians commenced to pray for 
peace, if only to prevent their sons and 
brothers from reverting to barbarism. <A 
long campaign is apt to rouse in the best 
of men the natural predatory tastes, and 
soldiers cannot long resist the temptation 
of taking by force whatever they need. 
No army ever marched across Europe 
with a higher standard of living and 
thinking than the Prussian volunteers, 
who fell upon their knees in prayer be- 
fore leaving Breslau in the spring of 1813. 
So long as their campaigning was amidst 
their fellow-Germans in the rich plains 
of Saxony or through the happy valleys 
of Thuringia, nothing was needed to re- 
mind them of the sacred cause for which 
they carried a musket. 

But when the days grew short and the 
nights cold; when the people they march- 
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ed amongst no longer offered them re- 
freshment; when they reached their 
camp late, and had to start again early; 
when food became scarce and peasants 
became surly—then, and not till then, did 
the soldiers of Bliicher make the French 
feel the burdens of an invading army. 
On halting for the night's camp, soldiers 
must have food to cook, and fire to cook 
it with; and with this object men were de- 
tailed to the nearest villages to get what 
was necessary—and only what was ne- 
cessary. But houses had to be searched 
when their owners were suspected of hav- 
ing concealed their food, and often fuel 
could be obtained only by carrying away 
the rafters of houses. Fifty thousand 
hungry men make an impressive hole in 
the stores of any town, and Bliicher’s 
troops soon became expert in the art of 
obtaining supplies. Severe penalties were 
threatened to such as plundered wantonly 
or ill-treated the inhabitants, and to the 
credit of Germans be it recorded that their 
behavior in France was markedly mild 
compared with the bebavior of Napoleon's 
men in Prussia. Bliicher’s men foraged 
for necessities—Napoleon plundered Prus- 
sia after conquering it without any plea 
of necessity. 

We all remember how mercilessly Na- 
poleon treated the conquered towns of 
Prussia after Jena; how he quartered his 
troops upon them for indefinite periods, 
and levied contributions which left them 
almost bankrupt. 

On arriving before Paris, on the 29th 
of March, the first care of the allies was 
to send soothing messages to the authori- 
ties, assuring them that they had no ill 
feeling against Frenchmen —that their 
quarrel was solely with Napoleon, and 
that they should spare Paris the incon- 
venience of having troops quartered upon 
it. So the poor Prussians, who remem- 
bered bitterly the years of oppression in 
which French troops had played the mas- 
ter in the cities of their father-land, now 
camped out in the mud, in order to spare 
the feelings of the French capital. Nor 
was this all—the allies still further show- 
ed their desire to please Frenchmen by 
ordering that only a few troops should 
march into Paris, and not the great body 
of them. Soagain the people were cheat- 


ed of their reward; the men who had fol- 
lowed Bliicher in snow and ice from the 
Baltic to the Seine arrived on the heights 
of Montmartre only to be met witli the 
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official order that they must stay outside 
of Paris, for fear of wounding the sus- 
ceptibilities of their conquered enemy. 
No such feeling had withheld the French 
from marching in triumph down the Lin- 
den Avenue of Berlin in 1806; no, nor 
from stealing the great chariot of Vic- 
tory, with its four bronze horses, which 
ornamented its top. 

The King of Prussia had at least the 
courage to demand this back again, and 
the allies graciously consented. So that 
when, on the 7th of August, 1814, Fred- 
erick William III. led back into Berlin his 
victorious troops, they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing above them once more the 
bronze chariot with the four horses, and 
the figure of Victory bearing alofta wreath 
encircling the ‘* iron cross.” The Prus- 
sians did not bring back from France the 
money which had been forced from them, 
nor the treasures of art stolen from their 
palaces and museums. They did not 
bring back a united Germany, nor the lib- 
erty of which they sang in the sunny 
Easter days of 1813. They did not even 
bring back Strasburg, which had been 
seized from the German Empire in a most 
dishonest manner. 

The Prussians came back from Paris 
ragged and poor as they went. They had 
fought for the citizen’s ideals, country and 
liberty; they had secured neither. But 
perhaps it was on this account that they 
cherished so passionately then, and still 
do to-day, the four-horsed bronze chariot 
over their majestic Brandenburg Gate in 
Berlin. It symbolizes to the people of 
Germany their great period of suffering 
and struggling, of defeat and disaster, 
crowned finally by a victory, the fruit of 
which was yet to be plucked. 


XLL. 


GERMAN ARMY GOES HOME 
HANDED FROM PARIS. 


THE EMPTY- 


PARIS is at no time of the year more 
attractive to strangers than in the months 
of April and May, and at no time in its 
history were these two months so profit- 
able to the Parisians. as in the year 1814 
—between March 31st, when the allied 
monarchs made their entry, and May 
30th, when a general peace was signed. 
England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
had together required all the resources of 
their people to force back the armies of 
France, which for twenty years had been 
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on the ‘“‘ war-path.” Of these four coun- 
tries, Prussia had done the most, not mere- 
lv relatively, but absolutely. Her soldiers 
had done the most fighting, and her gen- 
erals had shown themselves worthy of 
the men they commanded. The army of 
Bliicher arrived under the walls of Paris 
bearing the inevitable a hard 
winter campaign. Many of his artillery 
wagons had wheels taken from peasants’ 
carts ; 


sears of 


their harness was mended with 


cords : 


the horses looked like spectres; 
his men had not 


known razors or shears 
for many weeks, and their long hair and 
shaggy beards made them look like very 
rough fellows; their clothes had been 
patched with every variety of color and 
material; shoes were scarce, and the men 
had done their best by improvising moc- 
casins out of pieces of carpet or any other 
stuff that could be procured. The men 
who came back from the battle-fields of 
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1866 and 1870 looked very tidy indeed, 
compared with the men of Bliicher after 
fighting their way from Leipzig to Paris. 

But there were no murmurs in the 
ranks; everything was cheerfully borne, 
because each said to the other, ** To-mor- 
row we shall march into Paris.” So they 
hastened to do what they could in the 
toilet way prior to the great triumphal 
entry they fondly anticipated. 

On the 29th of March the King of Prus- 
sia came to look at his brave men, who 
were drawn up on both sides of the road 
before Paris. They received him with 
hearty cheers. Frederick William had 
spent his time during this campaign with 
the Austrian main army under Schwarz- 
enberg, and this therefore was the first 
time that he came in contact with the 
men who had paved his way to Paris. 
They expected, of course, words of praise 
from their beloved monarch; but they got 
something else—at least General York 


did. The King rode up to the head of 
the column commanded by that gen- 


eral, looked at the tattered warriors, and 
remarked, ‘‘ They look badly—dirty fel- 
lows!” 

These words the King addressed to 
General York; nor did he trouble himself 
to see the rest of this gallant army. He 
turned his horse abruptly and rode away. 
General York at once commanded ** Right 
about!” and marched his men back to 
camp. This, then, was his reward for 
staking his honor and his life in the ser- 
vice of his country—to be publicly re- 
proved at the close of a campaign which 
had made his King the master of Paris, 
when only twelve months ago that King 
was Napoleon's dependent! 

No better proof do we need that Fred- 
erick William III. never forgave York for 
abandoning the cause of Napoleon at 
Christmas-tide of 1812. There are Ger- 
man historians who persist in saying that 
the Prussian King condemned York's be- 
havior in public only, while he approved 
of it in private. This view flatters the 
political sense of that monarch, but it is 
a flattery which is not solicited by that 
monarch’s direct descendants. The first 
German Emperor, William I., was pres- 
ent at the so-called Marble Palace in 
Potsdam when news came from York 
that he had cut himself loose from Napo- 
leon,in the winter of 1812-13. William I. 


was born in March of 1797, and was there- 
fore nearly sixteen years old when this 
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happened. He accompanied his father to 
the war, and, as is well known, the fam- 
ily life of Frederick William IIT. was 
one which encouraged domestic intimacy. 
The venerable William I. is a witness of 
the highest importance, and he has given 
his testimony before the present Emperor 
William II. to the effect that Frederick 
William III. never quite forgave York 
his noble act of treason, although that 
one act, more than any other, saved his 
throne. 

Bliicher’s gallant men were not allowed 
to share in the triumphs of March 31st 
—to march through the boulevards and 
flaunt their rags and battle-flags in the 
Champs Elysées, as the Frenchmen had 
done under the Lindens in 1806. The 
only troops allowed to enter the capital 
in triumph were the so-called ‘‘ Guard” 
regiments, troops particularly selected 
for their good appearance on the parade- 
ground. These troops were always kept 
near the person of the monarch, and 
were favored in many ways. It seemed 
very hard to the volunteers of Blicler 
that these favored Guards should be al- 
lowed the glories of the day merely be- 
cause their uniforms were more showy. 
Indeed, had the Guards done as much 
hard fighting as the men of Bliicher, 
there would have been little to distin- 
guish their respective uniforms. 

So the soldiers who had done the 
hardest fighting staid outside in the mud, 
while 30,000 of the Guards, of all nations, 
tramped through the Barriére de Pantin, 
in the midst of a multitude of welcom- 
ing Parisians, who cheered and waved 
handkerchiefs, just as they had done so 
often before when Napoleon had returned 
from abroad. Never before had an army 
of invasion been received so affectionate- 
ly by the capital of a conquered country. 
It seemed as thougl every man and wo- 
man in Paris had conspired to disarm the 
enemy by heaping upon them such flat- 
tering attentions as only Frenchmen can 
successfully bestow. It was in these days 
that Parisians spoke of ‘‘ our friends the 
enemy.” Instead of ‘‘ Vive 1'Empereur,” 
the city resounded with cries of ‘‘ Vive les 
Alliés!” ‘‘ Vive Alexandre!” ‘‘ Vive nos 
Libérateurs!” There was not much cheer- 
ing for Prussia, though all strained their 
necks for a peep at Bliicher, whom they 
regarded as another Attila—a savage 
given to plunder and murder. But the 
blunt old hussar preferred to remain 
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outside in the mud with his dear ‘‘ chil- 
dren ’’—his ‘* Kinder ’—as he called his 
ragged soldiers, rather than enjoy the 
triumphs of the day with the more showy 
‘*Guards.” He gave as an excuse that 
his health was impaired, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances this excuse would 
have been sufficient. 

Bliicher was the man whom all want- 
ed to stare at as the incarnation of German 
Vengeance, but in his absence the real 
hero of the day was Alexander. Women 
crowded to kiss his hand, his boots, the tail 
of his horse—anything within reach. He 
was young and good-looking, and on this 
day no barriers were placed between him 
and the thousands of pretty Parisiennes 
who clamored to win his heart. This day 
was high carnival for the class of Paris 
women whose vivacious manners and 
costly dressing were the sole visible 
means by which they subsisted — whom 
Beranger once entitled ‘‘ ces demoiselles.” 
These ephemeral creatures of the ‘‘ half- 
world” passed in the eyes of the bronzed 
and battered warriors from the North as 
ladies of high position carried away by en- 
thusiasm. When it was seen how affable 
could be the Czar under their engaging 
pressure, it could not have been expect- 
ed that his followers would be less gal- 
lant. A warm-hearted colonel in tlie 
suite of the monarchs invited one of the 
admiring ‘*‘ demoiselles” to come up into 
the saddle with him; and she did, with 
the help of some equally gallant warriors 
on foot. Other gallant warriors on horse- 
back found the same need of practising 
their French in this eminently sociable 
manner, and thus it came about that when 
the monarchs of Russia and Prussia halt- 
ed at the beginning of the Champs El ysées 
to pass their men in review, they were sa- 
luted from the saddle not merely by their 
respective soldiers, but by a large propor- 
tion of the pretty girls of the town. There 
was a suggestion of the Rape of the Sa- 
bines in this pretty picture—at least to 
Schwarzenberg. It was an ominous love- 
feast to Prussia. 

Frederick William entered as a con- 
queror, it is true, and by his side rode 
young Prince William,who was destined 
in 1871 to be crowned in Versailles as 
first German Emperor; but the Prussian 
King was as shy and unassuming in the 
height of his triumph as he had been at 
Koénigsberg or Tilsit when bankruptey 
and exile stared him in the face. The 
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young Czar had become accustomed to 
make propositions,and the Prussian King 
had acquired the habit of nodding assent. 
So long had Frederick William practised 
this habit that by the time he arrived in 
Paris he had apparently forgotten that 
his ragged army had come so far in order 
to finish a fight between France and Ger- 
many. He had lived so long in the neigh- 
borhood of diplomatic ‘‘ trimmers” like 
Hardenberg and Metternich that he ap- 
parently saw nothing strange in coming 
to Paris and rejoicing with the Parisians 
before peace had been signed or his just 
claims recognized. 

So soon as Alexander could slip away 
from the grand review he hurried on foot 
to the house of Talleyrand, who from 
this moment became the virtual ruler of 
France. Talleyrand had drawn up the 
Treaty of Tilsit, which nearly broke the 
heart of the sweet Queen Luise; and in 
this treaty, as we all remember, it was 
provided that Russia and France should 
divide the whole world more or less be- 
tween them. In 1808 Talleyrand had 
cheated Napoleon during the celebrated 
conference at Erfurt, and had shown par- 
ticular zeal in the cause of Alexander. 
Napoleon had accused Talleyrand of ac- 
cepting bribes, and this accusation, like 
most accusations of the kind, was not 
easy to disprove. At any rate, it is of no 
great consequence here, for in those days 
diplomatists were deemed liars by profes- 
sion, and liars are often prone to become 
false in other respects. 

Talleyrand and the minister had every- 
thing arranged before the Czar arrived. 
The Frenchman had offered to throw 
overboard Napoleon and his dynasty; 
the Russian, on his side, had promised to 
treat France not as a conquered country, 
but as a new ally. Nothing was said 
about recalling the Bourbons to the 
throne, but all knew that no other solu- 
tion was possible. The French Senate, 
which had been the most subservient of 
Napoleon's organs for the purpose of 
passing despotic laws, now turned against 
its former master and pronounced in fa- 
vor of Louis XVIII. It was a pitiful 


picture of how weak and dishonest men 
san be when they have been long accus- 
tomed to tyranny. 

On the night of March 31, 1814, there 
came together the Czar Alexander and 
the King of Prussia at a conference in 
which Talleyrand did most of the talk- 
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ing. Austria was represented by Schwarz- 
enberg, and England was sure to agree 
with what these three were about to 
determine. The question was debated 
whether the French people should have 
for their ruler Louis XVIII., and Alex- 
ander decided the matter for them. The 
Prussian King nodded his head in sym- 
pathy with his Russian mentor, and the 
destinies of France were thus determined 
—at least for a few months. 

Meanwhile Napoleon, outside at Fon- 
tainebleau, had time to muse upon the 
changefulness of Frenchmen. His offi- 
cers brought him the news that the peo- 
ple of Paris had already forgotten all 


about him, that they all wore the Bour- 
bon badges, that they had been kissing 
the boots of their conquerors, and that 
the air was choked with ‘*‘ Vive Alexan- 
dre!” Perhaps he was also told that his 
Parisians had tried to drag from its ped- 
estal the statue of himself which once 
adorned the top of the Vendéme column; 
and he may have smiled grimly when he 
learned that it would not yield to the tug- 
gings of the mob. 

But before the month of April was out 
Napoleon was on his way to Elba, and 
Louis XVIII., the fat and gouty Bour- 
bon, had set out to ascend the throne of 
France. The late conqueror of Europe 
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had to be protected by foreign bayonets 
from the fury of his own people as he 
made his way from Fontainebleau to the 
sea-coast; he had even to assume the dis- 
guise of a British officer in order to pro- 
tect himself from the malevolent gibes of 
French women and children. The Bour- 
bon monarch meanwhile journeyed from 
his English place of exile as one who 
came to give his people the blessings of 
freedom. He was received by the allied 
monarchs not as the King of a conquered 
country, but as the chosen ruler of a de- 
livered people. 

On May 2d Napoleon took possession of 
Elba; on May 3d Louis XVIII. entered 


Paris. The Prussian monarch united 
with England, Austria, and Russia in 


forcing the absolutist Bourbon to give 
France a liberal constitution, and this 
was rather a difficult matter. For Louis 
in his exile had forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing. He returned to France 
prepared to rule by divine right alone, 
after the manner of Louis XIV. and oth- 
ers of his house. The monarchs who 
brought him back to France shared com- 
pletely his views in regard to the divine 
right of kings, but unfortunately they 
had already promised the people of France 
to replace the tyranny of Napoleon by 
something better. Consequently, much 
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as they desired to see absolute monarchy 
strengthened, they could not in this case 
help being champions of liberty. 

So far, therefore, the army of German 
liberation had succeeded in establishing 
constitutional liberty, not for themselves, 
but for their enemy, the French people. 
To the French it was a magnificent joke, 
but not so to Bliicher and Stein and 
Gneisenau. They had suffered and strug- 
eled in order that they might make their 
fellow-Germans free, but instead they had 
strengthened and set free their enemy, 
while Germany had once more reverted 
to its multiplicity of petty tyrants. So 
considerate of French feelings were the 
conquerors that they forbade their officers 
to appear in uniform upon the streets of 
Paris; and as few Prussians had brought 
civilian dress with them, this was almost 
a prohibition against the strangers visit- 
ing the capital at all. The Parisians were 
also kindly allowed to retain all the splen- 
did works of art which French soldiers 
had stolen from German palaces and mu- 
seums. In short, it is hard for us in these 
days to make out clearly who were the 
gainers by the long war, the French or the 
Germans. 

On May 30, 1814, peace was signed, and 
France found herself presented by the 
allies with a territory larger than that 
which had been hers at the beginning of 
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1792, with a liberal constitution, and with 
a King representing an illustrious line of 
royal ancestors. She had in addition all 
the military glory achieved under Napo- 
leon. Not even was a war indemnity 
levied upon her. 

On the 3d of June, Frederick William 
published a cabinet order in which he 
made an obscure allusion to a constitu- 
tion and ‘‘ representation,” but reserving 
this matter for consideration after he 
should have reached home. This did 
much to dissipate a wide feeling of dis- 
content which was taking possession of 
his loyal but highly intelligent army. 
They did not object to the French having 
a constitution, but they did, indeed, feel 
that Germans had a right to liberties at 
least equal to those that had been offered 
to their enemies by a Prussian monarch 
and his allies. On June 4th, Frederick 
William signed two proclamations — the 
one, ‘‘An mein Volk” (to my people); the 
other, ‘An mein Heer” (to my army). 
To his people he used language such as 
this: ‘‘Great have been your exertions, 
and great your sacrifices. I know them, 
and I acknowledge them; and God, who 
rules above us, has also recognized them. 
We have achieved what we desired.” 

The men who loved Bliicher and Stein, 
Gneisenau and Arndt, and a host more of 
patriot poets, warriors, and men of lead- 
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ing—these were decidedly not satisfied. 
They had marched out in search of *‘coun- 
try and liberty,” as Bliicher put it; by 
country they understood united Germa- 
ny; by liberty they understood monarchy 
limited by a constitution. They had come 
away from their homes inspired by such 
hopes, and now when God had crowned 
their military endeavors with success be- 
yond what any one could have antici- 
pated, their King dismissed them from his 
presence with words full of heart-felt grat- 
itude, but—nothing more. The subject 
of constitutional liberty was carefully ig- 
nored. 

So the German Army of Liberation 
once more shouldered their knapsacks and 
muskets and wearily sought their ways 
across the Rhine to Pomerania, Silesia, 
Brandenburg, and the newly acquired 
lands of the Prussian monarchy. The 
peace of 1814 left Prussia smaller than 
she had been before the battle of Jena. 
Gneisenau, even before leaving Paris, 


said: ‘‘This peace is no more than a 
truce. Nothing is settled excepting Na- 


poleon. The national matter between 
Germany and France is not yet fought 
out, and we shall return once more upon 
the field of battle.” 

Old Bliicher had the same correct in- 
tuition, writing, in the fall of the same 
year: ‘‘God knows if there is to be an- 
other quarrel soon again, but I don’t like 
the looks of things. Our opportunities 
were not properly used in Paris; France 
is already doing a great deal of brag- 
ging; her wings should have been better 
trimmed.” Many another German of 
judgment thought in this wise, even so 
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N the year 1846 Dr. Augustus Waller, 

of London, published a very remark- 
able paper descriptive of a hitherto un- 
known power possessed by the white 
corpuscles of the blood. Watching the 
flow of the circulation in such transpar- 
ent tissues as are presented by certain 
parts of the frog, Dr. Waller beheld what 
he called the migration of the white 
corpuscles through the walls of the fine 
blood-vessels. These migrating cells ap- 
peared to pass out from their native chan- 
nels, and to make their way freely among 
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early as this; and this feeling grew into 
a very general conviction not long after- 
wards, and the war had to be fought 
over again, not merely on the field of 
Waterloo, but in our days about the walls 
of Metz and Sedan. 

The glorious struggle for liberty ended, 
as it had begun, in hopes and dreams. But 
it was not fought in vain, for in that hard 
campaign Germans learned to know and 
respect one another, and, above all, to ap- 
preciate the power that arises from united 
effort. Frederick William III. failed to 
give his people all that they had hoped 
for, but he left behind a son who was 
destined to give the French in 1870 such 
a crushing lesson as might have pleased 
even Bliicher. This was William I., who, 
as Prince of Prussia, made his first tri- 
umphal entry into Paris in March of 
1814. That man right well deserved the 
imperial crown in 1871. He fought for it 
as the head of the whole German people, 
and when he had it upon his head he at 
once made his people members of a con- 
stitutional empire. 

His son was the beloved ‘‘ Unser Fritz,” 
later styled Frederick the Noble. He it 
was whose generous mind first gave prac- 
tical political shape to the universal de- 
sire for a great German Empire. He first 
undertook the task of overcoming the 
many petty jealousies which stood in the 
way of union, particularly among the 
smaller states. He it was, with his glo- 
rious father, who completed the work 
of Stein, of Bliicher, of Scharnhorst, of 
Gneisenau—who reaped at last what was 
sown in the sorrowful years between Jena 
and Waterloo. 
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the tissues of the animal’s body. They 
behaved themselves as if they were in- 
dependent organisms, endowed with a vi- 
tality separate and distinct from that of 
the animal of whose blood they formed 
an essential constituent. This emigrating 
process—or diapedesis, as it was called— 
naturally attracted much attention. So 


extraordinary were the phenomena de- 
scribed by Dr. Waller, and so strange 
was the idea that the white blood glob- 
ules could thus wander at their own 
sweet will through the animal organism, 
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that it was not wonderful to find the cor- 
rectness of view of the physiologist-dis- 
coverer questioned by some and denied 
by others. 

But the discovery did not remain very 
long as a doubtful contribution to science. 
Wharton Jones had described the pecul- 
iar movements of these white corpuscles, 
and Cohnheim, twenty years later, gave 
an account of the migration process. 
Many important discoveries in science 
take their origin from an observation the 
full meaning of which is not known or 
appreciated at the time of its first an- 
nouncement. It was so, I think, in the 
case of the white blood corpuscles and 
their errant propensities. The first chap- 
ter of the scientific story, written in 1846, 
has been followed only of late years by 
a tolerably full development of the plot 
and incidents of the tale. To-day we are 
witnessing some of the wonderful and in- 
teresting results which have flowed from 
the researches of Dr. Waller and others 
half a century ago. It is the general 
history of these later researches which I 
propose to narrate in this paper. 

A brief study of the microscopic char- 
acters of the blood will serve as a suit- 
Under 


able preface to our narrative. 
a fairly high power of the microscope, 
blood is seen to present itself as a fluid 
clear as water (the lymph or serum of 


physiologists), and to derive its color 
from the presence of an enormous num- 
ber of microscopic bodies which float in 
the liquid. These bodies are the red cor- 
puscles. Seen en masse, they give to 
blood its well-known hue. Under the 
microscope, and spread out in a thin 
layer, their color is seen to be of a yel- 
lowish tint. As regards size, the red cor- 
puscles measure, on an average, about one- 
three-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
Each is a biconcave disk, so that when we 
look at a corpuscle sideways, it presents 
something of a dumbbell shape. This 
description applies to the blood of man 
and of other mammals at large, except 
the camel-tribe, which, curiously enough, 
have red corpuscles not circular in shape, 
as in other quadrupeds, but oval in con- 
tour. Fishes, frogs, reptiles, and birds 
possess red corpuscles of oval or elliptical 
shape, and each possesses a nucleus or 
central particle which is wanting in mam- 
mals, 

In addition to the red blood corpuscles 
we find in the blood certain very small col- 
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orless ones, called ‘* blood platelets.” Of 
these we need take no further notice here; 
but, existing in the proportion of about 
two or three to every thousand red ones, 
we find the white corpuscles of the blood, 
with the mention of which bodies this 
article was commenced. These white 
corpuscles are colorless, and thus stand 
out in contrast to their red neighbors, 
which are colored with a substance eall- 
ed hemoglobin, whereof iron is a promi- 
nent constituent. But more important 
is it to note that in its constitution each 
white corpuscle is a very different body 
from its red neighbor. It is really a 
microscopic mass of living protoplasm. 
It has a nucleus in its interior, and in 
every respect we may regard it as a liv- 
ing cell. Moreover, it behaves itself as 
an independent cell, just as the research- 
es of early days informed us. Watched 
on a specially prepared microscopic slide, 
we see the white corpuscle flow from 
one shape to another. In this respect it 
moves by alterations of its protoplasmic 
substance, just as does the animaleule we 
know as the amceba, a denizen of stag- 
nant waters everywhere. This likeness 
of motion to that of the animaleule of 
the pool has procured for the changes of 
the white corpuscles the term ‘‘ameeboid’ 
movements. 

Wonderful as it is to think that our 
blood teems with myriads of these inde- 
pendent living blood cells, it is yet more 
extraordinary to find that they resem- 
ble the animaleule in another respect. 
The ameeba eats by engulfing its food- 
particles with its soft protoplasm body. 
In like manner will a white blood cor- 
puscle feed itself. It will engulf and in- 
gest solid particles which fall in its way, 
and will reject indigestible matters. That 
work which we see the white corpuscle 
doing on the microscopic slide it effects 
within the animal tissues. We know 
now, as Dr. Waller knew in 1846, that, 
in virtue of its independent life, it can 
push its way through the soft, delicate 
walls of capillary blood-vessels and pass 
into the tissues. In place of regarding 
these locomotive powers as ways and 
works of unusual character, we now see 
that they form part and parcel of the 
complex living mechanism. While it is 
the duty of the red corpuscles to carry 
the oxygen breathed into the blood to all 
parts of the body, and conversely to con- 
vey the waste carbonic-acid gas to the 
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lungs, there to be exhaled, the function 
of the white corpuscles is of far more 
complicated character. They perform a 
duty which not only lies very close to 
the maintenance of the organism at large 
in a natural sense, but which also bears 
an important relation to its preservation 
from agencies that perpetually threaten 
it with disease and death. 

In the fresh waters of the world cer- 
tain small forms of crustaceans are ex- 
tremely common. The eye may detect 
these creatures flitting about as mere 
specks in a tumblerful of water drawn in 
summer from any brook or pond. These 
organisms are known, popularly and gen- 
‘‘water- fleas,” and amongst 
them one form, the Daphnia, or ‘* branch- 
horned water-flea,”’ is familiar to every 
microscopist. Its body is clear and trans- 
parent, so that the vital processes can be 
watched in this little creature with little 
trouble on the part of the observer. Now 
Metechnikoff, who is chief of the service 
at the Pasteur Institute of Paris, and a 
well-known biologist, observed that in 
the Daphnia a curious series of phenom- 
ena was occasionally to be noted. In 
Paris a low form of vegetation allied to 
the yeast-plant is found in certain waters. 
It flourishes, for example, in the water of 
the reptile-tank in the Jardin des Plantes. 
Here is found, also, the Daphnia magna. 
At certain times, the little crustaceans are 
noted to present a milk-white color, which, 
on examination, is found to be due to the 
presence in their bodies of the spores or 
youthful forms of the vegetable organ- 
ism. ‘To this organism the name mono- 
spora has been given. What is seen in 
the water-flea is really a case of plant 
attack on the animal form. The spores 
bud and grow in the interior of the ani- 
mal, and, overwhelming it, block up its 
tissues, and in due season kill it. 

When a Daphnia has swallowed some 
of these monospora-spores, they pass into 
its digestive tube. But when the spores 
attempt to pass through the tube and to 
gain admittance to the body cavity of the 
crustacean, its white blood cells are seen 
to attack them. One cell may be joined 
by others, so that the spore in this latter 
case is actually enclosed and encircled 
by a multitude of these living corpuscles, 
which fuse together and form a mass of 
protoplasm, known as a giant cell or plas- 
modium. Within this living environ- 
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ment, single or collective, the spore is 
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actually destroyed. It is eaten by the 
white corpuscles of the Daphnia’s. blood; 
that animal possessing only white cor- 
puscles, and its vital fluid being of color- 
less nature in consequence. That this 
is a real destructive action on the part of 
the white cells of the crustacean is proved 
by a very interesting observation. Metch- 
nikoff tells us that if a spore has pene- 
trated through from the digestive system 
half-way only, so that half of it is still in 
the intestine and half outside that tube, 
the half outside which is attacked by the 
white blood cells is destroyed, while the 
inside half, not subjected to such destruc- 
tive influence, remains unaffected. Asa 
rule, the Daphnia falls a vietim to the 
attack of the monosporas, notwithstand- 
ing the gallant defence against infection 
which its white blood cells make. But 
if the anima! can gain the slightest ad- 
vantage in this warfare, the tables are 
turned on the vegetable invaders. If, for 
instance, an infected Daphnia is removed 
to pure water and freed from further in- 
fection, it often happens that it will com- 
pletely recover. Its white blood cells free 
it from the vegetable pests, and restore it 
to its normal condition. 

It is curious to note that other fungi 
which develop and flourish on the surface 
of the Daphnia’s body are more fatal to 
its welfare than those which, like the mo- 
nospora, grow in its interior. Thus there 
is a fungus allied to that which produces 
the salmon disease, saprolegnia by name, 
that represents a surface-growth sending 
rootlike filaments into the Daphnia’s body. 
These roots appear to be much more diffi- 
cult objects to dispose of than the spores 
which freely circulate in the blood, where 
the white cells can meet them on their 
own terms. Hence the cells are thus 
placed at a disadvantage. The conditions 
of battle are unequal between a flourish- 
ing external fungus and the cells of the 
blood; and so the Daphnia succumbs 
much more readily under the saprolegnia 
attack than under the attentions of the 
monospora and its prolific brood. 

From the Daphnia, Metchnikoff and 
other observers, stimulated by the fruits 
of his work, turned their attention to an- 
imals of higher rank in the scale of be- 
ing. The frog, most, useful of animals 
to the physiologist, was selected for ex- 
perimentation with disease growths of 
well-known type. The amphibian is a 
cold-blooded animal, as everybody knows; 
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its vital processes are of slower nature 
than those of warm-blooded organisms, 
and its structure at large enables the 
processes equally of health and disease to 
be conveniently studied. Science, from 
the days of Galvani onwards, owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to the humble frog. 

The microbes or bacilli selected for ex- 
periment on the frog were those of an- 
thrax, or ‘‘ splenic fever.” This disease, 
very fatal to cattle and sheep before Pas- 
teur’s system of inoculation came into 
vogue, is called in man ‘‘ wool-sorter’s 
disease.” Formerly, and before steps were 
taken to disinfect wool, it was not an un- 
common ailment among wool-sorters, and 
a very serious and most fatal ailment it is 
in the human being, as in the unprotect- 
ed quadruped. The rodlike germs or ba- 
cilli which are the cause of anthrax are 
well known to microscopists; their devel- 
opment has been fully studied, and they 
can be artificially cultivated in various 
ways. Now, fatal as these bacilli are to 
many higher animals, on the frog’s con- 
stitution they have but little effect. In 
place of dying from splenic fever, or its 
analogue in amphibian life, the cold- 
blooded frog simply suffers from an ordi- 
nary inflammation, which appears to have 
nothing specific about it. If the frog is in- 
oculated with anthrax bacilli, the animal, 
as I have said, exhibits symptoms of local 
inflammation; but when, after a period, 
the blood of the animal is examined, 
white blood corpuscles containing bacilli 
in their interior are duly discovered. 

The analogy between, the water - flea 
combating its vegetable intruders, and the 
frog fighting the bacilli with its blood 
cells, was too close to escape notice. Fur- 
ther researches made plain the fact that 
the warfare seen in the former animal 
was equally well represented in the latter. 
Transferred to the microscopic slide, the 
white blood cells of the frog were seen to 
surround the bacilli, just as the amceba 
of the pool engulfs its food. Examined 
at a later stage of affairs, the bacilli may 
be seen to be undergoing degeneration, 
and to be breaking down in the interior 
of the white cells. More extraordinary 
still is the observation that if a bacillus 
is too long for a white corpuscle easily 
to engulf it, the microbe will actually 
be bent round so as to be accommodated 
to the size of its devourer. Nor is this 
all. When bacilli which had been par- 
tially acted upon by the white cells were 
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injected into rabbits—animals eminently 
susceptible to the attack of anthrax—the 
rabbits remained free from the disease, 
The clear inference to be drawn from this 
observation is that the bacilli, which be- 
fore their capture by the white cells are 
powerful for evil, are killed by the cells, 
or at least deprived of the properties to 
which they owe their disease-producing 
powers. 

I have said that the frog itself is not 
susceptible to anthrax, and cannot be in- 
oculated with the bacilli of that ailment 
so as to be made to suffer from the disease. 
This is the normal state of matters with 
the amphibian. Possibly as a cold-blood- 
ed animal it refuses, in virtue of its own 
constitution, to succumb to the ailment 
which is so disastrous to certain warm- 
blooded forms. In its natural state, there- 
fore, the frog defies the bacilli, presuma- 
bly because its white cells are able and 
adequate to protect it from attack. But 
suppose the conditions of frog life to un- 
dergo an alteration which brings it some- 
what within the lines of the warm-bleoded 
animal’s life, or at least perverts its con- 
stitutional powers to a certain extent, 
then a highly instructive difference is to 
be noted in its relations to anthrax in- 
fection. If the temperature of the frog 
be heightened by keeping it in a chamber 
heated to 100° Fahrenheit, and if it be 
then inoculated with anthrax bacilli, it 
will die. Thus we see that the white 
cells have become demoralized by the 
altered environment of their possessor. 
They no longer present a bold front to 
the enemy. Few of them have engulfed 
bacilli, and the germs run riot through 
the tissues. The heat, which does not 
suit the frog, is favorable to the bacilli; 
and so the weakening of the amphibian’s 
line of defence by the deterioration of its 
white blood corpuscles leaves it at the 
mercy of the microbes. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the white 
blood corpuscles under their own and 
ordinary name. But as science has pen- 
etrated deeper into their history a new 
terminology has sprung up by way of 
indicating the powers they possess in the 
way of protecting the animal body against 
the attack of inimical particles. Thus it 
is a common practice to speak of all white 
blood cells as leucocytes, while, having 
regard to their power of devouring for- 
eign bodies, they have been called by 
Metchnikoff phagocytes. The theory of 
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phagocytosis is therefore noted to be 
that view of the living organism which 
maintains the power of its leucocytes, or 
white blood corpuscles, to eat and devour 
alien matters that threaten the welfare of 
the body to which these wondrous living 
cells belong. 

Let us now endeavor to trace the his- 
tory of these leucocytes backwards, and 
to note, if possible, the circumstances of 
their origin and development. Whence 
do they originally spring in the history 
of the body’s evolution? And how have 
they come to acquire the habit of defend- 
ing the organism against the foreign in- 
vader? To both of these questions, I 
think, science can offer a fairly satisfac- 
tory reply. 

First of all, as regards the individual 
body of the higher animal, I think we 
may safely say that the spleen, the lym- 
phatie glands, and allied structures sup- 
ply the white corpuscles of the blood. 
These structures are called ‘ blood 
glands,” because they are specially con- 
cerned with the renewal of the blood ele- 
ments. That the spleen manufactures 
leucocytes, as we may now call the white 
corpuscles, admits of no doubt. The re- 
searches of the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine particularly, and the names of 
Hughes Bennett and Sanders, will at once 
appeal to physiologists in respect of the 
discovery of the duties of the spleen. We 
know that the spleen is perpetually turn- 
ing out white corpuscles, and red ones 
as well, as part and parcel of its natural 
function; and we know also that in the 
disease known as leucocythemia (liter- 
ally, ‘‘ white-celled blood”), in which the 
white corpuscles are vastly increased in 
number, the spleen is specially affected. 
This last condition of white-cell increase 
represents, in one phase at least, the in- 
creased and abnormal work of that organ. 
Besides, microscopic examination of the 
normal spleen pulp shows us blood cor- 
puscles in all stages of break-down and 
in all-stages of formation. I have al- 
ways likened the spleen to a railway de- 
pot where new rolling stock is not only 
being perpetually manufactured, but par- 
tially used stock is also being repaired 
and old stock got rid of. If the blood is 
placed in the position of the railway, we 
may be able to realize the justice of the 
metaphor, 

It is not alone in. the cireulating blood, 
however, that we find our leucocytes; 
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and this observation is a point of some 
importance, in view of our future re- 
searches into the origin of these wan- 
dering cells of ours. Lining the blood- 
vessels is a delicate membrane which 
is spoken of in science as endothelium. 
There appears to be little doubt that the 
essential feature of this membrane is its 
cells, which possess powers and properties 
analogous to those we have seen to be the 
inheritance of the leucocytes themselves. 
Metchnikoff maintains—and I do not 
know that his opinions have been scien- 
tifically questioned in this respect—that 
many of these cells of the blood-vessels, 
fixed as they are, can protrude their liv- 
ing substance, and thus capture and de- 
stroy, or at least engulf, foreign particles. 
Very natural it is, I think, that the blood- 
vessels themselves should be the seat of 
an action which has so much in common 
with the powers possessed by the wan- 
dering leucocytes. We might, indeed, 
compare this defending combination of 
cells to an army, one portion of which 
remains to protect home interests, while 
the other portion has a roving commis- 
sion as free lances, or as a flying col- 
umn, to make war or to defend whenever 
opportunity occurs. 

The original source of leucocytes, or, 
rather, the relation they bear in the great 
scheme of evolution to life at large, is a 
topic of interest, because we have been 
enabled to trace with a clear hand the 
development of these white blood cells in 
higher organisms from the cells of lower 
life. Here, as elsewhere, in higher organ- 
isms we can trace the abiding influence of 
lower forms. Just as in the highest be- 
ings we can find traces or vestiges of 
what Darwin called their ‘‘ lowly origin ” 
in the shape of rudimentary muscles, 
bones, eye-stalks, and nerve-twigs, so in 
the matter of the leucocytes we are able 
to hark back with scientific satisfaction 
to the beginnings of phagocytosis and its 
wonders in certain belongings of the an- 
imal groundlings. 

Let us start with the amoeba once 
again. This animaleule, as we bave 
seen, is a microscopic fragment of living 
protoplasm, which, as an independent 
organism, moves, eats, digests, and re- 
produces its kind. One and the same 
bit of protoplasm discharges all the 





duties of life; and the ameeba, as has 
been duly noted, is the prototype of the 
white blood corpuscle or leucocyte itself. 
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Apart from the fact that all animals start 
life in the guise of the amceba—for the 
ovum or egg is essentially a similar nu- 
cleated mass of living matter—we find 
that our next step upwards brings us into 
the kingdom of the sponges. Here a 
mass of amceba-like specks of protoplasm, 
forming a colony, secretes the sponge 
skeleton—limy, horny, or flinty, as the 
case may be—and, like a collective or 
compound ameeba, receives and engulfs 
particles of food which are conveyed to 
it in the water streams that are perpetu- 
ally circulating through the canals and 
waterways of the miniature submarine 
Venice. 

Not far removed above the sponges is 
the type of animals which owns the com- 
mon fresh-water polype or hydra, the 
zoophytes, the jelly-fishes, the sea - ane- 
mones, and the corals as its representa- 
tives. The body is now better defined, 
and if we study what occurs in a hydra, 
we shall be able to note how the ameeba- 
like power of engulfing food - particles 
still remains as a permanent feature of 
the animal. A hydra is a minute living 
tube, which is fixed by one extremity to 
a water-weed, and possesses a mouth and 


tentacles for the capture of prey at the 


other and free extremity. There are no 
organs within this tubular body; but that 
body is built up of cells, which are ar- 
ranged in an outer layer, the ectoderm, 
and an inner layer, the endoderm. Food 
swallowed by the hydra is deposited in 
the simple interior of the tube body; but 
the cells of the lining (or endoderm) are 
seen to constitute the chief agents in the 
process of digestion. They throw out 
processes from their substance, so as to 
engulf what has been swallowed, and, in 
fact, comport themselves exactly like 
stationary leucocytes in our own blood- 
vessels. Furthermore, digestion may be 
said to actually occur within these cells. 
Like the ameeba itself, each cell digests 
what it has seized in the way of food, 
and contributes its share of the work of 
assimilation to the sum total represent- 
ed by the labor of all the cells. In the 
hydra, then, the cells of the endoderm 
lining of the tubular body are decidedly 
the seat of food prehension, and of food 
digestion also. y 

If now the development of a higher 
animal be studied, we find that the body 
is really built up by the elaboration of 
three layers of cells, which result from the 
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first beginnings of the building process in 
the egg. There is an outer layer, called 
the epiblast, which gives origin to the 
nervous system and outer skin. This 
corresponds with the ectoderm of our hy- 
dra. There is an inner layer, called the 
hypoblast, which chiefly forms the inner 
lining of the digestive organs. This evi- 
dently represents the endoderm of lower 
life. But there is now a third layer, 
called the mesoblast, only faintly devel- 
oped in lower forms, but out of which 
arises the great bulk of the body. It is 
this mesoblast (or mesoderm) from which 
heart, blood - Vessels, and other organs 
arise; and it is this layer which origi- 
nates the white blood corpuscles as well. 
But as the mesoblast itself is simply a 
development of the two primitive and 
original layers themselves (ectoderm and 
endoderm), a direet continuity is thus 
traceable between the cells of lower life 
which (as in hydra) digest food and carry 
on all the body’s work, and the cells in 
higher life, which, sometimes adherent to 
the wall of a blood-vessel, arrest alien 
particles, or, more typically, as the leu- 
cocytes of the blood, seize upon, eat, and 
destroy the invading bacilli which threat- 
en their possessor with destruction. 

What I argue for here, is the direct 
continuity of these diverse cells in re- 
spect both of origin and habit. They 
arise in. higher and lower life from prac- 
tically the same layer, and they have 
retained a remarkable likeness and sim- 
ilarity of habit as well. In lower life, 
as a single cell like the amoeba, the mi- 
croscopic speck of protoplasm forms of 
and by itself a perfect individual. In 
the hydra there are simply many such 
cells, eating and digesting as their nor- 
mal duty in life. In the higher realms 
of life we see the same action perform- 
ed by essentially the same cells. That 
which they accomplish in us as a corps 
of sanitary police, they effect in virtue 
of their direct inheritance from their 
ancestral cells in the amoeba and its 
kith and kin. The destruction of bacilli 
in us is only the continuation of the 
habit and mode of life which these cells 
acquired in the far-back past, when their 
duty was limited to feeding the organism 
of which they constituted an essential 
part. To-day,in the aristocracy of nature, 
they have only modified their original 
habit somewhat. Their duties are not so 
much nutritive as defensive. They rep- 
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resent an active sanitary department or 
board of health, charged with the func- 
tion of guarding their possessor against 
the inroads and attacks of the foes which 
threaten our physical prosperity through 
the initiation and development of disease. 

If we may thus demonstrate that high- 
er life has received this wondrous power 
of combating its microscopic enemies as 
a direct legacy from lower organizations, 
it is also possible to show that the leuco- 
cytes, or ‘‘ wandering cells,” of lower ani- 
mals have many traits akin to those seen 
in the white cells of higher organisms. 
I have alluded to the fact that several 
leucocytes. may come together for the 
purpose of more effective attack on their 
enemies in the shape of bacilli, and thus 
form a ‘‘giant cell,” or plasmodium. This 
phase of their life illustrates anew the old 
maxim, L’union fait la force. In some 
mollusks the same action has been noticed 
to occur. A transparent animal, Phylli- 
rhée by name, fed with granules of car- 
mine, continues to surround the masses 
of color grains, which are too large for 
individual leucocytes to ingest, by form- 
ing giant cells. One leucocyte unites 
with another, till the foreign body is sur- 
rounded. In man, as in the Daphnia, 
such united cells are found in connection 
with certain diseased tissues. In tubercle 
and in leprosy, giant cells are known to 
occur, and the explanation of their ap- 
pearance would seem to be most easily 
arrived at on the idea that they represent 
the collective efforts of the leucocytes, 
exercised in the endeavor to get rid of the 
offending materials of the disease. 

To the ancients the symptoms of in- 
flammation were well known. Classic 
physicians spoke of the four signs of the 
process as calor, tumor, rubor, et dolor— 
heat, swelling, redness, and pain. The 
type of the process has not altered since 
classic ages, for inflammation to-day, as 
every one knows, still exhibits all four 
characteristic signs. A simple inflamma- 
tion soon ends. The symptoms disap- 
pear, and the parts return to their nor- 
mal condition. But when the process 
proceeds to a further stage we then find 
‘*suppuration ” to ensue, and the essence 
of this latter action is the formation of 
what we know as ‘‘ matter,” or pus. The 
difference between a simple scratch, which 
heals at once, or, as surgeons say, “by 
first intention,” and a poisoned puncture 
which develops into a matter-forming ac- 


cident, is so well known that any descrip- 
tion of the process would be absolutely 
superfluous. Now the old theories of in- 
flammation attributed the symptoms more 
or less directly to changes in the blood 
and blood-vessels and to the outflow into 
the tissues of the fluid of the blood. These 
views were, for the most part, unsatisfac- 
tory, because they implied certain causes 
or conditions which were themselves mat- 
ters of uncertainty and dispute. No doubt 
there is a determination of blood to the 
inflamed part, or, as the ancients put it, 
ubi stimulus ibi affluxus; but the why 
and wherefore of this condition was un- 
known. What the ‘‘ pus” or ‘‘ matter” 
was which appeared as the result of 
inflammation was a matter still more 
doubtful than the mere cause of the in- 
flammation itself. Long ago, I can well 
remember the late Professor Hughes Ben- 
nett, of Edinburgh University, insisting 
on the fact that under the microscope the 
cells of pus could not be distinguished 
from the white cells of the blood. Ben- 
nett made an observation here, the gist 
of which he himself did not appreciate; 
for, in a word, pus cells are white blood 
corpuscles. They are the leucocytes 
which have come to grief in their battle 
against a process threatening the body’s 
welfare. 

Suppose we produce an artificial in- 
flammation in a tissue which can be in- 
spected under the microscope: we may 
see, with Metchnikoff, how the whole in- 
flammatory process is merely a struggle 
between the leucocytes on the one hand 
and whatever has caused the irritation on 
the other. The blood current is seen to 
slow down; the fluid part of the blood 
escapes from the vessels, and the white 
blood cells or leucocytes migrate in num- 
bers from the blood-vessels into the tis- 
sues, in search of the offending bodies 
or substances. At first an inflammation 
may show us simply the blood fluid, and 
little eise, escaping to form the swelling 
of the ailment. Later on it begins to 
become turbid somewhat, and it is then 
seen to contain a few leucocytes, while 
finally it becomes true ‘‘ pus.” It forms 
an abscess, which may be large and seri- 
ous in extent or simple and insignificant, 
as in the case of an inflamed pimple. But 
the pus we discover to be composed sim- 
ply of the emigrated leucocytes. They 
are in one sense our defeated sanitarians. 
They have succumbed to the inflamma- 
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tory action, and they may, as dead and 
useless things, constitute of themselves a 
danger to the organism they endeavored 
to conserve. Inflammation is thus to be 
ranked not so much as an unnatural and 
diseased process, but as one which has a 
true physiological significance, in that it 
begins, at least, in an endeavor on the part 
of our leucocytes to save us from the 
consequences of infection. 

The case has never been more apt- 
ly put than by Mr. J. Bland Sutton, 
who, remarking on the new reading of 
what inflammation is and means, says 
that, ‘‘zoologically, it should be likened 
to a battle. The leucocytes are the de- 
fending army, their roads and lines of 
communications the blood-vessels. Ev- 
ery composite organism maintains a cer- 
tain proportion of leucocytes as represent- 
ing its standing army. When the body 
is invaded by bacilli, bacteria, micrococci, 
chemical or other irritants, information 
of the aggression is telegraphed by means 
of the vaso-motor nerves (those govern- 
ing the movements of blood-vessels), and 
leucocytes rush to the attack; re-enforce- 
ments and recruits are quickly formed to 
increase the standing army, sometimes 
two, three, or four times the normal stand- 
ard. In the conflict cells die, and often 
are eaten by their companions; fre- 
quently the slaughter is so great that the 
tissue becomes burdened by the dead 
bodies of the soldiers in the form of pus, 
the activity of the cell being testified by 
the fact that its protoplasm often contains 
bacilli, ete., in various stages of destruc- 
tion. These dead cells, like the corpses 
of soldiers who fall in battle, later be- 
come hurtful to the organism they in 
their lifetime were anxious to protect 
from harm, for they are fruitful sources 
of septiczemia and pyzemia (blood-poison- 
ing)—the pestilence and scourge so much 
dreaded by operative surgeons.” 

The removal of disease products from 
the tissues of living animals is, however, 
not the only duty which these phagocytic 
cells discharge. There is no doubt that 
in the healing of wounds they play an 
all-important part. <A scratch with a 
needle is truly a matter of no great mo- 
ment; yet it isa ‘‘ solution of continuity,” 
as the surgeon puts it, and as such it may 
serve as an entrance into the organism of 
nefarious particles which are capable of 
producing serious effects. But the healthy 
scratch soon heals, and the healing pro- 
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cess is undoubtedly due in great part to 
the action of our friendly cells. The lay- 
er of what is called ‘‘lymph” which 
forms on the surface of the scratch is 
composed largely of leucocytes. Now if 
the healing process proceeds favorably, 
we shall find the cells to become modified, 
changed, and organized to form the ma- 
terial out of which the cicatrix or scar of 
the wound is developed. This scar in a 
slight wound does not remain. It is fur- 
ther disposed of by the formation of the 
natural elements of the skin substance; 
but in a wound of serious nature we see 
how the scar tissue remains permanently 
to mark the efforts of the leucocytes in 
the work of repairing the gap. 

There is yet another phase of the action 
of the leucocytes deserving of notice. In 
the course of development most animals, 
in passing from their youthful to their 
adult stages, get rid of certain belongings 
of immature existence. The first teeth of 
the higher mammals and the tail of the 
tadpole afford familiar illustrations of 
such disappearing structures. It has been 
found that the absorption of the roots of 
our first or ‘‘ milk” teeth, which drop 
out painlessly in consequence of their 
roots vanishing away, is due to the ac- 
tion of leucocytes in eating up the useless 
dental foundations. The tail of the tad- 
pole disappears when the frog begins to 
assume its terrestrial habiliments. The 
gills of early life also vanish away when 
the lungs of the adult stage are developed. 
Both gills and tail are really eaten away 
by the leucocytes of the young frog. One 
can see inside the cells the fragments of 
the tail muscles which they have de- 
voured. This function of getting rid of 
the odds and ends and ‘ unconsidered 
trifles” of animal life is not the least im- 
portant of the duties discharged by our 
microscopic allies. It is hard to say how 
much in the way of physical elevation we 
may owe to the efforts of these minute 
beings in removing the useless and effete 
details of an economy which aspires to 
leave behind it the ‘‘ childish things” of 
its past. 

It is highly interesting to note that by 
some observers the tonsils, situated in the 
back of the mouth, organs whose func- 
tions have hitherto been unknown, are 
regarded as practically blood-glands, the 
chief duty of which is the manufacture 
of leucocytes. The position of the ton- 
sils, it is pointed out, is eminently cal- 
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culated to give them every advantage 
of capturing particles of foreign matter, 
which otherwise would invade the lungs. 
It is asserted that the tonsillar surfaces 
are practically covered with living active 
leucocytes, manufactured in these glands 
as they are developed in the spleen; so 
that a regular sanitary cordon is thus 
constituted by the tonsils at the entrance 
to the lungs, such as can arrest particles 
whose presence, if not exactly injurious, 
would at least be undesirable in the re- 
spiratory organs. Even in the lungs the 
leucocytes are seen to engulf such dust 
particles as may have been inhaled, and 
these intruding granules are carried by 
them to the lymphatic glands of the lungs, 
where they are deposited, and removed 
from the chances of working further 
harm, as it were. 

The story of the leucocytes and their 
labors would be incompletely told if refer- 
ence were not made to the part played by 
these living cells in insuring us from dis- 
ease invasion on a wide scale. I may pre- 
mise that the facts I have chronicled with 
reference to the work of leucocytes in de- 
vouring bacilli, and in acting otherwise 
as bodily scavengers and sanitarians, are 
not in dispute. I have simply described 
what has been seen by competent observ- 
ers, and what may be seen by any one 
trained in the use of the microscope. The 
history of phagocytosis rests on the surest 
basis of all—that of accurate observa- 
tion. 

Naturally, however, a question has 
arisen regarding the relation between this 
phagocytic action of the white blood cells 
and the immunity or freedom from cer- 
tain diseases which is exhibited by some 
animal forms. Is the power of the leu- 
cocytes to devour bacilli sufficient to ex- 
plain such immunity? Or have we to 
take into account other conditions than 
the leucocytes themselves and their ways 
to make plain the why and wherefore of 
an animal’s insusceptibility to certain 
ailments? These are the questions over 
which modern science is now exercising 
itself. Metchnikoff himself, as the leader 
of what may be called the ‘‘ phagocytic 
school,” of course strongly advocates the 
view that it is to the powers exercised by 
the leucocytes that immunity from dis- 
ease is directly due. He says that what is 
called ‘‘immunity” is really often only 
‘* recovery in operation from the very on- 
set of a disease”; that is to say, the dis- 
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ease has been present, but the leucocytes 
have successfully and at once checked its 
progress by their prompt method of dispos- 
ing of the infecting microbes. He would 
explain infection on the theory that an an- 
imal’s leucocytes do not possess the power 
of destroying the bacilli. If afterwards 
the same animal acquires an immunity 
against that particular ailment, Metchni- 
koff holds that the effect of vaccination 
or inoculation has simply been to give its 
living cells the power of devouring the 
microbes—how or why, is another matter 
altogether. He supports his views by the 
remark that in ordinary rabbits anthrax 
infection is followed by a very poor at- 
tempt on the part of the leucocytes to 
dispose of the bacilli, whereas in vaccina- 
ted rabbits the leucocytes are extremely 
activé, and protect the animal against 
attack. But even Metchnikoff himself 
admits that the leucocytes are very sus- 
ceptible to external influences, and espe- 
cially to chemical conditions. They are 
repelled by certain microbes, probably be- 
cause these bacilli produce some chemical 
product which protects the germs against 
the leucocyte attack; and they are at- 
tracted by other microbes, whose chemi- 
cal secretions do not interfere with the 
destructive operations of the white blood 
cells. Again, we are told that these two 
phases of things are not immutable, and 
that the leucocytes may become accus- 
tomed to an influence which at first re- 
pelled them. In the latter case they will 
of course attack and devour the offend- 
ing microbes. 

The real battle of immunity is to-day 
being fought around the question how 
far purely chemical conditions represented 
by the bacilli of disease and by the blood 
fluid of an animal itself, apart altogether 
from leucocytes, may serve to explain our 
original escape from disease, or our ac- 
quired immunity from it. Are the leu- 
cocytes the primary agents in procuring 
this freedom from infection, or are they 
only secondary agents, which take ad- 
vantage of chemical conditions, with the 
production of which.they have in reality 
no concern? To this question, I appre- 


hend, no exact or definite reply can at 
present be returned. But what evidence 
is at hand from recent researches on what 
are called the toxins of disease seems to 
point to some modification of Metchni- 
koff’s views being probable as an ultimate 
result of the controversy. 


The toxins are 
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the specific poisons produced in the body 
of an animal by the multiplication of ba- 
cilli. When, therefore, an animal not 
susceptible to a particular disease is in- 
oculated with the germs of that ailment, 
the toxins produced must undergo some 
modification or other which renders them 
entirely inoffensive to it. Immunity 
here is due, therefore, in this view of 
things, not to phagocytic action, and not 
to any work of leucocytes, but to a purely 
chemical condition. lt has, besides, been 
found that the blood fluid of an animal 
which cannot be infected, say with an- 
thrax, actually contains asubstance which 
can be used in making cultures of disease 
microbes to inoculate susceptible animals 
against that ailment. The ‘ antitoxin 
treatment ” of diphtheria with the pro- 
ducts obtained from the blood of the 
horse after inoculation with diphtheria 
germs—the horse itself being insuscepti- 
ble to the disease—is a familiar illustra- 
tion of this fact. So that it does not re- 
quire a very elaborate examination of 
the evidence already before us to raise 
doubts whether immunity is always and 
invariably a consequence of leucocyte ac- 
tion alone on bacilli. It may be that the 
leucocytes themselves play a chemical 
part in the process, in addition to their 
direct action on microbes. It may be that 
these living cells produce some substance 
which, given forth to the blood fluid, ren- 
ders that liquid the direct means of com- 
bating the microbes. But the case as it 
stands sirongly suggests the possession 
by the blood fluid of animals, apart from 
leucocytes altogether, of properties which 
act in protecting them from the attacks 
of certain ailments. 

The case of relapsing fever is one 
which, by way of conclusion, may be 
taken as typical of the difficulties of the 
present position of matters. In this dis- 
ease the special microbe is a corkscrew- 
shaped organism called a spirillum, which 
possesses motile powers. When the pa- 
tient suffers from the acute paroxysm or 
‘‘ relapse,” the spirilla occur in plenty in 
the blood. In the alternating and quiet 
stage they disappear from that fluid. In 
inoculated monkeys, which suffer, by-the- 
way, from one attack only without alter- 
nating phases, it was found that during 
the paroxysm the spirilla were free in the 
blood, while none could be found in the 
white corpuscles; but when the fever had 
abated, the spirilla, apparently leaving the 
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blood, were found in the leucocytes of the 
spleen. The suggestion here is that at 
the onset of the disease and during its 
acute stages the spirilla present in the 
blood evade capture by the leucocytes in 
virtue of their movements, while as the 
disease fades they are captured by the 
white cells of the spleen, where they 
are duly disposed of. Phagocytic action 
alone, on this view of things, would seem 
to account for the disappearance of the 
ailment. But the opposing theory holds 
that the spirilla in the blood undergo 
some modification or other—quinine ap- 
pears to produce some such effect—due 
to the properties of the blood itself, and 
that their disposal by the leucocytes in 
the spleen is really only the finishing- 
touch to microbes previously weakened 
and rendered practically harmless by the 
blood fluid. 

Admitting that the nature of the pro- 
tection, original or acquired, against dis- 
ease which certain animals possess is far 
from being settled, this fact, we may 
maintain, leaves untouched the general 
conclusions with regard to the wonderful 
actions of the white blood cells I have 
chronicled in this paper. That they act 
both in lower life and in higher existence 
as a veritable sanitary police corps is an 
accepted scientific fact, founded, as we 
have seen, on observation. These curious 
cells may or may not be dependent on 
the blood fluid itself for much of their 
power of attacking our microbic visitors, 
which, like unweleome and unbidden 
guests, invade our territory and bring 
disaster in their train. Sufficiently won- 
derful, apart from all debatable matters, 
is the fact that we do possess an array of 
microscopic allies ready to do battle on 
our behalf against intruding microbes. 
How much of that condition we familiar- 
ly call ‘‘health” is due to the work of 
our wandering cells is not difficult to 
guess. The preservation of our physical 
well-being may be a matter much more 
closely dependent on the activity of our 
leucocytes than is generally supposed. 
Life, complex and intricate as it is, is 
made up of very small things in more 
senses than one; and the story of the 
white blood cells illustrates once more 
the truth of the saying of Swift, that 
‘‘man is @ microcosm or little world re- 
sembling in miniature every part of the 
great, and the body natural may be com- 
pared to the body-politic.” 
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THE THANKS OF THE MUNICIPALITY. . 


BY JAMES BARNES 


I. 
rF\HE sexton had stopped ringing the 
bell, but it was still humming over- 
head in the tower as Mr. Thomas Craig 
entered the vestry-room of the little 
church. 

Mr. Craig began to remove his rubber 
overshoes by scraping the heel of one 
against the toe of the other. He had to 
support himself by holding fast to the 
sides of the doorway with both hands as 
he did so, for his balance was not so 
good as it once had been. At last he 
treed himself, and pushed the overshoes 
into a military formation with his foot. 

The sexton entered just then with an 
armful of hymn-books. 

He was about Mr. Craig’s age, only 
he was not so stoop- shouldered, and he 
walked without any shuffling. Each of 
the two old men had a little bronze but- 
ton in the lapel of his coat. They had 
won the right to wear this small token 
by sleeping under the same blanket, or 
on many occasions marching forward 
with their elbows touching, when some 
men (who now wore the same button, 
unfortunately) were skulking rearwards. 

‘* Well, Tom,” said the sexton, deposit- 
ing the hymn-books in a tottering column 
on the seat of a chair—‘ didn’t know as 
you'd come round to-day, seein’ the wea- 
ther’s so bad. I thought of stoppin’ for 
you as I came through Twenty-third 
Street” (he said ‘‘ Twinty-thoyd Street”’). 

While the sexton had been talking, Mr. 
Craig came up closer, and put one hand 
behind his right ear—then he nodded. 

‘*Wish you had; wish you had,” he 
said. 

The deafness, which had been growing 
on him of late, was caused by his having 
stood too close to the muzzle of a cannon 
on Little Round Top, but he drew no pen- 
sion, and despised those who did—if they 
could support themselves without it. 

Thomas Craig was known by a few 
people as one of the most expert ac- 
countants in the city of New York, and 
for the last two years he had been hard 
at work reviewing the work of the late 
deceased City Treasurer, at a salary that 
swelled his bank account on each succeed- 
ing pay-day. He was considered affluent 
by his post of the G.A.R.,and had been 


imposed upon, sad to relate, by a few of 
its members. Sabbath mornings always 
saw Mr. Craig enter the little brick chureh 
through the vestry door, for by doing so 
he managed to have a few words with old 
Charley McGerron, and could easily get 
to the seat under the pulpit, where he 
could listen to the sermon without peer- 
ing open-mouthed at the minister, or 
straining the capacity of his one good ear. 

‘*How’s the work comin’ on, Tom?” 
inquired the sexton, in a low voice, but 
with his lips almost touching the side of 
Mr. Craig’s head. 

‘* First rate; first rate,’ was the answer. 
‘* Nearly finished now. I have saved the 
city of New York over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars! I reckon the Auditor will 
be surprised when he sees my report. It 
is most eight feet long,” he said, ‘‘and 
covered up with figures—made a big show 
of it. You see, there’s been a leakage go- 
ing on for about six years; that can be 
stopped; and there’s three hundred thou- 
sand dollars—between you and me, I tell 
you—that was deposited to the credit of 
the city of New York, that the city of 
New York apparently has forgotten clean 
about.” 

‘** Where?” inquired McGerron. 

‘*In London,” said Tom. ‘‘They won 
a lawsuit there seven years ago, and 
when the judgment was rendered, some- 
how it wasn’t recorded properly or col- 
lected.—Mighty careless, eh ?” 

These questions and answers were given 
much in the manner of a telephonic con- 
versation. Tom would put up his ear, 
receive the message, and answer back in 
low, distinctly uttered whispers. 

‘*Do they know you’ve found it out?” 
asked McGerron. 

‘*Not yet,” said Tom. ‘‘ Kept that to 
turn in with the report; but I wrote 
over and claimed it—yes, sir, claimed it, I 
did—and they acknowledged the claim. 
Then I wrote again, and they sent me a 
check, drawn to my order as Clerk of Ac- 
counts, for sixty thousand pounds. Going 
to turn it in to the auditing committee 
with my showing next Thursday. Guess 
it ll surprise them,eh? Jest happened to 
find the entry by accident.—Queer thing. 
Well! there goes the organ; I guess I'd 
better go take a seat.” 
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The minister and the white-surpliced 
small boys had already left the choir-room 
when Tom stepped into the church. 

As the sexton shut the door after him, 
the sound of the processional hymn that 
had welled out suddenly died away, and 
the sexton, who was privileged to absent 
himself from the service proper on the 
ground of duty, picked a morning paper 
out of his overcoat pocket. 

‘*Tom needs a guardeen, I’m thinkin’,” 
he murmured. ‘* Heshould have let that 
discovery of his leak into the papers some 
time ago.” 

After delivering himself of this world- 
ly-wise remark, Mr. McGerron selected a 
sheet from the pound or so of scandal, 
gossip, and information ycleped ‘* the Sun- 
day edition,” poked the rest back into his 
overcoat, and commenced to read, now 
and again pricking up his ears to listen 
how far the services had progressed. 

It was not long since the last municipal 
elections, and profiting by the well-in- 
tentioned mistakes of the Reform admin- 
istration, that would not stoop to ‘ practi- 
cal politics,” Harmony Hall had again 
swept into office. 

For some months past the Good Gov- 
ernment Club across the street from the 
church had been practically deserted. 

Mr. Thomas Craig had been a member 
of one of these promoters of political 
thought from the beginning, and it had 
been due to the opinions of the last ad- 
ministration that he had been appointed 
—from his desk in a downtown office— 
to investigate the accounts of the city. 

Charley McGerron, on the contrary— 
although he had walked some years be- 
fore in the Orangemen’s parade—was a 
stanch member of the Harmony wig- 
wam. 

Many discussions had he had with old 
Tom Craig upon the subject; but he had 
not gloated over the downfall of the op- 


position campaign, seeing plainly that old - 


Tom took the defeat seriously to heart. 

As McGerron glanced down the pages 
of the paper a smile spread itself across 
his strongly marked Scotch-Irish features. 
There were the same familiar names that 
had apparently emerged from oblivion— 
Alderman This, Coroner That, and Com- 
missioner So-and-so. The sexton read 
them with satisfaction; but suddenly he 
noticed from the lull inside the body of 
the church that the benediction was about 
to be pronounced. 
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He arose quickly and pushed the chair 
against the wall; then he concealed the 
paper behind the steam-radiator, and 
hastened to his post in the vestibule. 

This particular church, having sepa- 
rated politics from its affairs, had never 
taken the trouble to inquire into the ad- 
herency of its supporters or paid servitors, 
and probably Tom Craig was the only 
member of the congregation who knew of 
the sexton’s political affiliations. 


II. 


Two or three days later Mr. McGerron 
was seated in the front room of his neat 
little flat, whose decorations included 
three or four beautiful velvet - framed 
china plaques painted by his daughter's 
fair hands when she was instructress in 
the public school, before her marriage; 
many comforting but hard to decipher 
worsted mottoes, also from the same 
source, adorned the walls. 

Mrs. McGerron entered from the kitch- 
en. She was a very comfortable-looking 
little woman, with a conformation that 
reminded one insensibly of a plump ma- 
tronly partridge. An odor of cabbage 
followed her up the hallway. 

‘*Jinny was here this mornin’,” said 
Mrs. McGerron, straightening the faded 
beribboned tidy on the back of a rock- 
ing-chair, ‘‘and she says as how Tim’s 
got the app’intment he’s so long been 
afther.” 

Mrs. MecGerron’s pronunciation was 
more catholic than that of her husband— 
taken in the broad sense of the word—and 
the ‘‘Tim” referred to was McGerron's 
son-in-law, whose own father kept an 
East Side grocery. With the exception 
of the interregnum of the last two years, 
Tim had held political positions from his 
nineteenth birthday—his last one being 
Assistant Clerk of the Water Rates, a 
highly remunerative position, that en- 
abled him to sublet the arithmetical con- 
tract at a price that well paid him, and 
enabled him to find time to devote him- 
self to the interests of ‘‘ The J. J. McCarthy 
Association.” He was renowned as sec- 
ond to none as an organizer of picnics 
and excursions, and he knew the prima- 
ries and the value of pulls and coloniza- 
tions. 

The sexton had been preparing himself 
for dinner (they still dined in the good 
old-fashioned way, in the kitchen), and 
had taken off his coat. Suddenly he 
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heard a step in the hallway at the head 
of the stairs outside. 

‘*That’s Tom Craig,” he said to his 
wife. ‘‘Can ye shift the cloth to the 
dining-room, Mary ?” 

He pulled on his coat. 

For some reason Charley McGerron 
was a little ‘‘ nicer” when his old friend 
Tom Craig called upon him. In fact, he 
was apt to indulge in what Mrs. McGer- 
ron termed “ shtoile,” and watched his 
grammar and his manners more care- 
fully. 

This strange relation had been kept up 
between the two old comrades ever since 
the war days—and even before that time. 
Tom had always been a smart lad in the 
publie school, and had won McGerron’'s 
admiration very early in the debates in 
the engine-house of ‘‘ Crusader Number 
Four,” when the volunteer fireman was a 
force in the ward canvass. 

‘*Come in, Tom, me bhoy,” said McGer- 
ron, stretching out his hands through the 
doorway, and leading Mr. Craig into the 
little front room. ‘‘ Ye'll take dinner 
with us. Ah! Now I'll have no refusal. 
Remove your overcoat and take off your 
gum shoes.” 

He helped Mr. Craig keep his balance 
while he went through the usual prelim- 
inary motions, and at last thrust him 
down into the easiest rocking-chair. 

‘* Charley,” said Tom, leaning forward 
and upward, and speaking in a_staccato 
whisper, with his fingers drawing a line 
down the breast of his friend’s coat, ‘‘ the 
report goes to the committee on Thurs- 
day. Can you come with me and hear it 
read? There'll be some remarks, and”— 
he looked around and lowered his voice— 
‘‘T have prepared a few words to say 
upon the occasion. I've made it all so 
plain that even Dinkey Blatt could under- 
stand it.” 

Charley laughed, for ‘‘ Dinkey Blatt” 
had been the stupidest man in Hawkins’s 
Zouaves, which was saying a great deal. 

Just then Mrs. McGerron came in, with 
a little bob, her front hair wet and gleam- 
ing from a final plastering. She greeted 
Mr. Craig, and announced that dinner was 
‘‘ready in the dining-room,” with an ac- 
cent on the last two words. 

All through the meal it was evident 
that Mr. Thomas Craig was laboring un- 
der a stress of suppressed excitement. 
He seldom addressed any remarks to Mrs. 
McGerron, which omission the lady did 





not appear to resent; but he was always 
very polite, and Mrs. McGerron generally 
spoke to him through the medium of her 
husband. 

‘“ Will yez ashk him if he will have 
some more of the shtew?” she would say, 
leaning across the table, and very often 
accompanying this with the flourish of a 
spoon or fork, and a smile and nod in Mr. 
Craig’s direction. 

Charley always repeated the invitation, 
and Tom would address the reply to Mrs. 
McGerron. 

Tom had never ventured his opinion 
about women in general to any one (which 
was curious, for he was a bachelor); but 
he thought the greatest qualification for a 
wife was that of being a good cook. As 
Mrs. McGerron entirely filled out his idea 
in this matter, he respected her tremen- 
dously. 

‘*Tell him about Tim’s app’intment,” 
suggested the mistress of the house, dur- 
ing a pause in the conversation. 

McGerron, who had just caught himself 
in the act of drinking his tea from his 
saucer, Was now embarrassed, and did not 
know what to do. He shook his head. 

‘*Shure, I don’t know what it is,” he 
said, ‘‘and it would not interest him.” 

So Mrs. MceGerron leaned in Mr. Craig's 
direction. In fact, she leaned so far that 
she had the appearance of an optical illu- 
sion, seeming to come up from the centre 
of the table. 

‘* Me son-in-law Tim has jist got an ap- 
p'intment to the City Hall,” she said. 

Unfortunately she was on Tom's stone- 
deaf side, and he, thinking she was inquir- 
ing his opinions of the ‘‘ shtew,” replied, 
smiling and nodding, ‘‘ Delightful! de- 
lightful!” which enthusiasm Mrs. McGer- 
ron thought very kind, and she cast a look 
of triumph at her husband. 

After dinner the sexton brought out a 
box of very tightly wrapped and shiny 
cigars, presented to him by his son-in-law, 
and he and Mr. Craig went into the little 
front room again. 

‘*There’s been a funny thing I meant 
to speak to you about, Charley,” said Mr. 
Craig, when they had seated themselves. 
‘There's been a young man coming to 
my desk for the past four or five days 
and asking me all sorts of things about 
the report. I was polite to him, for he 
brought a letter from the chairman of the 
committee.” Tom spoke of the commit- 


tee as if it were the reigning house of a 
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kingdom. ‘‘ Now what he’s after I don’t 
know, for he knows mighty little of 
book-keeping, and only bothered me with 
his questions. His name was—” Here 
Tom paused and wrinkled his forehead. 
‘*Upon my soul, I’ve forgot it; but it’s of 
no importance.—What do you think of 
the new Street-Cleaning Department? I’m 
sorry to see that they have put Muldoon 
in again.” 

This began a discussion, which was end- 
ed in a few minutes by Mr. Craig good- 
naturedly giving up the argument, put- 
ting on his overshoes, and departing. 

He stopped and struck a match as he 
went down stairs—the fourth one he had 
found necessary to keep the black cigar 
alight. But before he left he had made 
MeGerron promise to come to hear his 
report read and passed upon by the com- 
mittee. 

MI. 

It was Thursday afternoon, in a bare 
room of the City Hall, whose windows 
looked out on the asphalt walks of the 
Park. The cries of the newsboys filled 
the air, and mingled with the puffing of 
a steam-hoist in one of the new buildings 
in process of erection on Park Row and 
the clang of the cable-cars on Broadway. 

The small room was close-smelling and 
crowded. In the farthest corner sat Mr. 
Craig, and on his good side was Charley 
McGerron. 

It had rather puzzled the former that 
no one had paid much attention to him 
as he had come in, and he was much 
hurt at not being asked to take a seat 
alongside of the committee. He held 
in his hand a little roll of paper, upon 
which he had seribbled some notes, that 
he glanced at nervously from time to 
time. 

A tall man with a black mustache, and 
of that uncertain age which might be 
anywhere between thirty-five and forty, 
entered the room. He pushed forward, 
and one of the auditors arose and shook 
him by the hand. He carelessly took @ 
seat, and put his silk hat on the table, lit- 
tered with papers, where Tom’s eight-foot 
report was a conspicuous object. 

Tom grasped his friend MeGerron’s 
arm, and the latter leaned toward him. 

‘*That’s the young man I spoke to you 
about,” he said, in a whisper. 

McGerron flushed, but answered no- 
thing. 

‘*He came to me yesterday with an or- 
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der from Schmeltz, the Treasurer, to get 
my papers for them to go over. I had 
thought I ought to have brought them 
myself—eh?” 

Mr. McGerron again remained silent, 
and only nodded his head. 

Just then one of the members of the 
new committee—he did not have an in- 
tellectual face, to say the least—arose. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ we have gone 
over the report of Mr. Timothy Maloney, 
who was appointed to investigate and 
verify the work done in connection with 
reviewing the books and accounts of the 
city’s finances, and we have here the full 
report, countersigned by him in his official 
capacity.” 

‘* What is he saying?” whispered Mr. 
Craig in the sexton’s ear. 

‘*He says your report is a great work 
of art,” returned MeGerron. ‘* They're 
mighty well pleased with it, I can tell you.” 

Tom again fumbled nervously at the 
notes in his hand. 

The speaker continued, reading slowly 
some of the figures from the voluminous 
screed, which he opened by giving it a 
push with his hand, much as one would 
display a wall-paper design to an intend- 
ing purchaser. Tom’s mouth was open, 
and he had his hand behind his ear, but 
it was evident from the perplexed expres- 
sion in his eyes that he could not under- 
stand a single word of what was said. 

‘*They’re readin’ the figures,” whis- 
pered McGerron. 

‘* Hadn't I better go up there and show 
them?” questioned Tom. ‘‘I could make 
it plain in a minute.” 

‘*No; you'd better wait until they’ve 
called upon you,” answered McGerron, 
who was now waiting for the mention of 
Tom’s name as anxiously as Tom could 
have done had he been gifted with the 
hearing of a microphone. 

‘*‘And now, gentlemen,” went on the 
speaker, who, by-the-way, was quite un- 
known to the old accountant, ‘‘ the com- 
mittee has only to make one more state- 
ment.” 

Here followed the relation of the dis- 
covery of the three hundred thousand 
dollars, and he read the account of it all 
as it was written in Mr. Craig's own copy- 
plate hand. 

Tom’s face was ablaze. 

‘* What are they saying now?” he asked, 
speaking louder than was his. wont. 

‘Sh-h-h!” returned McGerron. ‘They 
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say it’s the greatest discovery in the 
world.” 

‘*They will call upon me soon,” Tom 
murmured, shuffling his feet uneasily. 

But the chairman was concluding. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘it only re- 
mains for the committee to extend its 
thanks and the thanks of the municipal- 
ity to Mr. Timothy Maloney and his as- 
sistants for the careful and conscientious 
work they have done, and in recognition 
of the services of Mr. Maloney the com- 
mittee asks that he will accept the sum of 
five thousand dollars, voted as a remu- 
neration for his labor in the discharge of 
his responsibilities.” 

‘* What's that?” said Tom, so quickly 
that MeGerron started, half fearing that 
he had overheard aright; but a glance at 
the eager old face beside him was reas- 
suring. 

‘** Hist! whisper!” and MecGerron fell 
almost into broad dialect as he repeated 
the words of the speaker, substituting 
only the name of ‘Thomas Craig” for 
‘Timothy Maloney,” and leaving out all 
reference to the five thousand dollars. 

In his heart of hearts Charley McGer- 
ron was cursing himself and Harmony 
Hall with deep and bitter curses. 

The meeting was breaking up; several 
of the committee shook hands with the 
man with the black mustache, but no one 
paid attention to the stoop-shouldered 
figure that arose and would have stepped 
forward but for McGerron’s restraining 
arm. 


‘*They didn’t ask me to say a word,” 
Tom was whispering, hoarsely. ‘‘ That's 
queer—eh, don’t you think?” 

‘* But they said it was all so clear and 
beautiful no words were necessary at all, 
at all.” Charley’s tones had that would- 
be comforting sound of some one talking 
to an injured child, and he patted his 
friend on the shoulder. ‘‘ Tom,” he said, 
‘**vou’re a great man the day. Ye get the 
thanks of the municipality, me boy!” 

As they passed out into the hall, the 
black-mustached man walked by them. 
He would have stopped and spoken, but 
seeing who the sexton’s companion was, 
he hurried on. 

** You know that young man,eh? You 
know him?” asked Mr. Craig. 

‘* Yes, I do,” returned MecGerron, in a 
loud voice that was overheard by the by- 
standers. ‘It’s Timothy Maloney, me 
son-in-law, and it’s God’s truth, I think 
little of him.” 

‘*Oh! I beg pardon,” said Tom, apoio- 
getically. 

‘* Who's the old nut walking with yer 
father-in-law, Tim ?” asked Mr. Maloney’s 
companion, glancing over his shoulder. 

‘*Oh, that?” was the reply; ‘‘ he’s my 
clerk.” 

When they got into the street Mr. Craig 
tore up the bit of paper that he had held 
in his hand, and his face wore a disap- 
pointed look. ‘‘ Those were my notes for 
a little speech I had prepared,” he said. 
“Funny they didn’t ask for me—eh? 
Don't you think?” 


LIP-SERVICE. 
BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 


ORD, hear my lips, and not my heart!— 

4 Untempted lips that purely plead 
Allegiance to the better part; 

O hear the word, and wait the deed! 

As winds will shake some wretched reed, 
Perchance to spare, perchance to kill, 
My wavering heart ‘twixt word and will 


Is shaken still. 


Then let my loyal lips be heard 

Above my heart’s rebellious cry. 

If anything in me hath erred, 

It is my heart, it is not I! 

Pass not my prayer and pledges by; 
My patient lips shall steadfast sue, 
That stubborn citadel subdue, 

And make them true. 
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\ THO should have charge of educa- 
/ tion—of school education? Should 
they be persons trained and experienced 
in educational matters, or the chance se- 
lections of political parties? Should the 
uneducated teach the illiterate? How far 
should the State, as the sustainer of the 
public schools, interfere in the details and 
methods of instruction? ‘The present con- 
dition of our public schools demands that 
these questions should be reconsidered. 
In the height of an experience of the 
worst tyranny that ever any people suffer- 
ed under, in the grip of a visionary few 
who represented the unenlightened mob, 
in France in the year 1794, decrees were 
made establishing government schools 
in every commune of the republic. The 
teachers were to be paid by the govern- 
ment; the books used were to be used only 
by permission of government inspectors. 
A report was to be made yearly to a cen- 
tral bureau of the condition of the schools, 
of the names and accomplishments of the 
scholars, accompanied with certificates of 
the civism of the teachers. It was also 
part of the plan that no further instruc- 
tion was permissible beyond that given 
in these schools; there were to be no acad- 
emies or universities; for to extend know- 
ledge further would be a mark of aristoc- 
acy, and endanger the reign of republican 
equality. The only schools necessary be- 
yond the primary were the popular as- 
semblies, the theatres, and the Jacobin 
clubs, for there one would learn the re- 
publican virtues. It was not exactly de- 
termined to complete the social structure, 
if I may use what is called an Irish form 
of expression, which had been begun by 
abolishing religion, by abolishing educa- 
tion also, but the projected experiment 
went about as far as a state can go in in- 
terference with the development of the 
human mind, and establishing an unin- 
telligent tyranny. The politicians were 
to limit education to their own standard ; 
they were to select the books of instruc- 
tion; they were to appoint the teachers, 
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whose indispensable qualification was 
agreement with the political theories of 
their masters; and they were the judges 
of the accomplishments of the individual 
scholars. In the name of liberty there 
was established an intellectual despotism. 
These encroachments upon freedom were 
not the suggestions of enlightened, edu- 
cated France, but of the mob. 

In our republic the publie school was 
the creation of enlightened minds. Un- 
doubtedly it has been the salvation of 
the republic, which, without its aid, uni- 
versal suffrage would have ruined. But 
it has become a vast machine; and it is 
the tendency of all machines to absorb 
attention on itself, on its perfection as a 
running affair in the first place, and in 
the second to suggest its use for purposes 
for which it was not built. We boast 
sometimes about the perfected school ma- 
chine as we do of our model prisons, with 
only a secondary thought of the results 
produced. The people who are running 
any ‘institution ” are apt to become a 
part of its machinery, and to exalt the 
system above considerations of its actual 
benefits. 

It was perhaps inevitable, in a state that 
selects all its instruments by popular 
vote, that the common school should get 
into politics. It is in emergencies impos- 
sible to keep politics out of the churches 
even. The politician was quick to see 
his advantage in the school machine, if 
he could control it. It gave him influ- 
ence which could be used for other pur- 
poses. Two results of the political selec- 
tion of the school trustees, or committees, 
followed. One was that incompetent men 
were elected to these positions—men half 
educated, and ignorant of the fundament- 
al ideas of education. And it was these 
men who examined and selected the teach- 
ers. It was these men who regulated the 
hours, and to a great extent prescribed the 
courses, and who selected the text-books. 
In some cases this choice of text-books, by 
collusion with manufacturers, became a 
source of profit. One result of this was 
the abridgment of the liberty of the teach- 
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ers, whose ideas were forced to conform 
to the machine, whose real gifts were 
unused, whose enthusiasm was chilled. 
Another result was the lowering of the 
standard of the teachers. How could it 
be otherwise, when the appointing board 
knew next to nothing about literature or 
science, and less about the very delicate 
process of developing the mind? There 
was spread abroad the idea that the only 
qualification the teachers needed was in- 
formation enough to pass the examina- 
tion of the school board, and the extraor- 
dinary notion, which exists all over the 
United States, that all the teacher needs 
is capacity to read the prescribed text- 
books and hear children recite out of 
them. From being the highest office in 
the world, this relegates the teacher to the 
lowest. A teacher of this sort is only a 
perfunctory part of a machine, and has 
no enthusiasm and can give no inspira- 
tion. I am pleading here for the nobility 
of the office of the teacher, the trainer of 
young minds. In time it will be recog- 
nized, and education will be in the hands 
of experts, who will be chosen for their 
fitness, and will be paid as those should 
be paid who are the creators of the minds 
of the nation. Under our present way 
of running the educational machine tens 
of thousands of ‘‘ hands” are employed, 
at low wages, who would be much more 
appropriately placed if they were tending 
spinning-jennies. 

But the politicians are not the only 
ones who see an opportunity for their 
ends in the public-school machine. — It 
has lately been seized upon by the re- 
formers. The business of the public 
school is the training of the mind, the 
development of its forces, its reasoning 
faculties, its power of discrimination. I 
am not at all saying that ethics, that con- 
duct, should be unconsidered, that the 
school has nothing to do with morals. 
With the right sort of teacher, the teacher 
of high character—and nothing is more 
important ina teacher than character—the 
moral training will go along with the in- 
tellectual. But the effort is made to make 
the schools vehicles of certain fads and 
reforms, to divert them from their simple 
purpose and turn them into propagandas 
of schemes which are often very badly 
digested and illusory. In nearly all the 
States and Territories the Legislatures 
have been induced to interfere with the 
already crowded school curriculum by 





forcing in text-books on physiology which 
are prepared with the sole idea of teaching 
the dangers of alcohol. These are not 
scientific books; they are not, as a rule, 
true; they are exaggerated and extrava 
gant to an extent that must react upon 
any sane mind that is forced to feed on 
them. A really honest book on physiolo- 
gy, prepared by an expert, is rejected. 
The truth is not sought, but rather an 
effect—to raise in the young mind a sort 
of terror. But from the exaggeration of 
this there is sure, with further experi- 
ence, to be a revolt. It is not temperance 
that is taught, not self-restraint and indi- 
vidual responsibility for conduct, but a 
kind of fanaticism. The prescription is 
that the energies of the teachers are to be 
bent upon this task so many hours a 
day, so many days in the week; that the 
pupils are to be forced into a study of 
diseased conditions, to the exclusion of 
more wholesome study, and heavy penal- 
ties are enacted in some cases for neglect 
of it. Now, as a matter of fact, the mind 
is improved by the study of good, and not 
of evil. Itis the good we wish to implant, 
rather than the knowledge of evil, how- 
ever abhorrent it may be made to appear. 
I should expect much better moral results 
in a school where the teachers had char- 
acter, and were themselves examples of 
rectitude and enlightened discrimination, 
than in a school that had occupied itself 
for years in the contemplation of a drunk- 
ard’s stomach. I should expect better re- 
sults for the cause of temperance. I do 
not question the motives of the women 
engaged in this crusade. Before the vis 
ible evils of intemperance anything else 
seems to them of small account in educa- 
tion. They doubtless fancy that they are 
striking at the root of the evil in compel- 
ling innocent children to a knowledge of 
these abnormal conditions. But the effect 
upon the schools can only be disastrous. 
And there is no end to this usurpation of 
the school system. With us the majority 
rules, and in many districts there is no 
logical reason why the labor reformers 
should not make the schools propagandas 
for their theories; why the communists 
should not insist that room be made for 
instructing the scholars in the benefit of 
paternalism and state control of every- 
thing; why anarchists should not have a 
chance to show that all forms of govern- 
ment are tyrannical; and why the school- 
children, in the interest of pure lives and 
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modest behavior, should not be instructed 
four days in the week in the horrors of 
the social evil. 


II. 


School education should be in the hands 
of experts, not of politicians, not of re- 
formers, not of men and women elected 
by popular vote. It should be in the 
hands of teachers who are able to teach, 
not in the hands of those who are only 
a degree removed from the pupils by 
the fact that they hold the text-book and 
the scholar recites from it. The educa- 
tion of children is the most important 
subject that can occupy the public mind. 
It must be put, like all other professions, 
on ascientific basis, and not left to chance. 
It is the noblest of professions, and it 
should be lifted into nobility in the pub- 
lic mind, into respect in social life. Two 
things will do this, and they may as well 
be plainly stated. One is that the teach- 
ers themselves must be educated, thor- 
oughly trained in their profession, com- 
petent to deal with and develop that most 
delicate, sensitive, and always individual 
thing, the mind of the child. It may be 
that the power of teaching is a natural 
gift, that the excellent teacher is born, 
and not made. This is to an extent true 
of all professions. But it is also true that 
industry, training, and the right method 
will do wonders in the education of a 
teacher, and that any trained teacher of 
ordinary ability is better than an un- 
trained teacher of ordinary ability. It 
goes without saying also that character 
tells in a school almost as much as edu- 
cation. Children are shrewd judges, and 
they soon find out whether the teacher 
knows as much as the text-book, and also 
whether he is on other grounds worthy 
of respect. There is no other influence 
more permanent in life than that of a 
superior, inspiring teacher of high char- 
acter upon a young mind. There is no 
such breeder of mediocrity in this republic 
as the mediocre teacher. 

The other thing necessary to raise the 
office of teacher and to improve the pub- 
lic school is to increase the pay of the 
teacher. We must attract the best minds 
into the profession. This is even more 
necessary in the primary schools than it 
is in the higher education. The salaries 
of the college professors are notoriously, 
in most of our institutions, inadequate to 
pay for the talent employed and for the 
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service rendered. It is obviously absurd 
to put the compensation for intellectual 
ability below that of business shrewdness. 
But that is the way of the world, and it 
will probably be a long time before the 
world will change its point of view in 
this matter. I know it is said that learn- 
ing should not be degraded by putting a 
pecuniary value upon it, that the honor 
of the intellectual position should be the 
main stimulus to teachers, professors, and 
writers; that in Germany the great schol- 
ars, the professors of world-wide reputa- 
tion for original research, are very poorly 
paid. The conditions, social and other, 
are not quite the same in this country. 
Talent is attracted to office and service 
that are most remunerative, to attain the 
prizes that are most esteemed by the pub- 
lic, since distinction, ease of living, en- 
joyment of social position, and the like, 
seem to the young and ambitious to de- 
pend so much more upon what a man 
can get than upon what he can become. 
Teaching, therefore, which, in all the 
lower grades at least, is poorly paid, is 
regarded by the best men only as a make- 
shift, a temporary occupation. 

This matter of pay is, however, a more 
serious affair in the common schools. The 
local idea is to get the cheapest, and the 
competition for all employment, except 
manual labor, is so great that the market 
price of teachers is very low. I do not 
mean to say that any intelligent com- 
munity choosing between two teachers, 
one wholly incompetent and another well 
educated, would take the incompetent be- 
cause he would work for less money, but 
the rate of pay is so low that in the ma- 
jority of cases mediocre teachers get the 
situations. For this the public is to blame, 
and it reaps the fruit of its error in poor 
schools and ina half-educated community. 
And its error arises not always from stingi- 
ness, but from a radical misconception in 
regard to education. This misconception 
is that almost anybody of ordinary intel- 
ligence is fit to take charge of the school 
training of the very young; that they do 
not need highly trained and superior 
teachers until they are well advanced. 
This is a most costly misconception, espe- 
cially in a country in which the majority 
of children get very little school educa- 
tion beyond the primary schools. It is 
imperative that the little training they do 
get should be of the best. The teachers 
who have charge of the very young have 
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the most difficult task. The awakening 
of an inert mind, the guidance of a quick 
and impressionable mind, require the 
greatest skill and knowledge. I believe 
that the most serious defect in our public- 
school system lies in this misconception. 
The impression made upon children from 
the age of six to that of twelve is the most 
important in shaping their lives as good 
citizens. We cannot afford tc leave it to 
chance and ignorance. Take any rural 
community where the common school is 
conducted on the cheap plan, running just 
enough weeks to fulfil the statutory re- 
quirements, by teachers paid a mere pit- 
tance, young fellows and young girls 
whose knowledge is slender, and who can- 
not inspire either love of learning or any 
high ideal of conduct, and I will show you 
a community unintelligent, bigoted, with 
a contempt for everything except ‘‘ smart- 
ness,” and probably immoral. It is no 
new thing to say that any community, 
however dull and ignorant and low in its 
moral life, which should haye an accom- 
plished, skilled teacher of high character 
in charge of its school for ten years, would 
be transformed. When the public grasps 
this idea, and is willing to pay the price 
to realize it, we shall have public schools 
which are an adequate basis for univer- 
sal suffrage. 


III. 


To sum up the whole matter: .The 
teacher should know how to teach, and 
the teachers and those expert in education 
should have charge of the processes of 
education. They should prescribe the 
methods and the text-books, uninfluenced 
by politics or commercial considerations. 
One of the great evils of our present sys- 
tem is the multiplication of text books and 
the reliance of the half-educated teachers 
upon them. When the teachers have con- 
trol and are fitted for their high calling, 
this evil will disappear. I know there is 
the idea prevailing that schools must be 
managed in a ‘‘ practical” manner, and 
that teachers, as a rule, are apt to be im- 
practical; that they would introduce fads 
and try all sorts of experiments. It may 
be said in reply to this that the towns 
will always control the expenditure; that 
the building of school-houses will con- 
tinue to be done by architects and car- 
penters, and that the majority vote will al- 
ways determine upon radical changes, as, 
for instance, the engrafting on the schools 
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of manual training and the establishment 
of trade-schools. But the choice of teach- 
ers, the course of study, the whole method 
of education, should be in the hands of 
those trained to this business. We are 
beginning to brag loudly that this is a 
scientific age. We are learning to put 
our charity institutions into the care of 
experts. Why not treat the profession of 
teaching as we do that of law, medicine, 
and theology? If we have a lawsuit to 
be conducted, we do not go toa faith heal- 
er. If we have diphtheria, we do not call 
in a ward politician, though his political 
management of his ward may have caused 
the unsanitary condition. Why, in the 
name of common-sense, do we turn over 
the education of children, the one really 
vital interest in the republic, to those who 
know nothing about education, and are 
too busy to study the subject? 


IV. 

To go from education to art is not a 
long step, and I need not apologize here 
for seeking information, and raising a 
question which I should like to see treated 
by competent critics. It is about Madame 
Duse. A personal opinion on art is of 
small value; it commonly amounts only 
to an individual liking ordisliking. But I 
believe that a majority vote of theatre- 
goers would pronounce Madame Duse the 
most fascinating human being now on the 
stage. Does that mean that she is the 
greatest actress, and that she expresses the 
utmost that a woman can convey in this 
art? Duse has two supreme merits: one 
is naturalness; the other is her ability to 
merge her personality in the character 
she assumes. Perhaps we should add 
a third, and that is the preservation, in 
whatever she assumes, of the strong note 
of femininity—never a suspicion of mas- 
culinity in tragedy, which some other 
great tragédiennes have shown—and even 
more than this, an adherence to woman- 
liness—the real woman, as distinguished 
from that idealization of women which we 
have sometimes witnessed in the highest 
moments of inspiration in art. It is 
agreed that Duse’s work has been to bring 
the stage back to nature, to throw aside 
outworn conventions and traditions. By 
this course she has actually re-created 
characters that had in famous plays 


passed into stereotyped conditions and 
It is her personality 


become lifeless. 

















that always charms; but it is her abso- 
lute absorption in her character, in a 
sympathy of spirit and even personal re- 
semblance, that strikes the spectator as 
the highest attainable art. We should 
say that this is nature itseif, if we did not 
know that this kind of impression on the 
stage or in literature is only made by a 
sublimation of nature into art. Duse is 
a great interpreter of nature because she 
has diligently studied the method of its 
expression in art. 

Some of our readers remember Ra- 
chel. They remember her as a great ar- 
tist, whose every effect was as carefully 
studied and predetermined as the lines of 
a Greek statue of the best period. They 
will also remember that in certain tragic 
moments her effects were overwhelming. 
She actually thrilled her audience, who 
used to describe the sensation as cold 
shivers running down their spines—the 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on March 31, 1896.—The 
work of organizing the new evangelistic reli- 
gious society under the leadership of Ballington 
Booth proceeded. It was decided to name the or 
ganization God’s American Volunteers, Many ac- 
cessions from the Salvation Army were reported. 

The House of Representatives, March 20th, passed 
resolutions censuring United States Ambassador 
Thomas F. Bayard for speeches delivered at Boston, 
England, and Edinburgh, Scotland. 

The Venezuelan Boundary Commission appointed 
by President Cleveland continued its sessions. An- 
nouncement was made by the British Foreign Office 
March 23d that negotiations with the United States 
for a settlement of the dispute were proceeding fa- 
vorably. The Yuruan incident was settled through 
the good offices of the United States by the pay- 
ment by Venezuela to the British government of an 
indemnity for damage done to British property by 
Venezuelan officials. 

The steamship Bermuda \eft New York Harbor 
March 15th with Genera] Calixto Garcia and muni- 
tions of war on board. A landing was made on the 
shore of Cuba, and General Garcia, with his men, 
arms, and ammunition, reached the headquarters of 
the insurgents. 

A fire on March 23d destroyed one-half of the 
city of Colon, United States of Colombia. 

Oxford defeated Cambridge in the annual boat- 
race on the Thames, March 28th. 

The defeat of the Italian army in Abyssinia con- 
tinued to attract the attention of Europe. King 
Menelek offered favorable terms of peace, although 
excluding an Italian protectorate. The English 
government despatched a military expedition into 
Vor. XCIII.—No. 553.—17 
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simile used to represent the impression 
produced by a great orator. In these 
moments she seemed to pass beyond 
the woman, beyond femininity, into that 
ideal region of Greek art in which the 
statue of the woman, losing the sensuous- 
ness of the body, becomes the perfect 
type, which inspires not only love, but 
worship. 

Is it true, then, that in the most tragic 
moments of Duse there is the shrill note 
of excited femininity, which recalls so 
much of the weakness of the sex that it 
fails to produce that elevation of mind 
in the spectator which is induced by the 
purest classic art? This question has 
obtruded itself into a personal admi- 
ration of the acting of Duse which I 
should not like to set limits to, and I 
wish some critic would determine for me 
whether there is any reason in the point 
saised. 
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the Soudan, to be paid for out of the Egyptian 
Reserve Fund. The Italian Senate thanked the 
British Parliament for aiding Italy, and an alliance 
between Great Britain and Italy was announced, 
The Soudan expedition was severely criticised in 
France. The Czar conferred upon King Menelek 
the Grand Cordon of St. George, the highest military 
decoration in his gift, and popular subscriptions 
were made in Russia to a fund for the relief of 
Abyssinian soldiers, 

A Constantinople despatch, March 2\st, asserte: 
that 8000 persons had been killed in a religious war 
at Oorfa, in Asiatic Turkey. 

On March 7th the British steamer Matadi was 
destroyed at Boma, in the Congo Free State, by an 
explosion of gunpowder, Twenty-five Europeans 
and sixteen negroes were killed. 

War was waged during the month between Japan 
and Korea. The Koreans were repulsed after sev- 
eral days’ fighting near Fusan. The Korean King 
obtained the protection of the Russian Legation at 
Seoul. The Japanese fleet was ordered to Korea. 


OBITUARY. 

March 21st.—At New York, William Quan Judge, 
President of the Theosophical Society in America, 
aged forty years. 

March 22d.— At Brighton, England, Thomas 
Hughes, author of Jom Brown's School Days, aged 
seventy-three years. 

March 25th.—At Washington, General Thomas 
L. Casey (retired), late Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, aged sixty-five vears.—At Port-au- 
Prince, General Florvil Hippolyte, President of the 
Haitian Republic, aged sixty years. 
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LABEL. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


|" seems to me that all social intercourse 
must have been much more cheerful and 
agreeable before names were given to animate 
and inanimate things. Names were made to 
be forgotten. They are simply labels, which 
are always getting lost. The old-fashioned 
custom of nomenclature was certainly the 
best, when men’s titles were derived from 
their professions, or their personal appearance, 
or the districts from which they came. The 
Scotch excelled in this respect in other days, 
as the American Indians excel in it now. 
Souter Johnny comes more trippingly on the 
tongue than does plain John Brown. One 
knows John to have been a shoemaker; why, 
then, should one be bothered to remember 
John’s other name? Rob Roy is simpler than 
is Mr. M’Gregor; Jock o’ Hazeldean became 
immortal because he had no other name at all; 
and what can be more expressive than Sitting 
Bull? Even in civilized lands, and at the end 
of this Enlightened Nineteenth Century, why 
is not What’s-his-name as good as Westmacott ; 
and why is not Thing-a-bob as suggestive as 
is Tapiocca or Tomahawk? 

In regard to the memory of names and faces, 
a Man I Know is absolutely without sense. 
And what makes it most trying is the fact 
that the better he knows an individual the 
less he recognizes him, or the more he mixes 
him up. If he does not cut his own cousins 
dead in the street, he calls Arthur “Walter,” 
and Martin “Edward”; he usually fees the 
table-steward who has not waited upon him, 
no matter how long the voyage may have 
been; and once in the old Century Club, on 
Fifteenth Street, he shook hands, cordially and 
affectionately, with the only man of his ac- 
quaintance with whom he was not on speak- 
ing terms. Some persons are born that 
Way. 

Of Susan Smith as Mrs. Smith, the Man I 
Know had seen not a little.. When she mar- 
ried again he went, one night, to pay his re- 
spects to her, to meet her new husband for 
the first time, and to offer his personal con- 
gratulations. Knowing his weakness respect- 
ing the confusion of names and faces, he 
cautioned himself not to forget that she was 
now Mrs. Jones; and he kept saying to him- 
self “ Jones, Jones, Jones,” all the way to their 
hotel. He found the Joneses alone; and he 
spent a charming evening with them, They 
escorted their guest to the door of the elevator, 
and there they said “ good - night,” cordially 
enough. But the moment the car was out of 
their sight he realized what he had done. He 
had called Mrs. Jones “ Mrs. Jones,” in per- 


fect form, but he had insisted upon address- 
ing Jones, on all occasions, as * Mr. Smith.” 

The most monumental performance of the 
Man I Know in the forgetting of faces and 
names was an exhibition he made of himself 
at the Malibran Theatre in Venice a few years 
ago. He thought he would like to hear an 
Italian Opera on an Italian Stage, and he pur- 
chased, at the little ticket-office in the Square 
of St. Mark, places for himself and his wife, 
costing thirty-two cents each; and admission 
ecards for their gondoliers, at the price of a 
quarter of a dollar for the two. 

The opera-house was crowded, and it was 
late when they sailed up to the door. They 
had not been able to secure the aisle seats 
they wanted; and, in no very amiable frame 
of mind, they were forced to push their way 
to the centre of one of the front rows of stalls. 
After they were settled the Man I Know dis- 
covered that on the other side of his wife was 
one of the Stanley brothers, who was then a 
resident of London, He had not seen Stanley 
for some time, did not know that Stanley was 
on the Continent, and had much to say to him, 
finally changing seats with his companion for 
that purpose. She asked to be introduced to 
Stanley, told Stanley how well she knew, and 
how much she liked, his sister, when the cur- 
tain rose, and all conversation ceased, 

In the middle of the act the Man I Know 
turned snddenly to his wife and whispered, 
“My dear, that man is not Stanley, and I have 
not the slightest notion who he is!” During 
the next intermission Stanley said, rather sav- 
agely, to the Man I Know, that they had mis- 
taken his name; and he seemed to think that 
there was no excuse for the forgetfulness. The 
Man I Know explained, as best he could, that 
his eyesight was failing, that he had to wear 
two pairs of glasses, and that even thus armed 
he could not see straight. But of course he 
recognized his friend now, and with a flash of 
inspiration he called him Mr. Thorpe. Thorpe 
was re-introduced in due and proper form, and 
the lady helped matters materially by indors- 
ing her husband’s statemeut as to his growing 
blindness, making the Man I Know feel as 
comfortable as possible by adding that her 
husband was an idiot anyway! 

In the middle of the next act the husband 
turned to her once more, and said, ‘‘ My dear, 
he isn’t Thorpe!” Without remark she left 


her place, he following meekly with his over- 
coat and umbrella, and without so much as 
another glance at Stanley-Thorpe. They sat 
down in some vacant chairs at the extreme 
back of the auditorium; she too angry to 
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speak ; and he too mortitied to think, but try- 
ing to make out in his humiliation and confu- 
sion who Thorpe-Stanley could really be. At 
the close of the performance he remembered 
that he had left his hat under Stanley-Thorpe’s 
seat, and he waited until Thorpe-Stanley dis- 
appeared before he found courage to go for 
it. And it was not there. He groped blind- 
ly about in the dark, with both pairs of spec- 
But lo, there was no hat! It was 
raining outside, there was no felze on their 
bark, and there was nothing left for the Man 
I Know to do but go home with his head bare. 
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As they were crossing the Giudeeca Canal, 
the 
pressed grin, “ Was that the signor’s hat?” 
“Was what the signor’s hat?” Why,the hat 
with the demolished crown, which had been 
kicked up and the middle aisle, all 
through the lobby, and finally out into the 
water. 

And that is how Stanley-Thorpe got even 
with the Man I Know. To this day the Man 
I Know has not the most remote notion who 
Thorpe-Stanley was. 
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CORONER RAFFLEBONE. 

DISCOVERING, Saturday afternoon, that, con- 
trary to his usual practice, my printer had not 
drawn his entire salary during the week, ten 
cents at a time, for obvious purposes, I wrote 
out the past-due subscription bill of Mr. Milo 
Bush, and started forth with the hope of mak- 
ing up the deficit. I found Mr. Bush seated 
on the counter in Shanks’s grocery store, en- 
gaged in the study of air currents, a scientific 
inquiry carried on by close observation of the 
smoke from a fierce eruption in an ancient corn- 
cob pipe. I handed him the bill, which he read 
with unfeigned interest. Then he looked up 
with an animated expression, and said, 

“By George, young man, reminds me of old 
Doc Rafflebone, who come out here in ’78.” 

“Yes ?” Lreplied, with mild concern, as, with 
some alarm, I observed him carelessly fold the 
bill and thrust it into his pocket. 

“Made me think of Doc soon as I seen it,” 
went on Mr. Bush. “ You never knowed Doe 
—his wife chased him out of the Territory be- 
fore your time. You’re a good bit of a tender- 
foot, though you ain’t so bad, either. The 
average tenderfoot don’t know enough to 
scratch a match on a grindstone; but Ill say 
for you, young man, that you do. You have 
your weak p’ints, of course, physically and 
mentally, but, as I often say to the boys when 
they are a-running of you down, says I, ‘ The 
cuss ain’t so big a fool as he looks’—just like 
that I put it to ’em, many’s the time.” 

“But your friend, the Doctor?” I observed, 
in an insinuating tone. 

“Coming to him, young man,” he returned, 
as he punched down the ashes in his pipe with 
a finger a half-inch shorter than it should have 
been, apparently, rrom its black and charred 
condition, having been gradually burned off 
through long years of such service. “Old Doe 
Rafflebone. Come from Peoria. Tried toshake 
his wife, but she got here on the next stage. 
Might as well tried to shake his dispersition. 
When that woman called off, Doe danced, you 
bet! Used to sign hisself Dr. Seneca Raffle- 
bone, H.M.P.,C.A.D.N., which meant Hoss and 
Mule Physician, Calls Answered Day and Night. 
‘That’s what Doe was edecated for—a veteran. 
He was a success with hosses, too, but he nev- 
er seemed to get onto the fine p’ints of doctor- 
ing folks. The trouble was in graderating the 
doses. His idea was that if a hoss weighing 
twelve hundred required a certain dose, a man 
weighing two hundred needed just one-sixth 
of the amount.” 

Mr. Bush paused, puffed strenuously at his 
pipe, but failing in a responsive cloud, ab- 
stractedly drew my bill from his pocket, lit it 
at the stove, and applied the torch to the 
slumbering bowl, vigorously stoking it mean- 
time with his finger. 

“The theory seems sound,” I observed, with 
a weak show of cheerfulness. 

“Sound as a nut. But the difficulty was 
here: the man might weigh a hundred and 


sixty-nine, or a hundred and forty-two. An 
A1’rithmetic scholar could probably figure it 
out even in this case, and fix up the dose, but 
Doe wa’n’t more’n ’bout Z 14, or thereabouts, 
on rithmetic, and these odd-size men bothered 
him so much that finally he refused to treat 
any man that didn’t weigh an even two hun- 
dred. He stuck to this till after he was elect- 
ed coroner; then he didu’t care, ’cause when 
he couldn’t treat a man no more in his private 
professional capac’ty he could sock it to him 
in his official capac’ty, and collect one bill from 
the widder and the other from the county. 

“But by-and-by a reg’lar M.D. doctor come 
out, aud Doe Rafflebone’s practice fell off. He 
kept the confidence of hoss- owners, but the 
more loving and better class of parents didn’t 
go to him for their children. He never had 
been no success with children anyhow, owing 
to their uncertain and mixed-up sizes. The 
new Doe not only busted up Raftlebone’s prac- 
tice, but knocked out his coroner business pret- 
ty well too, because without Rafflebone’s prac- 
tice sudden death become just about unknown 
in Frenchman County. But Doc was enter- 
prising—you never seen an enterprisinger man 
in your life. He used to go about with a brace 
of extra six-shooters inghis pocket, and if he 
met a man that was anyways mad he would 
pull out one of the guus and offer to lend it to 
him, with the advice to go and shoot the oth- 
er feller. ‘You know the old proverb,’ Doc 
would say to the man, ‘“ when a pusson riles 
you, pop it to him, and then count a hundred.”’ 
Doc worked up a few cases this way, but not 
many. Then Fourth of July come along, and 
a sham battle was arranged as one of the at- 
tractions of the day. Doc got at the ammuni- 
tion the night before and substituted a lot of 
ball cartridges for the blanks; but the boys 
got onto his game. This discouraged him 
some’at, but he didn’t give up, nohow. Doe 
Raftlebone was Old Man Enterprise hisself! 

“Soon after the Fourth there come along a 
circus. It was the first circus that ever struck 
the Territory, and a good show, though the 
zebra wouldn’t wash. It rained the night be- 
fore and his cage leaked, and it come out that 
he wa’n’t no fast-color zebra.. That there 
zebra, to tell the honest truth, was just about 
ove hundred per cent. Rocky Mountain burro. 
Doc went around to the proprietor of the show 
and wanted to treat the zebra. Let on he had 
a way to set the stripes so they wouldn’t either 
run or fade, and offered to make ’em red, white, 
and blue, and give the critter a yellow tail, and 
make one ear green and t/other one purple. 
The proprietor thought Doe was trying to josh 
him, so he kicked him out. That proprietor 
didn’t know what he was a-kicking. 

“Doc made up his mind to have revenge. 
First he tried to get up a row betwixt some 
cowboys that was feeling pretty comfortable 
and the circus men, but it didn’t work. ‘Then 
he seen the side-show, and went over. ‘How 


are yer animals? says Doc to the man. ‘All 
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A WISE PRECAUTION. 





Old Mr. Toad is very stout—'tis said he weighs almost a ton— 
So all the toadstools on his lawn have three legs ‘stead of one. 


well except the two-headed girl, which has a 
cough in her left throat,’ says the man. ‘I 
am Dr. Rafflebone, H.M.P., C.A.D.N.,’ says 
Doe, ‘and I can cure that cough.’ The man 
wouldn’t pass him, and after argeing a spell, 
Doc bought a ticket and went in. He didn’t 
find any two-headed girl, nor nothing else 
much except a mermaid, and that wa’n’t alive 
—fact, young man, dead mermaid! Doc was 
plumb beat; but just then he seen a sign, 
‘Mummy of Rameses I.-—From Egypt,’ and he 
examines it. Then an idea struck him, and he 
slapped his leg so he ’most broke it. He turned 
to a band of us that was a-sizing up the mer- 
maid, and says he, ‘Boys, there’s suspicious 
circumstances connected with this here mum- 
my—we'll just hold an inquest on him!’ 

“So you may snatch my buttons, young man, 
if that wa’n’t percisely what we done—sot on 
old Rameses I., and I was foreman of the jury. 
The proprietor come in and begun kicking. 
‘Have you got a certificate from the physician 
what attended the party in his last illness? 
says Doc, sweet as butter. ‘Thunder! no,’ 
says the proprietor. ‘Then the inquest pro- 
ceeds,’ says Doc. The proprietor kept making 
hisself obnoxious, so Doc fined him ten dollars 
for contempt of court, and he shut up. We 
took the afternoon for it, and sifted the thing 
to the bottom. We summoned twenty or thir- 
ty witnesses, mostly the boys, picking out them 
that we thought needed the fees and would 


keep the money in circulation. None of ’em 
seemed to know much about the case, though 
Jim Shaw thought he had seen the party in 
St. Louis two years before, where he were 
a-lecturing about the ‘ Effect on the System 
of Blue Glass’; but Jim didn’t know nothing 
concerning what had killed him. So, after do- 
ing all we could, we brought in a verdict that 
‘The party come to his death from causes un- 
known to this here jury’; and Frenchman 
County being poor, we soaked the costs to the 
proprietor. ‘Mebby he’ll let me treat that 
there cotton zebra of his’n next time,’ says Doce. 
“That’s all, young man. Tm a-comin’ into 
yer oftice some day next week to tell you how 
you want to handle this here tariff question 
in yer paper, and I sha’n’t charge you a cent 
for it!” Haypen Carrutu. 


A NEW SPELLING. 

A BriGHT little girl, returning from school, 
was asked by her father what she had been 
learning that morning. 

“All of us been learning to spell,” said 
she. 

“What did you learn to spell ?” 

* Learned to spell rat.” 

“ Well, how do you spell rat ?” 

“ R-A-T—rat.” 

“ Now, how do you spell mouse ?” 

“Just the same, only in little smaller let- 
ters,” said the little maid. 
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maiden say 
She thought me quite a wonder in my own pecul- 


iar way. 
I’m what a novelist would call a person debo 
nair ; 


And when I’m in the dancing-hall no maiden seeks 
the stair 
I've genius for flirtation ; there are twinkles in my 
eve 
you will find 
you're very shy ; 


That most fetching, even though 


And I was told one evening, promenading in the 
Park, 

My glances were so snapping you could see ’em 
in the dark. 

I two-step ‘ 


just divinely ’—you'll observe I merely 


quote ; 

And when I sing a college song, or strike a banjo 
note, 

My hearers grow ecstatic—these are facts, not 
bragging vain— 

And ask if old Apollo is not back on earth 
again 


In conversation, I 


must say, you'll rarely find a 
Than 
To talk as entertainingly as people Say I 
can; 
And in a match at badinage, or chatting eru 
dite, 
The flippant and the learnéd all agree I’m out of 
sight 
But I am poor—oh, very poor—as poor as one 
ean be; 
Job’s turkey was a Croesus in comparison with 
me; 


And that is why I write these lines, now summer's 
coming on— 


To ask if you'll subseribe for me for periods 
anon 

For fiftv dollars weekly and expenses I will 
go 

And make a barren mountain house a mansion 


full of glow. 

The summer girls who throng the hills, who crowd 
the sounding sea, 

Can possibly make no mistake if they’ll subscribe 
for me 


I'll dance with you, Pll walk with you, Pll sit upon 


the stair; 

Pil dash off lovely verses to your dimples and your 
hair ; 

Pll flirt with you; Pll bait your hooks when you 
perchance would fish ; 

In fact Pll be as fine a beau as any one could 
wish 

So hurry, summer maidens, haste and get your 
offers in, 

If you a lovely cavalier for August next would 
win; 

For there are indications ’mongst some heiresses 
I know 

To corner all the stock there is in this especial 
beau. 


CARLYLE SMITH. 
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THE TWO-O'CLOCK TRAIN. 

It was a very small Western town, and the 
only train out of it that night left at two 
o'clock. The travelling man had impressed 
upon the night porter of the hotel the impor- 
tance of calling him in time for this train. 
Promptly at 1.30 a prodigious knock roused 
the sleeper. 

“Say! be yez the man what wants tle two- 
o’clock thrain ?” 

“Yes,” was the sleepy reply from within. 

“Well, yez can shlape an hour longer, fer 
she’s so much late.” 

The heavy feet shuffled off down the hall, 
and silence ensued, Another hour had passed, 
when Pat again knocked. 

“Say! be yez the felly what said he wanted 
to ketch the two-o’clock thrain ?” 

“Yes!” and there was a sound of the man 
hastily springing from his bed. 

“Well,” drawled Pat, “ yez can go back to 
bed again, fer she’s another hour late.” 

A forcible remark or two proceeded from 
the travelling man’s room, and were audible 
to his awakened neighbors, as was the de- 
parture of Pat; but soon all was quiet again, 
and the few occupants of the hotel were left 
for some time to undisturbed repose. Just as 
the first faint streaks of dawn were tingeing 
the sky Pat once more made his presence 
known, and, in 


tones unmistakable 


slumber, re- 


giving 
evidence of recent and heavy 
marked : 

“Say! if yez was the felly what wanted to 
ketch the two-o’clock thrain, yez can shlape 
till mornin’, fer, the 


, 9 
gone. 


bedad, blame thing’s 


M. M. W. 
A SUBTLE DISTINCTION. 

IN a country town in Kentucky there is 
a store where they sell “’most everything.” 
The young man who does the selling intends 
to be a brilliant hand at repartee some day. 
Meanwhile he practises on the patrons in 
general, with a preference for colored 
trons. 

An old “aunty,” with a mellow fifteenth- 
century finish her cheek - bones, came in 
one market-day and inquired, “ You ’ain’t 
no eends o’ satin eut squintin’, is you?” 

“T didn’t say I hadn’t, aunty.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so smart, mister. I 
’ain’t arst you, isn’t you; I arst you, ’ain’t you. 
Is you?” 


pa- 


on 


got 


NONE TO BE HAD. 

A bBisHop of «a Northern diocese wrote to a 
publisher in New York for a book called New 
and Contrite Hearts. In a short time he re- 
ceived a postal from the publisher saying, 
“We have no New and Contrite Hearts, neither 
are there any to be found in New York.” The 
Northern prelate, it is said, enjoyed sending 
the postal to the Bishop of New York, calling 
his attention to the state of his diocese. 


A. B. T. 
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WITH THANKS TO 


ACT I. Scene I.—The Nurse. The Queen Mary Ann 
The Princess Sarsaprilla 


N. How bright the sun is! 

Q. The sun is very bright 

N. It shines on the Princess's hair. 

Q. One of her hairs has fallen to the ground. It lies 
there like a thread of sunlight 

N. What time is it now? 

Q. The sun is strangely bright 
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N. Another of the Princess’s hairs has fallen. 

Q. I see a cloud in the west. 

N. In the west? 

g. It is no larger than my hand. 

N. Another of the Princess’s hairs has fallen. What 
will the Prince do when she is bald ? 

Q. Hush! 

N. Three hairs have fallen all at once. When will 
the Prince arrive? 

Q. He rides fast. 
j NV. Six hairs fall. If-he lingers, all will be lost. 
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Prince enters hurriedly, in his riding - cloak. with 
a strange vase in his hand 
Q. At last you are here! How soundly she sleeps! 
P. The sun has disappeared. 
[| The Princess stirs in her sleep 
N. Quickly—she will soon awake ! 
@. Seven swans are flying over the castle 
The Prinee approaches the sleeping Princess, and 
} 


cautiously pours a liquid on her head 


Q. Be careful. 
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N. I can see the new hairs starting on her head. 
P. They grow quickly. 
Q. Eighteen rabbits run across the field. 
N. Her new hair is three inches long 

[The Princess wakes, and puts her hand to her 

head. 
Pes. How dark it is! What has happened? What 
is this on my hair? 
N. The Seven Northerland Sisters’ hair-tonic. 
Q. The sun has set 
CURTAIN, 
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WHAT NEXT? 

WE are all more or less familiar with that 
exasperating class of individuals who seem to 
feel that the simple common-sense of the world 
is centred in themselves, and that the rest of 
us are in need of guidance and direction in the 
simplest duties of life. 

Mr. B - was a young man of this class. 
He was always painfully profuse in details re- 
garding anything he wished done. He had a 
parrot, of which he was excessively fond, and 
when he was about to go abroad for a few 
months, leaving his bird behind him, he bored 
and exasperated his family and friends with 
senseless details regarding the care of the par- 








rot, and his last words, screeched from the deck 
of the steamer that bore him away, were, 

“Hi, Jim!” 

“What?” shouted the brother on the pier. 

“Look out for my parrot!” came faintly 
over the water. 

As if this was not enough, he had no sooner 
reached Liverpool than he sent the following 
cablegram to his brother, who had assumed 
charge of the parrot: 

“ Be sure and feed my parrot.” 

On receipt of this the infuriated brother 
cabled back, at his brother’s expense: 

“T have fed her, but she is hungry again. 
What shall I do next ?” J.L. 





DECORATIVE PANEL—AUNT HANNAH CALLING THE COWS HOME. 
N. B.—No X-RAYS ABOUT THIS—JUST PLAIN OLD SUN’S RAYS. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


we YOUNG wench of an eighteene year old; 

F of favour was she counted likesome; of 
person stronglie made and manlie; of courage 
great, hardie and stout withall.... She had 
great semblance of chastitie, both of body and 
behaviour.” Thus did good Master Raphael 
Hollynshed, in his “Chronicles,” published in 
1577, describe Jeanne Dare, an hundred and 
forty odd years after La Pueelle is supposed 
to have died an unnatural and ernel death in 
the City of Ronen. And this is the Maid of 
Orleans whom Mr. Mark Twain has lately re- 
stored to a semblance of reality, and whom he 
has clothed with flesh and blood. Two cen- 
turies after the Old Chronicler wrote, Southey 
said that “there was no bloom of youth upon 
her cheeks....for wan the maiden was, of 
saintly paleness; and there seemed to dwell 
in the strong beanties of her countenance 
something that was not earthly.” 

Never since the days of Hollynshed has the 
maiden seemed so earthly as Mr. Mark Twain 
has made her. For the first time, to one read- 
er at least, does she appear to be an actual 
person, absolutely alive, with the bloom of 
youth upon her cheeks, and with quite as 
much of the woman as the saint in her com- 
position. This reader, one day last summer, 
climbed up to the chateau of Chinon, by the 
roal Jeanne had trod; from the summit of 
the Clock Tower, old when she was yourg, he 
looked down upon the valley her eyes had 
seen; he touched the very stones which form- 
ed the rough walls of the room which had 
been hers; and with the July Harper in his 
hands he began to realize, and to believe, that 
there was a Jeanne Dare. Not the heroine of 
Schiller’s tragedy, of Balfe’s opera, of Voltaire’s 
satirical poem; not the robust peasant girl 
of Bastien-Lepage ; not even the virtuous new- 
come Champion, France’s Saint, whom Shak- 
spere drew; but a woman with eyes, hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions, 
as other mortals have; a woman to be loved, 
and admired, and respected, as well as to be 
feared, and wondered at, and worshipped. The 
Jeanne who worked and played in the humble 
hamlet of old Domremy, who called Jacques 
Dare and Isabel Romée father and mother, 
who laughed at the Paladin, who, until the 
middle of her fourteenth year, had been the 
most light-hearted creature, and the merriest, 
in the village, “ with a hop-skip-and-jump gait, 
and a happy and catching laugh,” who, with 
her brothers, played games, and sang songs, 
and told fortunes, and “listened to the old 
villagers tell tales, and histories, and lies, and 
one thing and another, till twelve o’clock at 
night,” suddenly became as real as the Jeanne 
who was the ecrowner of kings, the savior of 


nations, the beatified martyr. The author’s 
preliminary summary of the character of his 
heroine is worth quoting here in part; not 
only as an admirable piece of pen-portraitnre, 
but as a most excellent specimen of simple, di- 
rect, forcible, thouglitful English prose. “She 
was truthful,” he says, “whep lying was the 
common speech of men; she was honest, when 
honesty was become a lost virtue; she was the 
keeper of promises, when the keeping of a 
promise was expected of no one; she gave her 
great mind to great thoughts and great pur- 
poses, when other great minds wasted them- 
selves upon petty fancies or upon poor ambi- 
tions; she was modest, and fine, and delicate, 
when to be lond and coarse might be said to 
be universal; she was full of pity, when a mer- 
ciless cruelty was the rule; she was steadfast, 
when stability was unknown; and honorable 
in an age which had forgotten what honor 
was.... She was, perhaps, the only entirely 
unselfish person whose name has a place in 
profane history. No vestige or suggestion of 
self-seeking can be found in any word or deed 
of hers. When her great work was done, she 
was offered rewards and honors, but she re- 
fused them all, and would take nothing. All 
she would take for herself—if the King would 
grant it—was leave to go back to her village- 
home, and tend her sheep again, and feel her 
mother’s arms about her, and be her house- 
maid and helper.” 

This is Jeanne Dare as Mr. Mark Twain con- 
ceives her. This is the Jeanne Dare he has 
created, and developed, and perfected. She 
would seem to be too good to be true; too pure 
to be possible; too honest to be human; toc 
unselfish to be earthly. But he makes her 
possible, aud earthly, and true, and human. 
The most unselfish creature in the history of 
earthly and profane times and things. 

Her present biographer follows the old-fash- 
ioned and more familiar form of nomenclature, 
and calls her “Joan of Are”; although the 
later-day antiquaries agree that her name was 
Dare, and not D’Are, and that it had no rela- 
tion whatever to the village of Are. Nor does 
he pay,in his pages, any heed to what tradi- 
tion reports as having happened to Jeanne 
after he, and the historians, and the English, 
aud the Burgundians burned her at the stake 
in 1431. In the middle of the Seventeenth 
Century, one Father Vignier, it is said, discov- 
ered at Mentz a document whiich proved con- 
clusively, to him at all events, that Jeanne 
visited that city in 1436, and that she was then 
and there married to the Chevalier Robert 
WArmoise. And in the middle of the Eigh- 
teenth Century it is said that among the an- 
cient records in Paris was found a paper show- 
























































LITERARY NOTES. 


ing that certain moneys were paid to Jeanne, 
by the French Government, as late as 1439. It 
is asserted that her brothers recognized and 
accepted her then, although it is not explained 
who accepted and recognized her brothers—as 
such. Tradition goes even further, and ex- 
hibits her as playing a set at Tennis in 1452, 
with the Curé of Sermaize, after she had run 
away from her husband, and with another 
man! 

Mr. Mark Twain, of course, is familiar with 
all these stories; and that he does not refer to 
them in any way, shows how little faith he 
has in their truth. He has studied his sub- 
ject thoroughly and profoundly, and for many 
years. The Maid has always been a favorite 
character of his, and with all seriousness and 
reverence he has undertaken the task of hu- 
manizing her, and setting her right in the eyes 
of the world. He has read everything relating 
to her upon which he could lay his hands, in 
the great Library of the French Capital; and 
so far as it is possible, at the end of all these 
centuries, he has entered into the spirit of the 
dim past period in which she figured. Only 
those who know Mr. Samuel L. Clemens best, 
kuow how profound and thorough a student 
Mr. Mark Twain is, when he tries; ner how 
often and how much he tries. “The Prince 
and the Pauper” is proof enough of his tender 
seriousness, and of his attention to the minute 
details of time and place. And yet “The 
Prince and the Pauper” was rejected by the 
great mass of non-thinking readers, when it 
appeared in 1881, because it was Mark Twain’s, 
and was not “funny.” It will be curious to 
see how those who have been absorbed in 
Louis de Conte’s Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc, as they have been running through 
the pages of this Magazine for so many months, 
will regard the book, as a whole, when they 
learn that it is the work of the Mark Twain, 
who, they imagine, was born only to make 
them laugh, and never to make them think, or 
to make them serious. 


A GOooD many years ago, when Ben Bolt 
first made his appearance on the negro-min- 
strel stage and in the drawing-room, the 
Christys used to sing asong which was not 
quite so popular, although its tone was equal- 
ly healthful. It was all about a certain col- 
ored gentleman, of mature age and of consid- 
erable experience, who declared that, if he 
could only become a boy again, he’d lead a 
different life; he’d save his money, buy a 
farm, and take Dinah for his wife. And,some- 
how, he always left the contemplative listener 
in acurious condition of wonder as to what 

1 Personal Recollections of Joan of Are. By the Sieur 
Lovis pe Conte (her Page and Secretary). Freely 
Translated out of the Ancient French into Modern 
English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in 
the National Archives of France. by Jean Francois 
ALDEN. Illustrated from Original Drawings se > Vv. 
Dv Monp, and from Reproductions of Old Paintin 
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and Statues. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, $250. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 


would happen to the farm, to the money, to the 
boy, and to Dinah,if the wish were granted. 
It was a serious problem, never altogether 
solved in a satisfactory way, until Mr. W. 
Pett Ridge, the clever author of “A Clever 
Wife,” told the story of The Second Opportu- 
nity of Mr. Staplehurst.2. Mr. Staplehurst was 
making his way in the world as a popular 
writer of books, in the metropolis of England. 
He was approaching middle age. He had 
married happily. He was prosperous and 
comfortable, except in the possession of a 
vague notion that if he could recover his 
youth and start afresh, he would know a great 
deal better what to do. He had written, late 
one night, a two-thousand-word article upon 
“Juno,” the last of a series of light myth- 
ological studies, which had attracted no little 
public attention; when Jupiter, out of pure 
gratitude, called him up, on the telephone, and 
made him once more a youth of two-and- 
twenty. Then, of course, the trouble com- 
menced. He started afresh, on another track. 
He knew too much of the world to begin it as 
a novice. He got his “ boyhood back and 
other things with it”; but he missed the 
“faith, hope, and something if it isn’t charity, 
it’s want of guile, and that’s as great a rar- 
ity”; all of which Hosea Biglow found when 
he went to muse on the steps of the old 
school-house, in his native village. 

The tale is whimsical and original and en- 
tertaining, although, as a whole, it is not as 
good a piece of work as is the novel by the 
same author, noticed, and justly praised, in 
these columns in February last. But it proves 
the truth of what Dr. Holmes has sung, that a 
man cannot be a boy again, and be a husband, 
and a father, too; and its moral is good; to 
wit: “If one has not what one loves, one 
must love what one has.” 

Mrs. Mary E. MAnn’s Susannah? is a young 
lady who is satisfied to go it while she is young. 
She has no particular desire to sing “ Back- 
ward, turn backward, oh Time, in thy flight”; 
and she realizes the impossibility of ever be- 
coming a child again, just as before. She is 
an old-fashioned, Mrs.-Oliphant-Miss-Muloch, 
sort of heroine, who has but one terrestrial ca- 
reer, that of an English Orphan, left alone— 
with a bull-terrier pnp—to fight her own fight 
with the world. It is the frequently told old 
story of the hard-hearted, hard-headed uncle ; 
of the pious, but harsh and jealous, old wo- 
man; of the middle-aged, semi-bald-headed, 
lover; of the selfish, useless brother, who is 
everybody’s enemy as well as his own—his 
sister’s enemy most of all; and of the minis- 
tering angel in the form of a doctor, who is a 
poor man, but a good physician. However, it 

2? The Second rtunity of Mr. Staplehurst. By W. 
Pett Ripvesz, Author of “A Clever Wife.”’ Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $125. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


3 Susannah. A Novel. By Many E. Mann, Author 
of ‘In Summer Shade,” ete. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 
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is all told in a bright, fresh, interesting way ; 
and it is ever new. Susannah, bred and edu-e 
cated to better things, becomes a drudge in a 
London lodging-house of the poorer sort, where 
she has many trials, ont of all of which she 
comes into peace and happiness in the end. 
She is made love to by an innocent young 
reprobate of an actor, and by a moralist who is 
a thorough scamp; and she performs the un- 
paralleled act of accepting gratuities from the 
“ parlour-floor,” which she hands over to the 
landlady, on account, for his own rent. She is 
a Woman Who Dares to do what she thinks is 
proper aud right and wholesome; she wears 
no abnormally colored carnation in her hair; 
she is not even introspective or morbid. Our 
young daughters and our unmarried sisters 
will find no harm in her acquaintance; and 
she will appeal to older readers as well. 


In the year 1775, or thereabonts, there stood, 
upon the borders of Epping Forest, at a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles from London— 
measuring from the standard in Cornhill—a 
house of public entertainment called The 
Maypole. Aud John Willets, landlord of that 
now famous inn, is represented, by his creator, 
as making, in the corner ef its tap-room, an 
observation to the effect that—“ That chap” 
—referring to Hugh, the hostler — “ That 
chap, although he has all his faculties about 
him, some wheres or another, bottled up and 
corked down, has no more imagination than 
Barnaby has. And why hasn’t he? Because 
they never was drawed out of him, when he 
wasaboy. That’swhy. What would any of 
us have been if our fathers hadn’t drawed our 
faculties out of us?” 

Two boys of the same far-away period, con- 
temporaries of Barnaby and Hugh, have just 
had their faculties drawn out of them by Mr. 
James Barnes, who has the faculty of uncork- 
ing the manners and customs and thoughts of 
youth. His boys are twin brothers, as like as 
two peas, as their schoolmaster said, George 
and William Frothingham, born in his Bri- 
tannie Majesty’s Colony of New Jersey a few 
years before the outbreak of that Revolution- 
ary War which made New Jersey a State of the 
Federal Union. When the Colonists decided 
to throw off the yoke of the Mother land the 
boys took prominent parts in the Struggle 
For King or Country ;* George on the side of 
his country, William for the cause of the King. 

This is Mr. Barnes’s first effort in the art of 
long-story writing, and he has produced an 
admirable historical romance which exhibits 
much promise for future work. Many persons 
of real life, great and small, march through his 
pages, along the actual streets of old New 
York, and past the real scenes of the provinces. 
He shows us much of Washington as the man 
and the warrior; and something of Lord 
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Howe, of Cornwallis, of General Lee, and of 
Aaron Burr. While the twins are purely cre- 
ations of his own brain, Colonel Hand and 
Captain Clarkson, and Rivington, the King’s 
Printer, are heroes who lived and moved and 
had their being in those troublons times; al- 
though their names are written in small let- 
ters on the pages of their country’s annals. 

Mr. Barnes, like Mr. Clemens, has been a 
close student of the scenes and events of which 
he writes; and as aresident of the city of New 
York, and as a graduate of the College of New 
Jersey, he is, naturally, particularly happy in 
his pen pictures of Frannees’ Tavern, still stand- 
ing; of the Old Sugar House, at the corner of 
Rose and Duane streets, where only the other 
day one could see the barred windows of the 
prison it became; and of the battle-field at 
Princeton. “George laid him down,” he says, 
“on the frozen earth, and leaning against an 
elm, he aimed at the windows of Nassau Hall; 
a battery of artillery was playing at the bot- 
tom of the hill, and the masoury was shattered 
from the old brown building. It was too hot 
for the British, and they fled across the green, 
down the turnpike towards New Brunswick 
and Rock Hill, the Americans at their heels.... 
George looked into the college buildings an 
hour or so later, scorched with tire and littered 
with the remains of a cavalry oceupation. 
Vandalism had been at work. Pictures were 
eut and slashed, and books destroyed; and, 
strange to say, a cannon-ball had carried 
away the head of a handsome portrait of his 
Majesty King George.” ‘The elm is still there; 
Nassau Hall, the brown building, is still there ; 
and it must have given George a thrill of pe- 
culiar pleasure when, in later times, he saw the 
handsome portrait of his Washington placed, 
where it still hangs, in the identical frame 
which had contained the handsome portrait 
of George the Third. 

The volume is filled with correct and clever 
illustrations, and it can be recommended to 
all readers, young and old, as a correct and 
clever narrative of the days when our fore- 
fathers were divided in their allegiance to 
their Country and their King. 


A NEW novel, called The Crimson Sign,’ by a 
new author, Mr. 8. R. Keightley, attracted not 
a little attention when it appeared in London, 
about a year ago. It is a tale of adventure; 
and the scenes are laid in Ireland, during the 
fierce struggle for the crown between the See- 
ond James and his daughter Mary, which re- 
sulted in the firmer foundation of the Protes- 
tant religion in Great Britain, and closed for- 
ever the career of the House of Stuart. The 
hero is Mr. Gervase Orme, “sometime Lieuten- 
ant in Mountjoy’s Regiment of Foot,” who 
fights for the cause of the Prince of Orange 

5 The Crimson Sign. A Narrative of the Adventures 
of Mr. Gervase Orme, sometime lieutenant in Mount- 
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and of the Prince’s Protestant wife. He is an 
honest, brave young soldier, who merits the 
happiness which comes to him at the close of 
the volume ; and the story of his career is told 
in a wholesome, straightforward, often thrill- 
ing, way. The interest is not allowed to flag, 
the descriptions of battle, and rapine, and sud- 
den death, are excellent; and at least one crea- 
tion of character, that of Captain Macpherson, 
is as good as anything we have seen in “ The 
Refugees,” “The Raiders,” “The Gentleman 
of France,” or any of the contemporary works 
of romantie fietion. 


“THE CRIMSON SIGN” has just been followed 
by The Cavaliers,® both of them now published 
for the first time in this country. In the lat- 
ter novel Mr. Keightley goes back half a cen- 
tury or so, to that other tierce contest for the 
throne in which the father of James the First 
lost not only his crown but his head. His 
second hero, Mr. Tom Duncombe, telling his 
own story, in the first person, is a young Eng- 
lish gentleman who fights against Cromwell 
and the Round Heads for King Charles the 
First; and who, like the famous Cavaliers of 
the elder Dumas makes a desperate, but vain, 
attempt to free his Majesty from captivity and 
death. His is the King of Mr. Wills’s play, as 
Sir Henry Irving depicts him upon the stage. 
“T have heard men call him bard and cold and 
false,” says Tom Duncombe; “ Heaven only. 
knows how they misjudged his gentle heart. 
Though his mind [during his captivity at 
Carisbrooke] was, for the most part, despairing 
and hopeless of the future, he expressed no 
regret at any step he had taken, but rather a 
serene and snblime faith in his own cause and 
its divine justice. From this he never moved; 
from this he eould not be shaken. I marvelled 
at this great constancy in one whose character 
in other respects was so weak and feminine ; 
at times it seemed to transfigure him into a 
stature equal to his fate, and the height of the 
great tragedy in which he was the chief actor, 
and to raise to heroic proportions one fitted by 
nature rather for the graces and the courtesies 
of life.... In the presence of others he treated 
me coldly and even with severity ; it was only 
when we were alone that he opened his heart, 
and we became not King and subject, but a 
pair of friends, drawn closer by misfortune, 
and related by our common hopes and fears.” 

The account of that wild plot at Carisbrooke 
Castle is one of unusual interest; although, 
perhaps, the best part of the present work is 
in the early chapter which describes the boy- 
hood and the sehool-day life of the central fig- 
ure of the tale. Both books are well worth read- 
ing. They are both superior to the average 
historical novel of the day; and “The Cavalier” 
easily fulfils the promise which the British crit- 
ics saw in the author of “The Crimson Sign.” 

* The Cavaliers. A Novel. By R. Kereut.rr. 
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Tue Charles the First of Mr. Wills and of 
Mr. Keightley, the patient, gentle, saintly 
martyr of fiction, if not of fact, figures again 
this month, in the story of Battlement and 
Tower,’ by Mr. Owen Rhoscomyl], from the 
press of Longmans, Green, and Co. Howel, the 
young hero of this tale, found his King at New- 
castle, exhibiting a dignity greater even in ad- 
versity than in power; with a single glance 
commanding his brawling enemies to peace, 
and urging his friends to spare no ettort to 
persuade his countrymen to cease from war. 
“When he came into the presence of the King 
once more,” says the historian, “he found his 
heart grow strongly hot as he noted the dif- 
ference betwixt this and his first audience at 
Newport. There, though in the field with the 
army, His Majesty was yet the centre of some 
measure of that pomp and circumstance which 
should surround the head of a great Nation; 
while here, ‘Why,’ swore Howel, in fierce 
anger to himself,‘an he had been a poor coz- 
ening beadle, he could not have been held in 
meaner consideration.’” His Charles is not 
the Charles who, the historian tells us, was a 
strange mixture of obstinacy and duplicity ; 
who was lavish in promises he never intended 
to keep; who was possessed of a petty pride 
that subordinated every political consideration 
to personal vanity or personal pique,—the por- 
trait isGreen’s—but he is much more attractive 
than the real Charles; and he will always re- 
main one of the most fascinating figures about 
whom the romancers will weave their fancies. 

Mr. Rhoscomy], as his name implies, is a man 
of Wales; and the scenes of his novel open, as 
they close in his native country. His Tower 
and Battlement are those of Abereconway. He 
fills the grand old castle with the men and the 
women of the past, who lived and loved and 
fought and suffered there, for Country and for 
King. His characters are well drawn; and they 
win our sympathy and our interest. His pic- 
tures of time and place are vivid and realistic; 
and to English readers the book can have but 
one fault, and that a fault not its own. It is 
impossible, of course, to write of Wales without 
calling men and things by their proper names, 
no matter how confusing those names may be 
to unaccustomed eyes and ears. And a little 
bewildering is the remark of Ynyr, that “the 
pleasantest way is round by Havod-yr-ed- 
wedd ; while the shortest lies between Bryni- 
an Duon and the Lichwedd, and then down 
to Oer Nant.” By the time the travellers con- 
clude to take the straight line for Afon Machuo, 
and thereby get a last look at the mountains 
again as they go over Yr Allt, the distracted 
American will thank his national map for such 
names as Dobb’s Ferry, Chatham-Four-Corners 
and Pike’s Peak. Nevertheless he will linger 
Pleasantly abont Twrynys with Ynyr Velyn, 
until he has finished the tale. 

1 Battlement and Tower. A Romance. By Owen 


Ruoscomyt. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2%. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 






























